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Norihim'Distria of Neto Vifrk, to Vfit : 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twelfth day of 

September, in the fi^ third year of the Independence of the 

- United States o f America. A. D. 182B, Oeorge J. Looms, of 

!■■■■■ iited in this office the title of a 

--——-^ w as proprietor in the words 

following; to wit : " Exercises in IKea^ine and Recitation, founded on an en- 
qniry in tiie elementary constitution of tiie Human Voice. By Dr. John Bar- 
BBB, Professor of fUocution. He who declares his perception of blemishes, 
and cannot at the same time define and enumerate graces, speaks without can- 
dor, or as the dupe of authority. — * Ru^ on ike Philoaqpky of the Human 
Voice* " 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled " An 
act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such cities, during tiie times 
therein mentioned ;'* and also, to the act entitled " An act supplementary to 
an act entitled * An act for the encouragement of learning by secnrine the co- 
pies of Maps, Charts, lyid Books, to the authors and propnetors of such copies 
during the times therem mentioned,* and extending uie oenefits thereof to the 
arts Of designing, engnving, and etching historicafand other prints." 

R. R. LANSING, Cleric 
Of the District of the United States, for the Northern District of New-York. 
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XNTRODUOTIOK. 



In the following pages, great care has been bestow- 
ed on the Rythmus of our language, or in other words 
on that distribution of time, stress, and pause, whicli 
constitutes the ease, force, and variety of a pleasing 
and natural delivery. 

That this is ^n object of great importance, no one 
who has paid attention to the heavy monotony, or the 
rapid enunciation of the Juvenile elocutionist, will de- 
ny. 

Rythmus fulfils three important offices; that of 

marking the accented syllables^ thus aiding the or- 
thoepy of the language ; dividing those syllables into 
regular successions ; by such means preventing the 
unpleasant and heavy monotony which their immedi- 
ate succession would produce on the ear ; and lastly, 
so adjusting the pauses or rests of the voice, as to 
leave respiration free and unhurried through the most 
lengthened discourses and under all the conditions of 
ferce. 

In the Rythmus of the ancient languages, a certain 
"number of syllables occupied a corresponding portion 
pf time, thus an Iambic foot always consisted of one 
short and one long syllable, and a regular succession 
i)f these feet was denominated "Iambic measure.'*—^ 
The spirit and construction of our language will not 
admit this division. The accented syllables fr^quent- 
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ly recur at irregular distances, which constrains us 
either to accelerate our pronunciation, or to substitute 
a pause, to restore the equality of the measure. In 
verse, the accented syllables return in more certain 
order than in prose, and produce that pleasing impres-» 
sion which we call harmony ; the perfection of which 
is in proportion to the equal distribution of accented 
and unaccented syllables. The irregular distribution 
of such syllables in prose, has led many to believe in 
the impossibility of reducing it to a regular and har- 
monious division. The attempt has however been 
made and has succeeded. The method is simple, and 
the advantages great. If any one should contend that 
in prose composition regularity and order are not ex- 
pected, though it constitutes the harmony of poetry, I 
answer that it is not the eye but the ear that recogni- 
zes this pleasure, and that consequently in each it will 
be equal. It is the beauty arising from variety of 
sound, and not from the mere adjustment of letters.— 
I speak not now of the kind of sound, but of its regu- 
lar distribution. On its particular qualities, I shall 
make subsequent remarks. 

In the first portion of the " exercises" the selections 

are divided into sections by upright bars, each occu- 
pying the same portion of time. The bar is an ind^x 

to the accented syllable, and immediately precedes it, 
where there is such a syllable in the section. It will 
sometimes happen that a greater number of unaccen- 
ted syllables are situated between following accents, 
than can be compressed into the space of one section, 
or in other words, for it is the same things th^n can be 
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uttered in the time of a free and easy expiration. In 
such cases, a portion of the former must be placed in 
the succeeding section, with a figure 7 before them, in- 
dicating, that a pause must be made use of in the place 
of the accent, thus restoring the equal measure of the 
sentence, as 
7 In the | second | century | 7 of the | christian | era. 

If the third and fourth section [century of the) were 
thrown together, and the sentence read with the neces- 
sary slowness of utterance, the unaccented syllables 
would so far preponderate as to destroy the harmony 
of the sentence, or a precipitancy of utterance must 
be resorted to, which would produce the same effect ; 
a bar therefore divides the group, succeeded immedi- 
dtely by the symbol of a rest or pause, to restore the 
equality of the measure and adinit of a free inspira- 
tion* 

Where two emphatic or accent^^d syllables directly 
follow each other, the unaccented portion of the sec- 
tion is wanting, and must be accounted for by a pause. 
7 of a I truth | no man | 7 shall | stop me of | this 7 
I boasting ( 7 in the | regions | 7 of A | chaia. 

In tliis example, the word this and the first syllable 
of boasting are accented and immediately succeed each 
other. I have therefore placed the symbol of a rest 
after the former to illustrate my position. In closing 
my remarks on Rythmus, I would observe that it in- 
terposes an effectual barrier to rapid utterance. 

If the pauses are observed, the sense will be distinct- 
ly marked, and all contractions oi words and sentences 
avoided. It is unnecessary to say more on this sub- 
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ject ; numerous exaiQpIes are afibrded,' in the first part 
of the work, illustrative of the principle laid down ; 
and the sale of an extensive edition formed on the same 
plan, added to the respectability of testimony affixed 
to the title page, renders the task of the advocate in 
the author, unnecessary. 



QUANTITY. 

In the latter portion of the "Exercises", my atten- 
tion has been principally directed to an illustration of 
the Quantity and Melody of our language. 

It is therefore necessary to make some remarks on 
this division. The^ perception of the beauties of 
Quantity, although recognised by writers on proso- 
dy, has had reference rather to the time of syllables, 
than the finished and regular adjustment of that time 
on the literal elementary sounds of our language. As 
I do not however wish to depreciate the labours of 
others, but to give a " habitation and a name" to my 
own, I shall proceed to give as clear a description of 
this powerful and expressive agent, as grapphic repre- 
sentations of sound will permit. Quantity is an ex- 
tension of the voice on the vowels, or on B, D, G, V, 
Z, Y , W, ZH, NG, L, M, N, and R. 1 beg to be un- 
derstood as speaking of sounds and not of the literal 
symbols of sound. To whatever extent the voice is 
prolonged on any of these elements^ and its impres- 
siveness will in proportion to its prolongation, two 
sounds should be successively heard gliding into each 
other, imperceptible as to distinction at iheir point of 



junction^ and yet clearly and sensibly distioguishtible 
at the opening of the one and the termination of the 
other ; commencing fidly and forcibly, and gradually 
decreasing in strength as the voice vanishes into si- 
lence. If a grapphic symbol could illustrate this per- 
fect condition of quantity, I would represent it by a 
cone, taking its base for the opening, and the apex or 
point for the termination of the voice. Although the 
continuous movement of the voice, in giving utterance 
to these sounds, precludes the possibility of discover- 
ing the, point at which they unite, yet if our element 
a, as heard in A-le is pronounced without emotion, 
they will immediately be distinguished : the former, 
opening with the well known characteristic of this ele- 
ment, and the latter, terminating in the sound of E, as 
heard in Eve, presenting to the ear a vocal dipthong. 
Those syllables which terminate with vowel sounds, 
or which are represented by them, admit the most fin- 
ished execution of quantity ; it may however be easily 
applied to any of those terminating with the class I 
have selected from the consonants. In the words Hail 
and Holy, if this element of expression is applied to 
a in the former, and o in the latter, on a Low degree 
of pitch, it will impart to each syllable a dignity and 
solemnity of utterance which cannot be described. — 
In the word Hail, the voice ope7is on a, and termi- 
nates on L In the first syllable of holy, the opening 
and termination centre in o, a second opening and ter- 
mination being required for Zy, or in other words li 
(sounding the i as in pin). In the following sentence, 

** Give God the praise", the voice opens on the O, (or 

32 
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rather A, as iouoded in A-we) andtermioatesiu glid« 
ing impulse on the elementary sound of D. If the 
reader should be disposed to doubt the execution of 
Quantity on the class which I have selected from the 
consonants, without the aid of a vowel, I beg of him 
to try the following simple method to assure himself of 
the fact : place one of the vowels, preceding any of 
this list, pronounce the syllable so formed, and at the 
termination of the utterance, as the voice passes into 
silence, he will have the true initial elementary sound 
of the letter. The recognition of the sound by the 
ear, wiH subsequently enable him to produce it at will, 
without any such aid, under a very considerable ex- 
tension of quantity, and through all the degrees of 
pitch in the scale to which I shall shortly refer. The 
sudden interruption to the prolongation of voice on 
the vowehj by what are really consonants, such as P 
T K S F, be. produces what has been termed percus-> 
sive accent, and it is on this principle that the shortest 
words are formed, as. Hat, ap, eK, Pit, Ef, be. 

The aspirations in these cases (P K T F) suddenly 
arrest the quantity. Long quantity is acquired with 
difficulty; in the daily intercourse of life it is seldom 
required. To dignified or solemn reading, (with a 
low pitch of voice,) it imparts a finish and a beauty 
for which nothing can make amends. ^ The dignified 
portions of Milton and Shakspeare, many of the 
Psalms, and much of the Episcopal church service 
particularly require it« 

Note — The true initial aspiratioos of'this class (P T K 
F&c.) may be easily proved, by resorting to the means 
adyised in the case of B D G kc. 
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MELODY. 

I proceed to the close of my introduction, by maU* 
ing some observations on the Melody of speech. This 
element of expression I shall examine under two con* 
ditions ; first, as applied to the regular ascent and de- 
scent of the voice by notes, through its range, in 
speechj and secondly, as moving in a continued line^ 
to^ any particular point of such range. To render 
these distinct vocal movements apparent to the reader, 
I now present him with a form of the diatonic scaki 
consisting of 8 notes, or five tones and two semitones. 

The annexed scale has been named a 8 
Diatonic^ from Dia, Tonos, (through a 
tone) as the voice moves only through 
one tone, or vocal degree, at a period. 
To render the compr^ension of this 
scale easy to ftU, I wiH name its divis- 
ions degree^^ Thus the passage of 
die voice. from 1 to 2, is one degree, and 
passing upward, in a regular ascent^ it would conse- 
quently move through 8, by one step on each letter. 
The voice never moves through more than three de- 
grees in a regular succession, without becoming plain- 
tive; this intonation has been named a semitone; it 
is marked between the third and fburth, and the sev 
enth and eighth degree. If the reader, with this ex- 
planation, will now commence praotising oir the scale 
by striking A, No. 1, on the lowest pitch of bis voice, 
KXkd gradually ascend, giving eieh letter, a higher de- 
gree oC fitch, tiH be teaches A,. firo« 8, he will have 
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passed through the Diatonic range of the voice.*-^ 
With the impression of the sound of A, No. 8, on his 
ear, let him now strike the opposite column on the 
8th degree, and gradually descend. By this practice 
he will become acquainted with the regular ascent 
and descent of the voice, and acquire a power over 
its varied degrees of pitch, in the diatonic scale. In 
passing down the scale, the pupil will recognise, in the 
fall of the voice through the three last degrees, the im- 
pression which belongs to the termination of a sen- 
tence ; the final cadence ; which in its perfect condi- 
tion is executed by the descent of the voice through 
three degrees, on the three terminating syllables, or 
words of the sentence, giving to the last, a further 
short descent. Few are they who can execute this 
movement. In many cases the voice falls so low as to 
be entirely lost on the last word of a sentence, while 
in others it rises into the higher intervals, conveying, 
by that movement, the impression of continuation, 
where the ear expects conclusion and repose. In the 
second condition, .the yf ^ 

voice moves ^Arottjf A 2, >^ i ,j 

3, 5, or 8 degrees in a ' j/^ T . 

continued line ; that is, >^ T 

supposing the voice to yr / f 

commence on No. 1 of y/\ y/^ 1 4 

the diatonic scale, it y^ /^ I ^ 

would termma^e in the yr X yJ 

same points of sound as /^ /^ / /\ 

those cofMM/w^ng on ae ae ae se f 1 

th^ ad, 3d, Sth pr 8th of tfte diatonic scale, accord- 
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ing to th« degree of pitch required. The perpen* 
dicular lines attached to diagram No. 2, represent 
this movement ; thus if in pronouncing A, the voice 
opens on the lowest degree, or No. 1, and terminates 
the e sound of this vocal dipthong in the point Of 
sound T4'o. 8 of the diatoiiic scale, without any breaks 
it will have passed, by the con^tnue(2 movement, through 
an octave, the lowest and highest points of the voice 
employed in speech. This explanation refers also to 
the continued 2d, 3d and 5th. ^ 

In calm and unimpassioned conversation, or read- 
ing, the voice moves by the diatonic progression, vh : 
through one degree on each spUable, varied as to pitch, 
according to taste ; thus a reader might commence on 
the 1st degree, pass to the 2nd, from thence to the Srd, 
again down to the 2nd, and in this manner rise and 
(kll through the whole scale, giving every variety te 
t^e Melody. 

This diatonic movement is rarely of long Continu- 
ance ; either our own feelings, or the representation of 
those of others, require frequent emphatic distinction. 
In such cases the voice rises by the continued move- 
tpenty through a 3rd, 5th or octave, and immediately 
descends to the general melody. By such a progres- 
sion the perception of emphasis is strongly and forci- 
bly impressed upon the ear. The diatonic progres- 
sion has an absolute power in shewing the mere con- 
nection of passages, or in othet language, vocally im- 
pressing the simple continuation of sense, which is 
never violated without producing an unpleasant effects 
I illustrate my meaning by the following examf le : 
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" On the thirtieth o*^ ^ ' one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty five." On the word June, separated, 
by a comma, from the rest of the line, it is necessary 
the voice should be so far increased in pitch, as to pro- 
duce on the ear an impression of continuation, or in 
other words, show the connection between that word 
and the rest of the sentence. The necessary rise would 
be through one degree, commencing at the pouit of 

sound on which the preceding word terminates. 

Should the voice rise through a WIDER RANGE, it 
would bring June forward as highly emphatic, distin- 
guish it from the year in which it * occurred, and de- 
stroy the general meaning of the sentence. In paren- 
thetical clauses the voice falls one degree from the 
general melody, as 

His pondeious shield, ^^^^^^ ^^„^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ andraund^'^^^ ^^ <»«*• 

Upon reviewing my remarks, in this chapter, I per- 
ceive I have neglected to state, that the voice moves in 
a downward as well as an upward direction, througli 
all the degrees, whether by the continuous or by the 
diatonic mode. In the downward continuous move- 
' ment, it becomes stronglycharged with the intonation 
of positiveness and command, the reverse of the up- 
ward, which is that of enquiry. The one is the into- 
nation of certainty, the other, that of (Zoi^j^^ 

The lengthened movements can be executed only 

on words admitting of quantity ; short words are ren- 
dered emphatic by a sudden rise or depression of pitch j 
as 
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what— Sth Degree. 
Ist degree. — Into pit thou seest, 

what — 8th Degree. 
1 5^— From height fallen. 

The voice in this example suddenly skips from the 
1st degree to the 8tli, over the intermediate intervals, 
not through them ; from the 8th, it falls again sudden- 
ly on the words succeeding the exclamation what; by 
such a movement producing powerful emphasis. 

I have merely given general rules as to Melody ; a 
knowledge of the scale, acquired by practice, will fur- 
nish the pupil with variety of voice almost without 
limit. The 2d, 3d, 5th and 8th degrees of the diato- 
nic scale, are those employed in speech. It wilt be of 
course apparent, that in the continued movement, the 
voice may rise or fall through the whole scale, or 
ajiy particular portion. Much more might be said. — 
My ojyect was merely to make general remarks. It 
would be inconsistent with this work to say more, I 
therefore conclude by endeavouring to impress on the 
reader who would acquire the grace which melody 
gives to speech, to practice on the scale till he acquires 
a perfect command over all its degrees, under both 
forms. 

By attending to the movement of the voice in daily 
conversation, he will find it agrees with the principles 
I have developed. If I have resorted to art, that art 
is a true record of nature. In developing her laws I 
have endeavoured to follow the example of the pain- * 
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ter who increases tbe beauty jof the original tand- 
scape by the finishiBg touches of the pencil. ' 

J. B. 

Note. — The claciflei printed in Italics are not exclusive- 
ly parenthetical. Thej are frequently merely indicatire 
of a necessary change in the melody. 
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The following mark, Quantity. 

Albany^ June 12^A, 1828. 
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THE EXILE OF ERIN. 

T. CAMPBELL. 

7 There | came to the | beach 7 | 7 a poor | exile of 
( Erin, I 

7 The I dew on his | thin 7 | robe 7 | 7 was | heavj^ 
and I chill; 7 | | 

7 For his | country he j sigh'd 7 | 7 when at | twi- 
light re I pairing, | 

7 To I wander a | lone 7 [ 7 by the J wind-beaten 

jhm.7| I I 

7 But the I day-star | 7 at j tracted his | eye's sad 

de I Yotion | 
7 For it I rose 7 | 7 on his | own native | isle of Ibe | 

ocean | 
Where 7 | once 7 | 7 in the | fervour of | youth's 

warm e | motion | 
7 He I sung the bold ] anthem 7 | 7 of [ jBrin go | 

lbragh7| II 
Sftdi^my I fate! 7 I 7 (said the j heart-,? | brC^ken | 

stranger) j 

C 
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7 The I wild-deer and | wolf 7 | 7 to a | covert can 
I flee 7 I 

7 But I I have no | refuge | 7 from | famine and j 

danger | 
7 A I home and a | country | 7 re | main not to | 

me. 7 I, I -I 
Never a | gain 7 | 7 in the | green 7 | sunny | bow- 
ers I 
7 Where my | forefathers | liv'd 7 | 7 shall 1 1 spend 

the sweet | hours 7 | 
7 Or f cover my | harp 7 | 7 with the | wild woven | 

flowers I 
7 And I strike to the | numbers | 7 of | Erin go | 

bragh. 7| | | 
Erin! | 7 my | country! | 7 tho' [ sad and for | sa- 

ken I 
7 In j. dreams T | 7 I re- | visit thy | sea-beaten | 

shore 7 | 
7 But, a I las ! 7 | 7 in ^ | far foreign | land I a | 

waken | 
7 And I sigh for the | friends 7 | 7 that can | meet 

me no | more. 7 | | | 

Oh ! 7 I cruel | fate ! 7 | 7 wilt thou | never re | place 
me I 

7 In a I mansion of | peace, 7 | 7 where no | perils 

can I chase me ? | 
I Never a | gain shall my | brothers em | brace 

me, I I 
7 They | died to de | fend me, | 7 or | liva to de ) 

plore. 7 f I j 
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Wliere is my | cabin | door, 7 | fast by the | wild 7 
I wood ? 7 I 
I Sisters and | sire, 7 | 7 did ye | weep . for its | 
fall? 7 j I I 

Wliere is the | mother that J look'd on my ( child- 
hood? III.. 

7 And j where is the | bosom- j friend, 7 j dearer 
than I all? 7 | | j 

Ah ! 7 I 7 my I sad 7 | soul, 7 | long a j bandon'd by 
I pleasure | | 

Why did it | do^tona j fast fading | treasure j j [ 

Tears, 7 | 7 like the | rain-drops | 7 may j fall with-, 
out I measure | 

7 But I rapture and | beauty j 7 they | cannot re | 
call. 7 I I I 

Yet 7 |. all its | fond 7 | 7 recol | lections sup | pres- 
sing 



I One 7 j dying j wish 7 j 7 my j lone 7 | bosom 
. shall I draw. 7 | j | 
Erin! | 7 an | exile j 7 be | queaths thee his | bles- 
sing I 
I Land of my | forefathers! | |. Erin go | bragh! 

.Ill 

Buried and | cold, 7 j 7 when my | heart j stills her 
I motion | 
j Green be thy | fields 7 | sweetest | isle of the j 
ocean j 
7 And thy j harp-striking j bards 7 j sing a | loud 

with de I votion | 
Erin j 7 ma | vournin! j Erin | go 7 | 7 bragh. 7 j 

I I 
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THE HERMIT. 

BEATTIE. 

T At the I close of the | day, 7 | 7 when tlie ( hamlet 

is I still, 7 I 
7 And I mortals | 7 the | sweets of for | getfulness \ 

prove, 7 | 
7 When | nought but the | torrent 1 7 is | heard on 

the I hill, 7 I 
7 And I nought but the | nightingale's | song 7 | 7 ^ 

in the | grove: 7 | 
7 It was I thus, 7 I 7 by the I cave of the | mountain ' 

a I far, 7 | 

7 While his | harp rung sym | phonious, | 7 a | her- 
mit be I gan; 7 | 

7 No I more with him | self, 7 | 7 or with | nature at 

I war, 7 I 
7 He I thought as a | sage 7 | 7 tho' he | felt as a | 

man. 7 | | | 
Ah 7 I why 7 | 7 all a | bandon'd to | darkness and 

I wo 7 I 
Why 7 I lone Philo | raela | 7 that j languishing 

I fall? 7 I 
7 For I spring shall re | turn, 7 | 7 and a | lover bes 

I tow, 7 I 
7 And I sorrow | 7 no | longer thy | bosom en | 

thrall, 7 | 
7 But if 1 pity in | spire thee, | 7 re j new the sad | 

lay ; 7 | 

Mourn, 7 | sweetest com | plainer, | man? | calls the^ 
to I mourn; 7 | 
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07 1 soothe him | 7 whose | pleasures, \ 7 like [ thine 
7 I pass a | way: 7 | 

Full 7 I quickly they | pass: 7 | 7 but they | never 

re I turn. 7 J | \ 
iSfow 7 1 gliding re | mote, 7 j 7 on the | verge of the 

I sky, 7 I 
7 The I moon half ex j tinguished, | 7 her | crescent 

dis I plays ; 7 | 
7 But I lately I | marked 7 | 7 when ma | jestic on | 

high; 7 i 
7 She I shone, 7 | 7 and the | planets were | lost in 

the I blaze. 7 | 

Roll 7 1 on thou fair | orb, 7 j 7 and with ] gladness 

pur I sue 7 j ^ 

7 The I path 7 | 7 that con [ ducts thee to | splendor 

a I gain; 7 I 
7 But I man's faded | glory, | 7 what ) change shall 

re I new? 7 | 

AJi 7 I fool! 7 1 7 to ex 1 ult in a 1 glory so [ vain! 7 

II 

7 Tis I night, 7 [ 7 and the | landscape is j lovely no 
j more; 7 ] 

7 I 1 mourn, 7 | 7 but ye | woodlands I | mourn not 
for j you; 7 | 

7 For 1 mom is ap | proaching, \ 7 your \ charms to 
res I tore, 7 | 

7 Per I fum'd with fresh | fragrance, [ 7 and 1 glitter- 
ing with I dew. 7 I 

7 Nor I yet 7 17 for the | ravage of | winter I | 

mourn; 7 I 

C2 
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Kind 7 | nature [7 the | embryo | blossom will j 

save; 7 | 
7 But I when shall | spring 7 | visit the | mouldering 

I urn! 7 | 
O I when shall it | dawn 7 | 7 on the | night of the ( 

grave! 7 | | ] 
7 It was I thus, 7 I 7 by the [ glare of false j science 

betray'd, 7 | 
7 That I leads to be | wilder ; | 7 and | dazzles to ] 

blind: 7 I 
7 My I thoughts wont to | roam, 7 | 7 from ] shade 7 

I onward to | shade, 7 | | 
7 Des I truction be \ fore me, [ 7 and \ sorrow be | 

hind. 7 I 
Oh 7 1 pity, I great 7 [Father of [ light, 7 | 7 then I 

I cried, 7 | | 
Thy 7 I creature, | 7 who 1 fain would not | wander 

from I thee; 7 | 
Lo! 7 I humble in | dust, 7 | 7 I re | linquish my | 

pride : 7 | 
7 From I doubt and from | darkness, ] thou 7 ) only 

canst I free 7 | | | 
7 And I darkness and | doubt 7 | 7 are now | flying 

a 1 way, 7 | 

No 7 I longer I | roam in de | jectionfor | lorn, 7 | 
>o 7 I breaks on the | traveller, | | fadnt and a 

stray, 7 | 
7 The I bright and the | balmy ef | fulgenee of | 

morn. 7 | | 
See 7 I truth, love and | mercy { 7 in | triumph de | 

scendlngi | 



1^ And I Nature | all 7 | glowing in | Eden's first ] 

bloom! 7 I 
On the I cold cheek of | death, 7 | smiles and I roses 

are | blending, | 
7 And I beauty im | mortal | 7 a | wakes from the | 

tomb. 7 I I I 



GRAY'S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD. 

[Reprinted according to the original C6py.] 
7 The I curfew | tolls, 7 | | 7 the | knell of | part- 
ing I day, 7 | 
7 The I lowing ) herd 7 j wind 7 j slowly | 7 o*er the 

I lea; 7 I | 
7 The I ploughman | homeward | plods his | weary ( 
way, 7 I 
I 7 And I leaves the | world 7 | 7 to | darkness { 
7 and to | me. 7 | | | 
7 Now I fades the | glimmeriBg j landscape | 7 on the 
I sight, 7 I 
I 7 And I aU the | air 7 | 7 a | solemn | stillness ] 

holds 7 I 
I } Save 7 I 7 where the | beetle | wheels his | 
droning | flight 7 | 
7 And I drowi^ | tinklings | lall the { distant { folds. 

Savethat ] 7from | yi>nder { ivy- | mantfed | tower | 
7 The [ moping | owl 7 ( does ta die | jnoQA com | 
plain 7 | 



7 Of { sach as | wandering | near her | se£l'et { bow- 
er I - 
7 Mo I lest her | ancient | ] solitary | reign ; 7 | 

II 

7 Be I neath 7 | those 7 | rugged | eUns 7 | that 7 ] 

yew-tree's | shade 7 | 
7 Where | heaves the | turf in | many a | mouldering 

I heap 7 | 
Each in his | narrow [ cell 7 | 7 for | ever | laid 7 | 
7 The I rude 7 | fore 7 | fathers of the | hamlet j 
sleep. 7 I I I 
7 The I breezy | call of | incense | breathing | mom 

i\ . . 

1 The I swallow | iwittering | 7 from the | straw-built 

I shed, 7 I . 
7 The I cock's shrill | clarion, | 7 or the j echoing | 

horn 7 | 
7 No I more shall | rouse them | 7 from their | lowly 

I bed. 7 I |_| 

X For I them 7 | no 7 | more 7 | 7 the | blazing ] 

hearth shall | burn 7 | 
7 Nor I busy | housewife | ply her | evening | care, 

'I 

I No 7 I children | run 7 | 7 to { lisp their | sirens 

re I turn 7 | 
] 7 Or I climb his | knees, 7 | 7 the | envy'd | kiss 
to I share. 7 | j | 
Oft did the I harvest | 7 to their | sickle | yield7 | ) 
7 Their | furrow (oft 7 ( 7 the | stubborn | glebe 7 
I 7 has I broke 7 | 



\ Hdw 7 I jocund | 7 did they | drive their | teaia 
a I field; 7 I | 
How T I bow'd the | woods 7 | 7 be ( neath | 7 theit 

f sturdy | stroke. 7 | | ^ | 
Let not Am | bition | | mock their | useful | toil 7 | 
7 Their | homely | joys 7 | 7 and | destiny ob ( scure, 

7 Nor I Grandeur | hear 7 | 7 with a dis | dainful { 

smile 7 | 
7 The I short and | simple | annals | 7 of the | poor. 

•^r I I 

7 The I boast of | heraldry, |. 7 the | pomp of | pow- 
er, f 

7 And I all that { beauty, | | all that | wealth, 7 | 
e*er 7 | gave, 7 | 

7 A [ wait, a [ like, 7 | 7 the in | evitable \ hour; 7 ( 

I 7 The I paths of | glory ( | lead 7 | but to the | 
grave. 7 | | | 

7 Nor I you, 7 j 7 ye | Proud! 7 | 7 im [ pute to | 
these the | fault, 7 | 

7 If I memory | 7 o'er their j tomb 7 | no 7 | trophies 
I raise; 7 | | 

Where thro' the | long-drawn | aisle 7 | 7 and | fret- 
ted I vault, 7 I 

7 The I pealing | anthem | swells the | note of | 
praise. 7 | | | 

7 Can I storied | urn, 7 | 7 or | animated | bust 7 | 

Back to its | mansion, | | call the | fleeted | breath ? 
7|- 



» 
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I 7 Cwi I Honour's | voice 7 | 7 pro j vokc the 

silent I dust, 7 | 
7 Or I Flattery | soothe 7 | 7 the | dull 7 | cold 7 ' 

ear of I death? 7 j | | 
7 Per f haps, 7 | 7 iri | this neg | lected | spot, 7 | 

is I laid, 7 J 
Some 7 | heart | once 7 | pregnant 7 | 7 with ce 

lestial I fire; 7 I I 
Hands 7 | 7 that the | rod of | empire | 7 might hav 

I sway'd, 7 J 
7 Or I wak'd to j ecstacy j 7 the | living | lyre. 7 

I "I 

7 But I Knowledge | 7 to | their 7 | eyes 7 1 ^^ iier 

ample | page, 7 | 
Rich with tlie ] spoils of | Time, 7 | 7 did | ne'er un 

I roll; 7 I I I 
Chill 7 I Penury | 7 re | press'd their | noble f rage 

''I 

7 And I froze the | genial | current [ 7 of the | soul: 

7| I I 

Full 7 I many a | gem of | purest | ray se | rene, 7 | 
7 The I dark, 7 | | un | fathom'd j caves of | oceaii 

I bear; 7 j 
Full 7 I many a | flower | 7 is | born 7 | 7 to | blush 

un I seen, 7 | 
7 And I waste its | sweetness | 7 on the | desert | air. 

^111 

Some 7 | village | Hampden, | 7 that with | dauntless 
I breast, 7 | 
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1 The I little J tyrant of his | fields 7 | 7 with | stood ; 

I 
Some 7 | mute in | glorious | Milton | here may ) 

rest, 7 I 
I Some 7 | Cromwell, | | guiltless | 7 of his | 

country's ( folood« V ( | | - * 

7 The ap | plause of | listening | senates | 7 to com | 

mand; 7 | 
I 7 The I threats of | pain and | ruin | 7 to de | 

spise; 7 | | 
7 To I scatter | plenty | 7 o'er a | smiling | land 7 | 
7 And I read their | history | 7 in a | nation's | eyes ; 

7 I ^ 

Their 7 | lot for | bade: 7 ( 7 nor | circumscrib'd a | 

lone 7 I 
7 Their | growing | virtues, | 7 but their | crimes con* 

|fin'd;'7| 
7 For I bade to | wade thro' | slaughter | 7 to a | 

throne, 7 | 
7 And I shut the | gates of | mercy | 7 on man | kind ; 

7 The I struggling | pangs of | conscious | Truth to 

I hide 7 I • 
7 To I quench the | blushes | 7 of in | genuous | 

shame 7 | 
7 Or I heap the | shrine of | Luxury | 7 and | Pride 

V 

7 With I incense 7 | kindled | 7 at the | Muse's | 
flame. 7 I II 
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7 Yet I even 7 | these 7 j bones 7 | 7 from | insult [ 

7 to pro I tect, 7 j 
Some 7 I frail me | morial | still e | rected | nigh, 7 | 
7 With I un | couth 7 | rhymes, 7 | 7 and | shapeless 

I sculpture | deckM, 7 | 
7 Im l^lores the | passing | tribute | 7 of a | sigh. 7 

III 

7 Their | names, 7 | 7 their | years, 7 | spelt by the 

un I letter'd | muse, 7 | | 
7 The I place of | fame and | elegy | 7 sup | ply ; 7 ] 
I 7 And I many a | holy | text 7 | 7 a | round she 
j strews 7 | 
7 That I teach the | rustic | moralist 7 | 7 to | die. 7 

ill 

7 For I who 7 I 7 to I dumb for | getfulness a | prey, 

7| 

7 This I pleasing | anxious | being | e'er re | signM, 

7| 
Left the | warm | precincts | 7 of the | cheerfiil | 

day, 7 | 
I 7 Nor I cast 7 | one 7 | longmg | lingering | 
Took be I hind. 7 | | | 
7 On I some 7 | fond 7 | breast 7 f 7 the j parting | 
soul re I lies, 7 { 
I Some 7 | pious | drops 7 | 7 the | closing | eyere 

j quires, 7 | 
I Ev'n from the j tomb, 7 | 7 the | voite of | Na- 
ture j cries ; 7 | \ 
Ilv'n in our | a$he9> | | live their | wonted j fires. 7 

I I I 
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7 For I thee who | mindful | 7 of the un | honors | 

dead ; 7 | 
Dost in these | lines, 7 | 7 their | artless | tale re | 

late, 7 I 
7 By I chance and \ lonely | contem \ plation \ ledj 

7 To I wander \ 7 in the \ gloomy ] walks of \ fatcj 

7| 
Hark ! 7 | | 7 how the | sacred | calm 7 | 7 that | 

breathes a | round, 7 | 
Bids 7 I every | fierce tu | multuous | passion | cease; 

^1 __ 

I 7 In I still 7 I small 7 | accents | whispering | 7 
from the | ground, 7 | 

7 A I grateful | earnest ( 7 of e | ternal | peace. 7 | 

7 No I more with | Nature | 7 and thy | self at | 

strife, 7 | 
7 Give I anxious | cares and | endless f wishes I 

room, 7 | 
But thro' the ( cool 7 | 7 se | quester'd | vale of | 

life, 7 I 
7 Pur I sue the | noiseless | tenor | 7 of thy | doom* 

■^1 I I 



APOSTROPHE TO THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

V 

BURKE. 

7 It is I now, 7 | sixteen or | seventeen | years 7 | 

7 since I I saw the | Queen of | France, 7 | then the 

D 



J 

I 
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Dauphiness, | T at Ver | sailles, 7 | | 7 aiid | surely 
j never \ lighted on this | orb, 7 | 7 which she \ hard^ 

ly \ seemed to \ touchy 7 | 7 a | more de | lightful | 

vision. \s I I 7 I I saw her | just a | bove the ho | 
rizon, I | decorating and | cheering | 7 the | eleva- 
ted I sphere 7 | 7 she | just be | gan to | move in: | 

I glittering, | 7 like the | morning | star; | | full of 
I life, 7 I 7 and | splendour, | 7 and | joy. 7 | | | 
Oh! 7 I what a | revo | lution! | | 7 and | what a 

I heart 7 | must I | have, 7 | 7 to | contemplate [ 7 
with I out e I motion, | that 7 | 7 ele | vation | 7 and 

I that 7 I fall! 7 I | | 
Little I did I I dream 7 | 7 that | vi^hen she | added 

I titles of I vene | ration | 7 to | those of en | thusi | 
astic, I distant, | 7 re | spectful | love, 7 | | that she 
should I ever be o | bliged 7 | 7 to | carry the | sharp 
7 I antidote | 7 a | gainst dis | grace 7 | 7 con |- ceal- 
cd in I that 7 | bosom ; | | | little did I | dream | 
that I should have | lived to *| see 7 | such dis | asters 

I fallen up | on her | 7 in a | nation of [ gallant | 
men; 7 | | 7 in a | nation of | men of | honor | 7 
and of I chevaliers. | | | 7 I | thought 7 | ten 7 | 
thousand | swords 7 | 7 must have | leaped from their 

I scabbards, | | 7 to a | venge 7 | even a | look 7 | 
7 that I threatened | her with | insult. | | | 7 But 
the I age of | chivalry | 7 is | gone; 7 | | That of | 
sophisters, | 7 e | conomists and | calculators, | 7 has 
sue I ceeded ; | J 7 and the | glory of | Europe | 7 
is ex I tinguishcd | 7 for | ever. | | | Never, | never 
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I more, 7 | shall we be | hold 7 | 7 that | generous | 
loyalty | 7 to | rank and | sex, 7 | | 7 that | proud 

sub I mission, | | 7. that | dignified o | bedience, | 
j 7 that sub | ordi | nation of the | heart, 7 | | 7 
which I kept a | live, 7 [ ^ven in | servitude it | self, 7 
j 7 the j spirit | 7 of an ex ( alted | freedom. | | | 
7 The I unbought | grace of ] life, 7 | 7 the | cheap 
de I fence of | nations, [ | 7 the | nurse of ( manly | 
sentiment | 7 and he | roic | enterprise | 7 is | gone ! 

7 I I 7 It is I gone, 7 |'7 that | sensi | bility of | 
principle, | | 7 that | chastity of | honor, | | 7 
which I felt a | stain 7 | 7 like a | wound, 7 | | 7 
which in | spired 7 | courage | 7 whilst it | mitigated 

fe I rocity, ( | 7 which en ( nobled | 7 what | ever 
it I touched ; 7 | | 7 and | under | which, 7 | vice it 

I self 7 I lost 7 I half its | evil, | 7 by | losing | sdl its 
I grossness. 



CANDOUR. 

pope's essay on criticism. 



7 Be I thou the | first 7 | true 7 | merit | 7 to be | 

friend. 7 | | 
His 7 I praise is | lost 7 | 7 who | stays -7 | 7 till | all 

com ) mend. 7 | 
Short is the | date a | las, 7 | 7of | modern | rhymes^ 
7| 
I 7 And I 'tis but | just 7 | 7 to [ let them | live be 
[ times. 7 I | | 
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No 7 I longer | now that | goWen | age ap | pears, 

7 When | patriach | wits 7 ] 7 sur | vived 7 | 7 a | 

thousand | years; 7 | | | 
Now 7 I length of | fame 7 | 7 (our | second | life) 7 
I 7 is I lost, 7 I 

7 And I bare 7 | three 7 | score 7 | 7 is | all even | 

that can | boast ; 7 | 
7 Our I sons 7 | 7 their | father's | failing | language 

I see : 7 I | 
7 And I such as | Chaucer | 5s 7 | | 7 shall ] Dryden 

I be. 7 I I I 
So 7 I 7 when the | faithful | pencil | 7 has de | siga- 

'd, 7 I 
Some 7 | bright i | dea 7 | 7 of the | master's | mind, 

7 1 f 

Where a new | world 7 | leaps 7 | out 7 | at his com 

I mand, 7 | 
7 And I ready | nature | waits 7 | upon his | hand ; 

When the | ripe 7 | colours | soften | 7 and u | nite, 

7| 
7 And I sweetly | melt 7 | into just ] shade and | 

light, 7 I ^ 

7 When | mellowing | years 7 | 7 their | full per | Sec- 
tion I give, 7 I I 
7 And I each 7 | bold 7 | figure ] | just be | gins to 
I live, 7 I _ 

7 The I treacherous | colours | 7 the fair | art be { 
tray, 7 | 
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7 Atiid I all the | bright ere | ation | fades a | way ! 7 

111 

7 Un I happy | wit, 7 | | like 7 | most mis [ taken 

I things, 7 I 
7 A I tones not | 7 for that | envy | 7 which it | 
brings* 7 | | | 

7 In I youth a | lone, 7 | 7 its | empty | praise 7 j 7 

we. I boast, 7 | 
7 But I soon 7 I 7 the I short-lived | vanity is | lost : 

'''I I I _ _ 

7 Like | some 7 | fair 7 | flower | 7 the | early | 
spring sup | plies 7 | 

7 That I gaily | blooms, 7 | | 7 but ) even in | 

blooming J dies. 7 ) | j 
7 If I wit so I much from | ignorance | 7 under [ go, 

n _ 

I Ah 7 I let not | learning | toe 7 | 7 com | mence 
its I foe! '7 I II 

7 Of I old, 7 I those met re | wards 7 | who could ex- 

I eel, 7 I 
7 And I such were | prais'd 7 | who but en | deav- 

our'd I well: 7 | 
7 Tho' I triumphs | were to | generals | only | due, 

7| 
Crowns were re | serv'd 7 | 7 to | grace the j soldiers 

|too.7| I I ■ 

Now, 7 I they who | reach Par | nassus' | lofty | 
crown, 7 |, 

D2 
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7 Em I ploy their | pains to | spurn some | otbexs | 

' down \ 7 
7 And I while 7 | self 7 | love 7 | 7 each | jealous | 

writer | rules, 7 | 
7 Con I tending | wits 7 | 7 be | come 7 | 7 the j 

sport of I fools. '^ ) I I 
7 But I still 7 I 7 the I worst 7 | 7 with | most re | 
gret com | mend; 7 | 
I 7 For I each 7 | ill7 | author 7 | 7 is as | bad a 
I friend. 7 | | | 
7 To what X I base 7 | ends 7 | and by what | abject | 

ways, 7 | 
7 Are | mortals | urg'd through | sacred | lust of 

^ praise! 7 | 
Ah 7 I ne'er so | dire a | thirst of | glory | boast, 7 

Nor in the | critic t | [let the | man be | lost. 7 | 



Good 7 I nature | 7 and | good 7 | sense 7 | 7 must | 

ever | join ; 7 | 
7 To I err is | human ; | | 7 to for | give, 7 | 7 di | 

vine. 7 I I | 



THE CHEVALIER'S LAMENT. 

BURNS. 

7 The I small birds | 7 re | joice in the | green leaVcs 

re I turning, | 
7 The I murmuring | streamlet | wiAds 7 | clear 7 | 7 

thro' the | vak: 7 | | 
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7 The' I hawthorn-trees [ | blow in the | dews of the 

{ morning, | 

7 And I wild scattered ] cowslips | 7 be | deck the 

sweet I dale. 7 | | | 
7 But I what can give | pleasure, ) 7 or | what can 

seem | fair, 7 | 

. 7 While the ( lingering [ moments | 7 are | numbered 
by I care ? 7 | 

No 7 I flowers | gaily | springing | 7 nor | birds 7 ( 
sweetly | singing, | 

7 C!an I soothe 7 | 7 the | sad 7 | bosom | 7 of | joy- 
less des I pair. 7 | | j 

7 The I deed that I | dared 7 | 7 could it [ merit their 

I malice ? | 
7 A ] king and a | father | 7 to | place on his | 

throne ? 7 | 
7 His I right 7 | 7 are these .| ffiUs 7 | ,7 and his | 

right I 7 are these | vallies, | 

7 Where the | ^old 7 | beasts 7 | find 7 | shelter, \ 7 
but I I can find | none. 7 j | | 

7 But I 'tis not I my 7 I sufierings | thus 7 | wretched 
I 7 for I lorn ! 7 | 

7 My I brave 7 | gallant | fziends, 7 | 7 'tis j your 7 
{ ruin I j mourn ; | 

Your 7 I deeds 7 | proved T j so 7 j loyal J 7 in | hot 
bloody I trial, { 

7 A I las! 7 | 7 can I | make y#tt no | sweeter re | 
turn ! 7 I | | 



> 
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DIRGE JN CYMBELINE. 

COLLINS. 

7 To I fair Fi I dele's | grassy | tomb-, 7 [ 

Soft 7 |. maids and | village | hinds 7 | 7 shall | 
bring 7 



Etich 7 I opening | sweet, 7 | 7 of | earliest | bloom, 
I 7 And I rifle | all 7 | 7 the breathing -I spring. 7 

_ I I I _ 

No 7 I wailing | ghost 7 | 7 shall | dare ap | pear, 7 j 

7 To I vex with | shrieks, 7 | 7 this | quiet | grove; 
7| _ 

I 7 But I shepherd,] lads as | semble | here ; 7 | 

7 And I melting | virgins | | own their | love. 7 | 

No 7 I withered | witch 7 | 7 shall | here be | seen, 

No 7 I goblins | lead their ( nightly | crew ; 7 ( j 
7 The I female | fays 7 | 7 shall | haunt the | green, 

7| _ 

7 And I dress thy | grave 7 | 7 with | pearjy | dew. 

7| I I 

7 The I red breast | oft, 7 | 7 at | evening | hours 7 | 
7 Shall I Jcindly \ \ lend his | little | aid 7 | 

7 With I hoary | moss, 7 | 7 and | gathered | Sowttiy 



I 



7 To I deck the | ground 7 | 7 where | thou trt | 
laid. 7 I I I 
7 When { howling | winds 7 | 7 and [ beating | rain 

7 In I tempests | | shake thy | sylvan | cfeU ; 7 
7 Or I midst the | chace 7 | 7 on | every | plain, 7 | 
7 The I tender | thought 7 | 7 on | thee shall | 
dwell; 7 ( | | 

Each 7 I loiiely | scene 7 | 7 shall | thee re | store, 

7 For I ^hee, 7 | 7 the | tear 7 | 7 be | duly | shed ; 

7 Be I lov'd, 7 I 7 tiU I life 7 | 7 can | charm no | 

more ; 7 ( ( 
7 And I moum'd, 7 | 7 till | Pity's | self be | dead. 

^ III 



HOHENLINDEN. 

CAMPBELL^ 

7 On I Linden | [ when the | sun was | low, 7 | 

7 All I bloodless | | lay the un | trodden | snow, 7 | 

J 7 And I dark as | winter | 7 was the | flow 7 | 
7 Of I Iser | rolling | rapidly, j j | 
7' But I Linden | | saw an | other | sight 7 | 
When the | drum 7 | beat 7 | 7 at | dead of | night 
7| ^ 

7 Com I inwdiug | fire$ 9f j d^^tb, 7 | 7 to j liyht 

I 
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7 The I darkness | 7 of her | scenery. | 
7 By I torch and j trumpet | | fast ar | ray'd, 7 | 
Each 7 I horseman | drew his | battle | blade, 7 | 
7 And I furious | 1 every | charger | neighed 7 | 
7 To I join the | dreadful [ revelry. | | | 
Then 7 | shook the | hills 7 | 7 with | thunder | riv- 
en, I 
Then 7 | rush'd the | steed, 7 | 7 to [ battle | driv- 
en, | 
I And 7 I louder than the | bolts of | heaven, | | 

Frr,7|flash'd7 I 7the| red7 t 7ar I tiUery. I | | 
7 And I redder | yet 7 | 7 those | fires shall | glow , 

7 On I Linden's | hills of | blood-stain'd | snow, 7 | 

I 
7 And I darker | yet 7 | 7 shall | be the | flow, 7 | 

7 of I Iser | rolling | rapidly. | | | 

7 'Tis I morn; 7 | | 7 but | scarce 7 | yon 7 | lurid 

I sun 7 I 

7 Can \ pierce the | war-douds | rolling | dun ; 7 | 

I 
7 Where | furious | Frank 7 | 7and | fiery | Hun 7 | 

I Shout in their | sulphurous | canopy. | [ | 
7 The I combat | deepens. | .| | On7 | 7 ye | brave 

7 I 
7Who I nuA to | glory | | 7 or the | grave: 7 | 

I I 
Wave 7 I I Munich | | all thy | banners | wave ; 7 

i I 
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1 And 1 charge 7 | 7 with ( aU 7 | 7 % | chivalry. ( 

I I 
Few 7 I few shall | part 7 | 7 where | many | meet 7 

.Ml 

7 The I snow 7 | 7 shall be their | winding | sheet ; 7 

I I ~ 

7 And I every | turf 7 | 7 be | neath their | feet 7 | 
7 Shall I be a I soldier's | sepulchre. | | | 



THE THUNDER STORM. . 

BY MONTGOMERY. 

O for I evening's ( brownest ( shade ; 7 ( 

I Where the | breezes | play 7 | 7by [ stealth, 7 
7 lu the I forest- | cinctured | glade, 7 | 

Round the | hermitage of | Health : 7 | | 
7 While the | noon-bright | mountains | blaze, 7 | 
7 In the | sun's tor | menting | rays : 7 | | | 
O'er the | sick and | sultry | plains,' 7 | 

Through the | dim 7 ( 7 de | lirious | air, 7 | | 
Agonizing | silence | reigns; 7 | | 

7 And the | wanness | 7.of des | pair. 7 | | | 
Nature | faints 7 [ 7 with | fervent | heat; 7 |' | 
Ah ! 7 I 7 her I pulse 7 | 7 has | ceas'd to | beat. 7 | 



Now in I deep and | dreadful ( gloom, 7 

crouds on I clouds 7 | 7 por | tentous | spread ; 7 



Black 7 I as if the | day of | doom, 7 | 
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Hung o'er | nature's | shrinking | head. 7 | | ( 
Lo, 7 I 7 the I lightning | breaks from | high ; 7 | | 
God is I coming | | God 7 | 7 is | nigh. 7 | | | 
Hear ye not | 7 his | chariot | wheels, 7 | 

7 As the I mighty | thunder | rolls ; 7 | 
Nature, | | startled | nature, | | reels, 7 | 

7 From the | centre | 7 to the | poles. 7 | | | 
Tremble | ocean | earth 7 ( 7 and | sky. 7 ( | 
Tremble, | | God 7 | 7 is | passing | by. 7 ( | | 
Darkness | | wild with | horror | forms 7 | 

His mys | terious | hiding | place; 7 | ^ | | 
Should he | 7 from his | ark of | storms 7 | 

Rend the | veil 7 | 7 and | show his | face, 7 | | 
7 At the [ judgment | 7 of his | eye 7 | 
All the I universe | 7 would | die. 7 | | | 
Brighter | broader | ligbtnings | flash, 7 | 

Hail and | rain, 7 | 7 tem | pestuous | fall, 7 | | 
Louder | deeper | thunders | crash, 7 | 

Deso I lation | threatens | all. "^ | | | 
Struggling | nature | gasps for | breath, 7 | 
7 In the | agony | 7 of | death. "7 | | | 
God of I vengeance | 7 from a | bove, 7 | 

While thine | awful | bolts are | hurled, 7 | 
I O, 7 I 7 re I member | | thou 7 | 7 art | leve : 7 

_L' ' _ 

Spare, 7 | O, | spare 7 | 7 a | guilty | werld. 7 j 

II 

Stay thy | flaming | wrath a | while; 7 | 
See thy [ bow of | promise | smile. 7 | | | 
Welcome | 7 in the | East^n [ cloud 7 | 
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Messenger of | mercy ( still; 7 | | 
Now 7 I 7ye | wkids 7 | 7 pro | claim a | loud 7 ( 
Peace on | earth, 7 | 7 to | man 7 | good 7 | will. 

7| I 1 > , 

Nature, | God^s re | penting \ child 7 | 

See thy |" parent | | reconcil'd. | -| j 

Harky 7 I j 7 the | nightingale | | 7 a | far,. ? ( } 

Sweetly | sings the | sun to | rest; 7 | 
7 And a ( wakes the | evening ( star, 7 | 

7 In the | rosy | tinted | west ; 7 | 
While the | moon's en | chanting | eye, 7 ] 
Opens I Paradise j 7 on | high. 7 | | j 
Clear and | tranquil | 7 is the | night, 7 | 

Nature's | sore af | flictions | cease ; 7 j 
7 And the j storm that | bent its | might, 7 j 

Has a I covenant | 7 of | peace. 7 ( J j 
Vengeance | drops her ( harmless | rod, 7 j 
Mercy I 7 is the I power of | God. 7 | j ] 



LUCY. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Three 7 | years 7 | 7 she | grew, 7 ] 7 in | sun and j 

shower, | | 
Then 7 | nature | said, 7 |. 7 "a | lovelier ( flower } 

7 On I earth 7 | 7 was | never j sowfl ; 7 | | 
This 7 I child 7 I I to my I self 7 | 7 will | take; 7 
I She shall be | mine ; 7 | | and I will | make 7 
7 A 1 lady | 7 of my ( own, 7 | f f ^ 

£ 
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1 ** % I self 7 I will to ray | darling | | be, 7 f ^ 
7 Both I law and | impulse : | ] 7 and with | me 7 | 

7 The I girl 7 | 7 in | rock 7 | 7and.| plain, 7 | 
7 In 1 earth and | heaven, | 7 in | glade and | bow- 
er, | 
7 Shall I feel 7 | 7 an f over | seeing | power | 

7 To I kindle | 7 and re | strain. 7 | | | 
'^ She shall be | sportive | 7 as the | fawn, 7 | 
7 That I wild with | glee 7 | 7a | cross the | lawn 7 | 

7 Or I up the | mountain | | springs; 7 | | 
7 And I her« 7 | 7 shall | be the | breathing | balm, 

7 And ( her's 7 | 7 the | silence | 7 and the | calirt 7 | 

7 Of I mute in | sensate | things. 7 | | | 
7 "The I floating | clouds 7 | 7 their | state shall [ 

lend 7 | 
7 To I her; 7 | | 7 for | her 7 | 7 the | willow | 
bend; 7 | 
I Nor shall she | fail to | see ; 7 | 
Even in the [ motions | 7 of the | storm 7 ( 
Grace 7 | 7 that shall | mould 7 ) 7 the \ ipaiden's | 
form, 7 I 
7 By I silent | sympathy. | | 
I 7 ''The I stars of | midnight | 7 shall be | dear 

7| 

7 To I her : 7 | | and she shall | lean her | ear 7 | 

7 In I many a | secret | place, 7 | 
7 Where | rivulets | dance their | wayward | round, 7 



7 And I beautv, | | lorn of | murmuring \ sounds 7 
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7 Shall I pass 7 ] into her | face. 7 | | | 
7 " And I vital j feelings of de | light 1 \ . 
7 Shall I rear her | form' 7 | 7 to | stately | height ; 7 

I 7 Her | virgin | bosom | swell; 7 | | 
Such 7 1 thoughts 7 | 7 to | Lucy | 7 I will | give, 7 



7 While I she and j I 7 | 7 to | gether '| live 7 | 

Here 7 | 7 in this j happy j dell. 7 [ | | 
Thus 7 I Nature | spake. 7 | | 7 The | work 7 | 7 

was I done. 7 | | | 
How 7 I soon 7 | 7 my | Lucy's j race 7 ] 7 was | 
run! 7 I I 
7 She I died, 7 | | 7 and | left to | me 7 | 
7 This I heath, 7 | 7 this | calm and | quiet ] scene ; 
7| , 

I 7 The I memory of | what 7 | has 7 | been, 7 | 
I 7 'And I never | more 7 j will 7 | be. 7 | j j 



MORNING. 

BYRON 

Night 7 1 wanes, 7 | | 7 the [ vapours | round the 

I mountains \ curl'd, 7 | 
Melt into I morn, 7 | | 7 and | light a | wakes the 

I world; 7 | ( 

Man 7 I 7 has an I other ( day 7 | 7 to | swell the [ 
past, 7 I I 
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7 And I lead him | near to |- little : | 7 but hia f last* 7 

111 

7 But I mighty [ Nature, \ \ bounds 7 | 7 as from 

her I birth, 7 | | 
1 The I sun 7 | 7 is in the | heavens, | 7 and | lifeou 

I earth ; 7 | | 
Flowers | 7 in the | valley, | | splendour | 7 in th«> 

I beam, 7 | | 
Health 7 | 7 on the | gale, 7 | j 7 and | freshness | 

7 in the | stream. 7 | ( | 

7 Im I mortal | man, 7 | | 7 be | hold her | glories 

I shine, 7 | 
7 And I cry, 7 | 7 ex | ulting | inly, |' | ** they are 

I thine!" 7 I | | 

Gaze 7 I on, 7 I 7 while | yet thy | gladden'd | eye 7 

I may 7 | see ; 7 | 
T A I morrow | comes, 7 | | when they are [ not for 
I thee : 7 



T And I grieve 7 | what 7 | .may 7 J 7 a | bove thy |. 
senseless ] bier, 7 | 

i Nor I earth, 7 | 7 nor | Iky, 7 | 7 will | yield 7 | 

7 a I single | tear ; 7 ) | 

7 Nor I cloud 7 | 7 slrall | gather | more, 7 | 7 nor | 
leaf 7 I 7 shall | fall, 7 | | 

7 Nor I gale 7 | breathe 7 | forth 7 | one 7 | sigh 7 |* 

7 for I thTe, 7 | 7 for | dL 7 | | | 
7 But \ creeping | things 7 | 7 shall | revel | 7 in tlicir 

J spojT, 7 I t. 
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7 And I fit thy | ch^ 7 | 7 to | ferti&ze the | soil. 7 
I I I 



THE BATTLE OF WARSAW. 

7 When | leagued op | pression | pour'd to | northern 

I wars, 7 | 
7 Her | whisker'd | pandoors, | 7 and her | fierce 7 | 

7 hus I sars, 7 | | 
Wav'd her j dread 7 | standard j 7 to the ( breeze of 

I mom, 7 I 



I Peal'd her | loud 7 | drum, 7 | 7 and | twang'd 

her I trumpet | horn ; 7 | 
I 7 Tu I multuous j horror ( j brooded | o'er her 
I van, 7 I _ 

7 Pre I saging | wrath, 7 | 7 to | Poland, J | 7 and 
to I man! 7 I J | 
Warsaw's | last 7 | champion, j T from her | height 
1\1 sur I veyed, 7 | | 
Wide o*er the \ fields, 7 | 7 a | waste of | ruin | laid ; 
_ 7| I I 

O ! 7 I Heaven ! | 7 Ae | cried, 7 | 7 my | bleeding j 

country | save ! 7 | 

I Is there no | hand on | high, 7 | 7 to | shield the 
I brave ? 7 | | 
What though dc | struction j j sweep these | lovely 

I plains, 7 | 
Rise, 7 I fellow I men! 7 | 7 our | country | | yet 

re ] mains ! 7 | 

E2 
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'1 By I that 7 | dread 7 | name, 7 | 7 we | wave the | 

sword on [ high, 7 | 

7 And I swe^r7 | 7 for | herto | live! 7 | | 7with | 
her7 I 7to I die! 7 | | * | 
7 He I' said, 7 | | and on the | rampart \ heights 7 
I 7 ar I rayed 7 | 

7 His I trusty | warriors, | | (eWy 7 | 7 but [ undis | 
niay'd; 7 | 
I Firm 7 | paced, 7 | 7 and | slow, 7 | 7 a | horrid 
I front 7 I they | form, 7 | | 
Still 7 I 7 as the I breeze, 7 | 7 but | dreadful | 7 as 

the I storm ; 7 | | 
Low 7 I murmuring | sounds a | long their | banners 

I fly. 7 1 

7 Re I venge 7 | 7 or | deaths 7 | 7 the | watchword 

I 7 and re I ply; 7 I | | 
Then 7 | peal'd the | notes, 7 | 7 om | nipotent to \ 
charm, 7 



7 And the | loud 7 | tocsin | [ tolPd 7 | 7 their | last 
a I larm, 7 | | | 

7ln I vain, 7 | 7 a | las! 7 | 7in | vain, 7 | | 7 ye 
I gallant | few! 7 | 

7 From | ranfe to | rank 7 | 7 your | volley' d | thun- 
der j flew; 7 I I 

Oh! 7 I bldodiest | picture | 7 in the | book of | 
Tmie, 7 ] 

7 Sar I matia | fell, 7 | wn | wept^ 7 | 7 with- 1 out a j 
crime; 7 | 

Found not a | generous | friend, 7 | 7 a | pitying | 
foe, 7 I 



^ . i 
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I Strength in her \ arms, 7 { 7 fu^r \ mercy \ 7 is 
her I wo ! 7 I | 
Dropp'd from her | nerveless | grasp, 7 | 7 the | shat« 
ter'd I spear, 7 | 
j Clos'd her | bright 7 | eye, 7 | 7 and j curb'd 7 

I 7 her 7 | high ca | reer ; 7 | [ 
Hope, 7 I 7 for a j season^ \ | bade the j world | 

fare 7 | well, 7 | 
I 7 And I Freedom | shriek'd, 7 | 7 as | Kosci | 
usko I fell. 7 I I I 
7 The I sun 7 | went 7 | down, 7 | 7 nor*| ceasMthe 

I carnage | there, 7 | 
7 Tu I multuous | marder | | shook the | midnight 

|air, 7i I 
7 On I Prague's 7 | proud 7 ( arch 7 | 7 the | fires of 

I ruin I glow, 7 | 
7 His I blood-dyed | waters | ( murmuring | far be 

I low; 7 J I _ 

7 The I storm pre | vails 7 | j 7 the | rampart | 

yields a | way, 7 | 
Bursts the | wild 7 | cry 7 | 7 of | horror j 7 and dis 

|may!7| I 
Hark! 7 | \1 as the \ smouldering \ piles 7 | 7 with 

I thunder \ fallj 7 | 
7 A I thousand | shrieks 7 | 7 for | hopeless | mercy 

I call! 7 I I 
Earth 7 | shook, 7 | j red ( meteors | flashMa | long 
, the I sky," 7 | 

7 And I conscious | Nature^ | shudder'd | 7 at die | 
cry! 7 I I 1 



*» 



«» 
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I 7 De I parted | spirits of the | mighty | dead ! 7 | 

Te that at ] Marathon | 7 and | Leuctra | bled! 7 ] 

Friends of the | world! 7 | 7res | tore your j swords 7 

I 7 to I man, 7 | | 
Fight in his | sacred | cause, 7 | 7 and | lead the | 
van! 7 | 

} Yet for Sar | roatia's { tears of | blood 7 | 7 a | tone, 

7 I _ _ 

7 And I make 7 | her 7 | arm 7 | 7 pu | issant | 7 as 
your I own. 7 | | | 

Oh ! 7 I once a | gain 7 | 7 to | Freedom's | cause 7 

I 7 re I tuFn, 7 | 
Thou 7 I patriot | Tell! 7 | thou | Bruce- 7 (7 of | 
Bannoc | burn! 7 | | | 



THE THAMES. 

DENHAIC'S cooper's HILL. 

7 My I eye de \ scending from the \ hill^ 1 \ 7 sur ( 

veys 7 | 
7 Where | Thames a | mong the | wanton | vallies | 

strays: 7 | 
Thames! 7 | 7 the most | lov'd of | all the | ocean's 

I sons 7 I 
7 By his I old 7 | sire^ 7 | T to his em | braces |' runs, 

7| 
Hasting to | pay his | tribute to the | sea, 7 | 
7 Like I mortal | lift 7 | 7 to | meet e | teraity; | 
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Tho* with those ] streams 7 | 7 he | no re | semblance 

I hold, 7 I 
"Whose 7 I foam is |, amber, | 7 and their | gravel 7 

I gold; 7 I 
His 7 I genuine | 7 and less | guilty | wealth to ex | 

plore, 7 I 
Search not his { bottom, { | but sur | vey his | 

shore, 7 [ 
7 O'er I which he ( kindly | spreads his | spacious ] 

wing, 7 I 
7 And I hatches | plenty | 7 for the en | suing ] 

spring, 7 | 
7 Nor I then de | strays it | 7 with too | fond a | stay, 

7 Like { mothers { 7 which their | infants | over [ 
lay; 7 I 
] Nor with a | sudden and im | petuous | wave, 7 

111 

Like pro | fuse | kings, 7 ] 7 re | sumes 7 J 7 the | 
wealth he | gave. 7 | f | ' 

No 7 I unex ( pected | inun | dations | spoil 7 | 

7 The I mower's [ hopes, 7 | 7 nor | mock 7 | 7 the 

I ploughman's | toil; 7 | 
7 But I godlike [his un ] wearied | bounty | flows i 

7| 
First 7 I loves to j do, 7 j then 7 ( loves the | good he 
j does. 7 I I 

Nor are his ] Uessings I 7 to his ] banks con | fined, 
7| I 
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7 But I Cree and | common, | 7 as the | sea or | 

wind; 7 | 
I When he to | boast 7 | or to dis | perse his { 

stores, 7 | 
Full of the I tributes of his | grateful [ shores, 7 j 
Visits the | world; 7 | | and in his | flying | towers [ 

Brii^gs I home to us, | 7 and | makes both | Indies [ 
ours ; 7 I 
I Finds 7 | wealth where ( 'tis, 7 j 7 be | stows it 

I 7 where it | wants, 7 | 
I Cities in | deserts, | woods in ( cities, | plants. 7 

I I I _ 

So that to I us 7 I no. 7 I thing, 7 | no 7 | place is j 
strange, 7 j | 

While his | fair 7 | bosom | 7 is the | world's ex | 

change. 7 | | | 
O could I I flow like | thee! 7 ) 7 and | make thy | 

stream 7 | * 
7 My I great ex | ample, | | as it is my j theme ; 7 

I I I 
7 Tho' I deep, 7 | yet 7 | clear; 7 j 7 tho' J gentle 

I yet not | dull; 7 | 

j Strong without | rage; 7 | 7 with | out o'er | 

flowing, I I full. 7 I I I 



^EXECUTION OF THE EARL OF ARGTLE. 

fox's HI9T0BT OF JAIOES II. 

7 09 tbe I thirtieth of | Jane, 7 | T erne ] thousand 
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ii 



,\ 7 six 1 hundred | 7 and [ eighty |^ five, 7 | 7 the | 
Earl of Ar | gyle 7 | 7 was | brought from the | cas- 
tle, I I first, 7 I 7 to the | Laigh 7 ( council-house, 

I 7 and | thence, 7 | 7 to the | place of exe | cution. 

I I I 7 Be I fore he | left the | castle, | 7 he had 
his I dinner | 7 at the \ usual \ houTy 7 | 7 at ( which 
lie dis I coursed, 7 | not only | calmly, | 7 but | even 

j cheerfully, | 7 with Mr. | Chateris | 7 and | others. 

I I I Aftor I dinner | 7 he re | tired, 7 | 7 a* was 
his I custom^ \ 7 to his | bed-chamber, | | where it ^ 
is re j corded, j 7 that he | slept 7 | quietly j 7 for a 

I bout a I quarter of an | hour. 7 | | | While he 
was in J bed, 7 | one of the ] members of the | coun- 
cil j came, 7 | 7 and | intimated | 7 to the at | tcnd- 
ants, j 7 a de ( sire 7 ( 7 to j speak with him. | | 7 
Upon I being | told 7 | 7 th^t the j Earl 7 | 7 was a 

I sle0p, 7 I 7 and had | left 7 |, orders | not to be dis 

I turbedj 7 | 7 the | manager | disbe | lieved the ac 

j count, 7 I I which he con | sidered | 7 as- a de | 
vice 7 I 7 to a I void 7 | further | questionings. | | 
I 7 To I satisfy him, | 7 the | door of the | bed- 
chamber, I 7 was I half 7 | opened, j 7 and | then 7 

I 7 he be I held, | 7 ew | joying a \ sweet 7 | 7 and 

I tranquil \ slumber, | 7 the | man, 7 | who 7 \ 1 by 
the I doom of \ him 7 | 7 and his \ fellows, \ 7 was to 

I die 7 I 7 with | in the | short 7 | space 7 .| 7 of | 
UV0.7 j hours! 7 | ) | 

Struck with the j sight, 7 [ 7 he | hurried j 7 out of 
the I room, 7 ( | quitted the | castle | 7 with the | 
utmost pre | cipi | tation, | 7 and | hid himself | 7 in 
the ] lodgings of an ac | quaintance j 7 who \ lived 7 
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j neat J 7 j | 7 where he | threw himself | 7 upo6 
the I first 7 f bed that pre-| sented itself, | 7 and had 
j every ap | pearance of a | man 7 | suffering | 7 the 
j most ex I cruciating | torture. | | | 7 His | friend, 
7 J 7 who was ap | prised of the | state he was | in, 7 
j 7 and who | naturally con | eluded be was | ill, 7 
j I offers him some | wine. 7 | | | 7 He re j 

fiised, 7 I saying, | "no, 7 ] no, 7 | that 7_[will not 
I help me. 1 | 7 I have | been at Ar | gyle, 7 ] 7. 
and I saw hhn | sleeping | 7 05 | pleasantly as \ ever 
I man! \ didl \ 7with | in 7 | one 7 | hour 7 | 7 of 
E I ternity, | | 7 but | as for | me" 7 | | 

I 7 The I name of the | person I 7 to | whom 7 | 
this 7 I anecdote re | lates*7 [ 7 is | not 7 | mentioned, 
\ I 7 and the | truth of it | 7 may | therefore f7 be 
] fairly con | sidered | 7 as | liable ] 7 to | that de j 
gree of | doubt, 7 | 7 with | which 7 | men of | judg- 
ment I 7 re I ceive 7 | every | species | 7 of tra | di- 
tional I history. | | | Woodrow, | 7 how | ever, | 
7 whose ve | racity \ ^ is a \ hove sus \ pidon, \ | 
says, 7 I 7 he I had it | 7 from the | most un | ques- 
tionable I 7 au I thority. | | | 7 It is | not in it | 
self 7 I un | likely; | | 7 and | who is there, | 7 that 

j would not I wish it | true f 7 | | ] What a | satis 
I factory | spectacle | '^ to a \ philo \ sophical \ 
mindj 7 | 7 to | see the op | pressor | 7 in the \ zenith 
of his I power \ \ envying his | victim! | | | What 
an ac | knowledgment | 7 of the | superi | ority of | 
virtue ! | | | tV^hat an af | fecting | 7 and | forcibly 
{testimony | 7 of the | value of that | peace of] 
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mind, 7 | 7 which | Innocence | 7 a | lone 7 | 7 can 
con I fer! 7 | | | 7 We J know not | who 7 | 7 this 

I man 7 | was, 7 | | but when we re | fleet 7 | 7 that 
the I guilt 7 I 7 which | agonized him, | 7 was | prob- 
ably I 7 in I curred | 7 for some | vain 7 | title, | 7 or 
at I least 7 | 7 for sojne | increase of | wealth 7 j 7 
which he ( did not | want, 7 | 7 and | possibly | knew 
not I how to en | joy; 7 | 7 our dis ( gust 7 | 7 is | 
turned into | something | like com | passion, | 7 for 
that I very | foolish | class of | men, 7 | whom the | 
world 7 I calls 7 | wise in their | gene | ration. | j- | 
Soon 7 I after this | short re | pose, 7 | 7 Ar | gyle 

j 7 was I brought 7 | 7 ac | cording to | order ^ | 7 to 
the I Laigh 7 ) council-house, j 7 from | which 7 | 
place 1 \ 1 is \ dated \ 7 the \ letter to his | wife^ 7 | 
' I 7 and from | thence 7 | 7 to the | place of exe | cu- 
tion. I I I 7 On the | scaffold | 7 he had | some dis 

I course, 7 | 7 as | well with Mr. | Annand, | 7 a | 
minister | 7 op | pointed by \ Government \ 1 to at \ 
tend him, \ as with Mr. | Chateris. | | | He de | 
sired | both of them | 7 to { pray for him, J 7 and ] 
prayed him | self 7 | 7 with | much 7 | fervour | 7 and 
de I votion. | | | 7 The | speech which he | made to 
the I people | 7 was | such as | might be ex | pected 

I 7 from the | passages al | ready re | lated. |. ] | 

7 The I same 7 | mixture of | firmness | 7 and | mild- 
ness I 7 is con I spicuous in | every | part of it. | | 
I 7«We I ought not,'' | Isaid^ | Ae7 | 7 "todes | 
pise 7 I 7 our af | flictions, | nor to | faint 7 | under 

them. I I I 7 We | should not | suffer ourselves | 

P 
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7 to be ex | asperated | 7 a | gainst the | instruments 

j 7 of our I troubles, | nor by \ fraudulent \1 or \ 
pusil I lanimous com Ipliance, | | bring- 7 | guilt 7 

I upon our | selves ; 7 | | faint 7 | hearts 7 | 7 are | 
usually I false 7 | hearts, 7 | | choosing | sin, 7 | 
rather than | suffering." | | | 7 He | offers his | 
prayers | 7 for the | three 7 | kingdoms | 7 of [ Eng- 
land, I Scotland | 7 and | Ireland, | | and that an 

I end 7 | 7 may be | put 7 | 7 to their | present 7 | 
trials. I I I Havins: | then 7 | asked 7 | pardon | 7 
for his I own 7 | faults, 7 | both of \ God and \ man, 7 

I 7 he I would have con { eluded, | 7 but | being re | 
minded | 7 that he had | said 7 | nothing | of the | 
royal | family, | 7 he | adds, 7 | 7 that he re | fere, 7 

I 7 in I this 7 I matter | 7 to | what he had | said at 
his I trial | 7 con \ cernmg the \ test; 7 | | 7 that he 

I prayed 7 | 7 there | never might be | wanting | 
one 7 I of the I royal | family | 7 to sup | port the | 
Protestant re j ligion; | | 7 and if | any of them | 

7 had I swerved from the | true 7 | faith, 7 | 7 he 
prayed 7 | God 7 | 7 to | turn their | hearts ; 7 | 

7 but at I any rate | "7 to | save his | people | 7 from 
their | machi | nations. | | | When he had | ended, 
I 7 he I turned to the | south 7 | side of the | scaffold 
I 7 and | said, 7 | | " Gentlemen, | 7 I | pray you, 
I do not I miscon | struct | 7 my be | haviour | this 7 
I day. 7 I | 7 I | freely for | give 7 | all men | their 
7 I wrongs and | injuries | done a | gainst | me, 7 | 
7 as I I de I sire 7 | 7 to be for | given of | God." 7 | 
I I 7 He I then em | braced his | friends, 7 | | 
gave some | tokens | 7 of his re | membrance | 7 to 
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his I son-in-law, | Lord 7 | Maitlandy \ 7 for his \ 
daughter and | grand-children, | | strip t himself | 
7 of I part of his ap | parel, | 7 of ( which he \ like- 
wise I made 7 | presents, \ 7 and | laid his | head 7 | 
upon the | block. 7 | | | Having | uttered a | 
short 7 I prayer, | 7 he [ gave the | signal | 7 to the 
I exe I cutioner, I which was | instantly o | beyed, 7 
I 7 and his ( head 7 | severed from his | bodv. | | | 
Such w^re the | last 7 | hours 7 | 7 and | such the 

I final I close 7 | 7 of this | great 7 | man's 7 | life* 
7 I ( I May the | like 7 | happy se | renity, f 7 in 
such I dreadful \ circumstances, | 7 and a | death 7 | 
equally | glorious, | 7 be the | lot of | all, 7 | 7 whom 

I tyranny | 7 of what | ever des | cription | 7 or e?c | 
nomi I nation, | 7 shall in | any | age, 7 | 7 or in ( 
any \ country, \ \ call to ( expiate their | virtues | 
7 on the | scafiTold! \ ,\ \ 



A MOONLIGHT SCENE. 

pope's homer. ILIAD VIII. V. 673. 

7 The | leader | spoke. 7 | | 7 From | all his | host 

a I round 7 | 
Shouts of ap I plause 7 | 7 a | long the | shores re j 

sound. "7111 
Each from the \ yoke 7 | 7 the ( smoking | steeds Un 

|ty'd, 7] 
7 And j fix'd their [ headstalls [ 7 to his ) chariot ( 

side. 7 I II 
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Fat 7 I sheep and | oxen | 7 from the | town are | 
led, 7 I 
I 7 With I generous | wine, 7 | 7 and | all-sus | 
taining | bread. 7 | | | 
Full 7 I hecatombs | lay 7 | burning j 7 on the | 
shore; 7 | 
I 7 The I winds to | heav'n | 7 the | curling | va- 
pours I bore. 7 I _| | 
7 Un I grateful | offering | 7 to the im | mortal [ pow- 
ers! I 
7 Whose I wrath hung | heavy | 7 o'er the | Trojan 
I towers; | 
I 7 Nor I Priam I 7 nor his \ sons ob | tain'd their 
I grace; 7 | | 
Proud 7 I Troy they | hated, | 7 and her | guilty | - 

race. 7 | | | 
7 The I troops ex | ulting | satin | order | round, 7 | 
I 7 And I beaming | fires 7 | 7 il | lumin'd | all the 
I ground. 7 | | | 
As when the | Moon, 7 | 7 re | fulgent \ lamp of \ 

night, 7 I 
7 O'er I heav'ns clear | azure | spreads her | sacred 
' I light, 7 I 
When not a | breath7 | 7 dis | turbs the | deep se ) 

rene, 7 | 
And not a j cloud 7 | 7 o'er | casts the | solemn [ 

scene, 7 | 
I 7 X I round her | throne 7 | 7 the | vivid | plan- 
ets I roll, 7 I 
7 And I stars un | number' d | gild the | glowing | 
pole, 7 I 
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O'er the dark j trees 7 [ 7 a ( yellower | verdure | 

shed, 7 I 
7 And I tip with, j silver | every j mountain's | head ; 

Then 7 | shine the | vales, 7 | 7 the | rocks 7 | 7 in | 

prospect I rise, 7 | 
7 A I flood of I glory 7 | hursts from | all the | skies : 

7| I I _ 

7 The I conscious | swains, 7 | 7 re | joking in the \ 

sight ^ 7 I 
\ Eye the blue 7 | vault, 7 | 7 and | bless the | glori- 
__ ous I light. "7111 
So 7 I many | flames, 7 | 7 be j fore 7 | proud 7 | Ili- 

on I blaze, 7 | 
7 And I lighten | glimmering | Zanthus | 7 with her 

I rays; 7 I 
7 The I long re | flections | 7 of the | distant | fires 

7| 
Gleam on the | walls, 7 | 7 and | tremble | 7 on the 

I spires. "7 | | | 
7' A I thousand | piles the | dusky j horrors | gild,7 | 
7 And I shoot a | shady | lustre | 7 o'er the | field. 7 

III 

Full 7 I fifty I guards 7 | each 7 | flaming | pile at j 

tend, 7 11 
7 Whose I umber'd ] arms, 7 | 7 by | fits, 7 | thick 7 

I flashes | send, 7 | 
Loud 7 I neigh the ( coursers { 7 o'er their | heaps of 
I corn, 7 | 
] 7 And I ardent | warriours | | wail the {^sifig 

morn. "7 1 | j ' 

F2 
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HYMN TO THE DEITY ON THE SEASONS 

OF THE YEAR. 

THOMSON. 

These as they | change, 7 | \ Al \ mighty \ Father, 

I I these 7 | 
Are but the | varied | God. 7 | } | 7 The | rolling 

I year 7 | 
7 Is ] full of I thee. 7 | | | Forth in the | pleasing 

I Sprfng 7 I 
7 Thy } beauty | walks, 7 | | 7 thy [ tenderness | 7 

and I love. 7 | | | 
Wide 7 ( flush the | fields, 7 | | 7 the j softening | 

air 7 I 7 is I balm, 7 | | 
Echo the | mountains | round, 7 j | 7 tlie | forest | 

smiles, 7 [ I 
7 And I every | sense, 7 | 7 and | every [ heart 7 | 7 

Then 7 ) comes thy | glory | 7 in the | summer | 
months,. 7 { 

7 With I light and | heat re | fulgent. | f | Then 7 

thy I sun 7 I 
Shoots 7 I full per | fection | through the | swelling | 

year. '^ \ \ \ ' 

7 And I oft 7 I 7 thy ( voice 7 | 7 in | dreadful j 

thunder | speaks. '^ | | | 
7 AM I oft 7 I 7 at I dawn^ 7 [ \ deep 7 | noon 7 | 

7 or I falling | eve^ 7 | 
*? By I hTociia 7 I 7 9nd I grayest 7 | 7 atid ] hal^w 
I whispering j gales. 7 } || | 
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7 Thy I bounty | shines in | Autumn | uncon | fin- 
ed, 7 | 

7 And ( spreads a | common | feast 7 ( | 7 for | all 
that I Hve. 7 | | | 

7 In I Winter | | awful | thou! 7 | 7 with | clouds 
and I storms 7 | 

7 A I round thee | thrown 7 | | tempest o'er \ temp* 
est I rolVd: 7 | | 

7 Ma I jestic [ darkness ! | | | 7 on the | whirl- 
wind's I wing 7 



Riding \ siA [ Ume^ 7 | | 7 thou { bidst the | world 

7 I 7 a I dore, 7 | . 

7 And I humblest } nature [ 7 with thy { northern { 

blast. 7 I j ) 
7 Mys I terious | round ! 7 | ( (7 what | skill, 7 | 

7 what I force di | vine, 7 | 
Deep 7 | felt 7 j 7 ia | these s^ | pear, 7 | | 7 a | 

' simple I train, 7 | | 
Tet so de | Mghtful | mix'd, 7 | | 7 with ( such 7 | 

kind 7 I art, 7 |^ 
Such 7 I beauty | 7 and be | neficence ( 7 com | bin- 

ed,7| 

I Shade 7 | unper | ceived, 7 | so 7 ] softening f 7 
into I shade ; 7 | 

7 And I all 7 | so 7 | forming an har | monious | 
whole, 7 J 

That as they | stiU sue j ceed, 7 | 7 they J ravish | 

still. 7 I I I 
7 But I wandering | | o/X 7 | 7 with j hrute un \ conr 

scioits IgazCi 7 I 
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Man 7 | marks not | thee, 7 | | marks not the | 

mighty | hand, 7 ( 
7 That I ever \ bmy^ \ \ wheek the | silent [ 

spheres, 7 | | ^ 
Works 7 I 7 in the | secret | deep, 7 | | shoots 7 | 

teeming | thence 7 | * 

7 The I fair pro | fusion | 7 that o'er | spreads the | 
spring, 7 | 
I Flings from the | sun di | rect 7 | 7 the | flaming 

\^y;'{\ \ 

Feeds 7 | every | creature, | | hurls the [ tempest 
forth : 7 



7 And as on \ earth 7 | 7 this | grateful | change re 

volves, 7 I - 
7 With I transport | touches | all the | springs of | 

life. 7 I I I 
Nature | 7 at | tend ! 7 | | join 7 | every | living | 

soul, 7 I 
7 Be I neath the | spacious | temple of the | sky, 7 

I I 

7 In I ado | ration [ join, 7 | | 7 and | ardent | 

raise 7 | 
One 7 I general | song! 7 | | | 7 To | him 7 | 7 
ye I vocal | gales, 7 | 
I Breathe 7 | soft, 7 | 7 whose | spirit | 7 in your 
I freshness | breathes: 7 | | | 
O 7 I talk of I him 7 I 7 in I solitary | glooms ! 7 | 
I Where 7 | 7 o*er the \ rocky 7 | 7 the ( scarcely 
I waving I pine 7 | 
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Fills the I brovm 7 | shade 7 | 7 with a re | ligious j 

.^ awe. 7 I I I 

7 And I ye! 7(7 whose | bolder | note 7 | 7 is | 

heard a | fari 7 | 
7 Who I shcJce the as \ tonished \ world 7 | | lift 7 | 

high to I Heaven | 
7 The im | petuous | song, 7 | 7 and | say 7 | 7 from 

I whom you | rage. 7 | | | 
7 His I praise, 7 | 7 ye | brooks 7 | 7 at | tune, 7 | | 

7 ye I trembling [ rills ^ 7 | 
7 And I let me | catch it | 7 as I | muse a | long. 7 

1 1 I . 

Ye 7 I headlong | torrents, | | rapid and pro \ 
founds I 
I Ye 7 I softer ( floods, 7 | 7 that ( lead the | hu- 
mid I maze | 

7 A I long the | vale, | | 7 and | thou ma | jestic | 
main 7 | 

7 A I secret | world of | wonders | 7 in thy | self, 7 | 
I Sound 7 I 7hisstu | pendous [ praise, 7 | 7 whose 
I greater | voice, 7 | 

7 Or I bids you | roar, 7 | | 7 or | bids your | roar- 
ings I fall. 7 I I I 

Soft roll your | incense, | j herbs, 7 | 7 and | fruits, 
7 I 7 and | flowers, 7 | 

7 In I mingled | clouds to |~him, 7 | | 7 whose | sun 
ex I alts, 7 f 

7 Whose I breath per | fumes you, | 7 and whose ( 
pencil I paints. 7 j | | 
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Yc 7 I forests | bend, 7 | ye | harvests j | wave 7 j 
7 to I hiiiJ, 7 I I 



Breadie your | still 7 | song 7 | 7 into the J reaper's 

I heart, 7 | 
7 As home he | goes 7 | 7 be j neath 7 | 7 the | joy- 
ous I moon. 7 I , I | 
Ye that | keep 7 | watch in | heaven, | 7 a« | earth 

7 I 7 a I sleep 7 | 
Un I conscious \ liesy 7 | | 7 ef | fuse your | mildest 
I beams, 7 | 
I Ye 7 I constel \ lations, | | while your | angels 
I strike, '^ | 
7 A I mid the \ spangled \ sJcy, 7 | | 7 the | silver | 

lyre. 7 I .| | 
Great 7 | source of | day ! 7 | | blest 7 | image | here 

be I low, 1 I 
7 Of thy Pre | ator, | | ever | pouring | wide, 7 \ 
7 From j world to \ worlds 7 | 7 the | vital | ocean | 

round, 7 | | 
7 On \ nature | write 7 | 7 with \ every | beam 7 | 7 

his I praise. "7 | | | 
Ye 7 I thunders | i^l; 7 | | 7 be | hush'd 7 | 7 the | 

prostrate | world, 7 



7 While I cloud to | cloud 7 | 7 re | turns 7 | 7 the | 
solemn | hymn. 7 | | | 

Bleat out a | fresh, 7 | 7 ye | hills ; 7 j | 7 ye | mos- 
sy I rocks "/ ( 

7 Re I tain the | sound ; 7 ( | 7 the J broad res | pon- 
sive I low, 7 I 

7 Ye I vallies | raisef 7 ( J 7 for the | great 7 ) Shep- 
herd I reigns, 7 | 
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7 And I his un | suffering | kingdom | | yet 7 | 7 
will I come. 7 | | | 

Ye I woodlands | | all, 7 j 7 a | wake; 7 | | 7 a [ 
boundless | song 7 | 

Burst froni ihe | groves: 7 | | 7 and when the | rest- 
less I day, 7 | 

7 Ex \ piring, | | lays the | warbling ( world a | 
sleep, 7 I I 

Sweetest of | birds, 7 | | sweet 7 | Philo | meZa, | | 
charm 7 | 

7 The I listening | shades, 7 | 7 and | teach tlie | 
night 7 I his 7 | praise. 7 | | | 

Ye 7 I chief, 7 | 7 for \ whom 7 | 7 ^Ae | whole ere | 
ation I smiles: 7 | 

7. At I once the | head, 7 | 7 the ( heart, 7 | 7 the | 
. tongue of I all ; 7 I 

Crown the | great 7 | hymn. 7 | | | 7 In | swarm- 
ing I cities I vast, 7 | | 

7 As 1 sembled | men 7 | 7 to the | deep 7 | organ | 

\3pim] 

7 The I loud re ( sounding | voice 7 ( | oft 7 | break- 
ing I clear, 7 | 

7 At I solemn 7 | pauses^ \ \ 7 through the | swel- 
ling 1 base ; 7 I J 

7 And as each | mingling | flame 7 | 7 in | creases | 
each, 7 | 

7 In I one 7 | 7 u j nited | ardor | | rise to | heav- 
en.( I I 

Or 7 I 7 if you | rather | choose the [ rural j shade, 
7| 
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7 And] find a | fane 7 | 7in | every | sacred | grove, 

7 1 I 

There let the | shepherd's |, flute, 7 | 7 the | virgin's 

I lay. 7 I 
7 The I prompting | seraph, | 7 and the ] poet's | 

lyre, 7 | 
Still 7 I sing the | God of | seasons | 7 as they | roll. 



7 For I me, 7 | 7 when I for | get 7 | 7 the | darling 

I theme, 7 | | 
Whether the \ blossom \ hlows^ 7 | 7 the\ summer \ 

ray 7 | 
Russets the \ plain, T \ 1 m \ spiring \ autumn \ 

gleans, 7 | 
7 Or I winter \ rises \ 7 in the \ blackening | east, 7 | 

Be my | tongue 7 | mute, 7 | 7 my | fancy j paint no 

I more, 7 | | 

7 And I dead to | joy, 7 | 7 for | get my J heart 7 | 7 
to I beat! 7 | | | 
7 Should I fate com | mand me | 7 to the | furthest 
I verge 7 | 
7 Of the I green 7 | earth, 7 | 7 to | distant ( barb'- 

rous I climes, 7 | | 
Rivers | 7 un | known to | song ; 7 | 7 where | first 7 

I 7 the I sun 7 I 
Gilds 7 I Indian | mountsdns, | 7 or his | setting | 

beam 7 | 
Flames on the At | lantic | isles ; 7 | | 7 'tis | nought 
to I me, 7 I j 
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7 Since | God 7 | 7 is | ever | present, | | ever | 

felt, 7,1 
7 In the | void 7 | waste 7 | | as in the | city | full, 

7| I 

7 And I where 7 | He 7 | vital | spreads, 7 | there 7 
I must be I joy. 7 I | | 

When 7 | even at | last 7'| 7 the | solemn | hour 7 | 
7 shall I come, 7 | 
I 7 And I wing my | mystic | flight 7 | 7 to | fu- 
ture I worlds, 7 I . 

7 I I cheerful_[ | 7 will o | bey ; 7 | | there 7 | 7 
with I new 7 | powers^ \ 

7 Will I rising | wonders J sing; 7 | | 7 1 | cannot | 

1 Where j uni \ versal \ love j smiles not a ( round, | 
j 7 Sus I taining \ all yon | orbsj 7 | 7 and \ all 
their suns ; 7 j 



\ I 



7 From \ seeming \ evil \ | still e \ discing \ 

good, 7 I 
7 And I better \ thence 7 | 7 a | gain, 7 ( 7 and \ let'- 

ter I still, 7 j 
7 In I infinite pro | gression; ( | 7 but I | lose 7 j 
7 My I self in | flm, 7 | | 7 in | light 7 \ lin \ effa- 

hle!\ II 
Gome then, | 7 eir | pressive \ Silence, \ \ muse 7 j 
I His 7 I praise. | j j 



INVOCATION TO GRECIAN ENERGY; 

Genius j 7 of | ancient | Greece ! 7 | | 7 whose j 

faithful I steps 7 1 

G 
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7 Well I pleas'd I | follow | 7 thro' the | sacred | 

paths 7 I , 

7 Of I Nature | 7 and of | Science ; | | Nurse 7 | 7 

di I vine 7 | 
7 Of I generous | counsek | 7 and he | roic | deeds! 

_ 7| 

O 7 I let the I breath of | thy ex 1 tended | praise 7 | 
7 In I spire ray | kindling | bosom | 7 to the | height 

7 Of I this 7 I un I tempted | theme ! 7 | | Nor be 
my I thoughts 7 ] 

7 Pre I sumptuous | counted, | | if 7 | 7 a | mid the 
I calm 7 I 

7 Which I Hesper ( sheds a | long the | vernal | heav- 
en | 

7 I I steal im \ patient \ 1 from the \ sordid \ haunts 

7 Of I strife and | low am \ hition^ \ 7 and the \ 
gloom I 

7 Of I vulgar \ super \ stition, | 7 to at | tend, _7 j 

7 With I hymns^ 7 | thy 7 | presence, | 7 in the | syl- 
van I shade 7 | | 

7 By I their ma | lignant | footsteps | | ne'er 7 | 7 
pro I faned. 7 | | | 

7 De I scend, 7 | 7 pro \ pitious | 7 fb my | favored \ 
eye, 7 I I 

Such in thy | mien 7 | 7 thy | warm ex | alted | air, 
7 I 
I As when the | Persian ] tyrant, 7 | | foil'd 7 | 
7 and I strong 7 | 
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7 Wkh \ shame 7 [ land | despe \ ration^ j | gnashM 

his I teeth, 7 | 
7 To I see thee | rend the | pageants of his | throne ; 

7| 



And at the j lightning of thy \ lifted \ spear , 7 | 

Crouch'd 7 | like a | slave. 7 j | 

Bring 7 | all thy | martial | spoils, 7 | 

7 Thy I palms, 7 | 7 thy | laurels, | 7 thy tri j um- 
phal I songs; 7 | { 

7 Thy I smiling | band of | arts ; 7 | | 7 thy | god- 
like I sires 7 [ , 

7 Of I civil I wisdom ; | | 7 thy he j roic | youth, 7 



Warm from the | schools of | glory ! j | Guide my | 

way 7 I 
7 Thro' I fair | 7 Ly J ceum's | walk 7 j 7 the | oliv« 

7 I shades 7 | 
7 Of I Aca I demus, | 7 and the | sacred | vale 7 | 
Haunted by | steps di | vine I 7 | | where 7 | once 7 

I 7 fie I neath 7 | 
That 7 I ever | living \ plantain^s j ample | boughs, 

7 II I issus, I 7 by So'\ cratic \ sounds de | tain*d 7 | 
I On his neg | lected | urn, 7 | 7 at | tentive, ] ^ 
lay;7| I 
7 While I BoreaSy 7 | j lingering | 7 on the j neigh- 

. louring j steep, 7 | j 
7 With I heautious | Ori | thyea j 7 his | love tale, | 
7 lu I silent | awe, 7 | 7 sus | pended: | | there let 
I me, 7 I 
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7 With I blameless \ handy 7 | from thy un | envious 

I fields 7 I 
7 Trans | plant some | living | blossoms | 7 to a | 

dorn 7 | 
7 My ( native | clime ; 7 | | 7 while | far a \ bove the 

\ flight 'i] 
7 Of I Fancy* s | plume 7 | 7 a* | piring^ \ | 7 I un 

lock I 
7 The I springs 7 | 7 • of | ancient | wisdom ; | | 7 

while I I join | 
Thy 7 I name, 7 | thrice \ honored ! | | with the Im 

I mortal | praise 7 | 
7 Of I Nature, | | while to my com \ patriot \ youth 

7 I I point the | high ex | ample | 7 of thy | Sons, 7 | 
7 And I tune 7 | 7 ^o | Attic \ themes 7 | 7 the | Brit- 
■ ish I lyre. 7 | | | 



ON SINCERITY. 

FROM A. B. P. TJLLOTSON, (ABRIDGED.) 

Truth 7 I 7 and sin | cerity | 7 have | all the ad | 
vantages | 7ofap | pearance, | 7 and | many | more. 
7 I I I 7 If the I show of ^ any thing ] 7 be | good 
for I any thing, | | 7 I am | sure | 7 the re | ality | 
7 is I better : | | 7 for | why 7 | 7 does | any man | 
7 dis I semble, | 7 or | seem to be | that which he | 

is 7 I not, 7 I I but be I cause 7 | 7 he | thinks it | 

good to I have 7 | 7 the | qualities | 7 he pre | tends 
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to? I I I Now the j best 7 | way 7 | 7 for a ] man to 

I seem to be | any thing, | is to | be in re | ality, | 

I what he would | seem to be : | | 7 be | sides, 7 | 7 

it is I often as | troublesome | 7 to sup | port the pre 

I tence of a | good 7 | quality, | 7 as to | have it; | 

7 and | if a | 7 man | have it not, | 7 it is | most 7 | 

likely I hewillbedis ( covered to | want it; | | 7 and 

I then, { all his | labour to | seem to | have it, | 7 is 
I lost. "7 I I I 7 There is | something | un | natural 
I 7 in I painting, | 7 which a | skilful | eye 7 | 7 will 
I easily dis | cern7 | 7 from | native | beauty | 7 and 

com I plexion. \ \ \ 

Therefore, | 7 if | any man | think it con | venient 

to I seem 7 | good, 7 | let him | be so in [ deed r 7 | 
I 7 and | then 7 | 7 his | goodness will ap | pear 7 
I 7 to I every one's | 7 satis | faction. | | | 7 Par | 

ticularly, | | as to the af | fairs of | this 7 | world, 7 
I 7 in I tegrity I 7 hath | many ad | vantages | over 
I all the arti | ficial | modes 7 | 7 of | dissimu | lation 
I 7 and de | ceit. 7 | | | 7 It is | much the | plainer 

I 7 and | easier, | | much the | safer, | 7 tod | more 
se I cure 7 | way of | dealing in the | world ; 7 | | 7 
it has I less of | trouble and | difficulty, | 7 of en | 
tanglement | 7 and per | plexity, | 7 of | danger and 

I hazard | 7 in it. 7 | | | 7 The | arts of de | ceit 
and I cunning | 7 con | tinually | grow | weaker, | 
7 and | less | serviceable | 7 to | those that | practise 
them; | | 7 where | as | 7 in | tegrity | | gains | 

strength by | use; 7 | | 7 and the | more and | ten- 
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ger I any man | practiscth it, | 7 the | greater | ser- 
vice I 7 it I does him ; | | 7 by con | firming his | 
repu I t^tion, | and en | couraging [ those | 7 with 

I whom be ] hath to | do, 7 | 7 to re] pose the 
greatest | confidence | 7 in him: | | which is an un 
speakable ad | vantage | 7 in | business^ 1 7 and the ^ 
af] fairs of [ life. 7 I | j 

7 But I insin j cerity | 7 is | very | troublesome to 

I pianagel | | [ 7 A | hypocrite | 7 hath | so many 
j 7 things I 7 to at I tend to, | 7 as | make his | 7 
lile'l 7 a | very per | plexed and | intricate | thing* 7 
I I I 7 A I liar | 7 hath | need of a | good 7 | mem- 
ory, I I lest he I contra | diet 7 | 7 at | one 7 | time 
7 I 7 what he | said at an | other : 7 | | 7 but | truth 
7 I 7 is I always con | sistent, | 7 and | 7 needs | 
nothing to | help it | out: 7 | | 7 it is | always | near 
at ] hand, 7 | 7 and | sits upon our | lips, 7 | | 7 
where | as a | lie 7 | 7 is | troublesome, | 7 and | 

needs a | great 7 | many | more 7 | 7 to | make it | 
good. 7 111 

7 In a I word, 7 j whatso ( ever con | venience | 
7 may be | thought 7 | 7 to | be in J falsehood [ 7 

and dis | simu | lation, | 7 it is | soon 7 | over: ] | 
but the I incon | venience, of it | 7 is per | petual; | 
I 7 be I cause 7 | 7 it | brings a | 7 man | under an 
j ever | lasting \ jealousy J ^nd sus ) picion ; | J ^o 

that he is I not be | Iieved 7 | 7 when he | speaks the 
I truth; 7 I I 7 nor | trusted | 7 when per | haps, 7 

j 7 he I means 7 | honestly, ] |. J When a | ma^i 



N, 
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bath I once 7 | forfeited | 7 tlie repu | taddn | 7 of hi^ 
an I tegrity, | | nothing | 7 will | then | serve his | 
tarn ; 7 | | neither | truth 7 |^ 7 nor | falsehood. | 

I I ___ 

7 In I deed, 7 | 7 if a | man were | only to j deal 

in the | world 7 | 7 for a | day, 7 | 7 an(J shonld | 

never have oc | casion | 7 to con | verse 7 | more 

with man j kind, 7 j it were | then | 7 no | great 7 j 
matter | '7 a« ] far as res | pects the af \ fairs of | this 
7 I world 7 I 7 if he I spent his | repu { tation | all 
at \ once ; 7 | 7 or | ventured it | 7 at | one 7 | throw . 
7 I I I But if he | be to con | tinue | 7 in the | 
world, 7 J 7 and would | have the ad | vantage of | 
repu I tation | whilst he is | in it, j | let him | 7 make 
I use of I truth 7 ( 7 and sin | cerity J 7 in j all Ms 
I words and | actions ; | | 7 for | nothing but 7 | 
this 7 I 7 will I 7 hold t 7 out I 7 to the I end. | | j 
All 7 I other | arts 7 | 7 may | fail; 7 | 7 but | truth 
7 I 7 and in | tegrity ] 7 will | carry a | 7 man | 
through, 7 J 7 and \ bear him | out 7 | 7 to the | last. 
7 I 7 I 7 I 7 



ADDISON'S HYMN. 

7 When | all thy | mercies, | J^amy | God, 7 | 

7 My I rising | %ov\ sur | veys, 7 ( 
7 Trans [ ported | 7 with the | view, 7 ] 7 I'm j lost 

n _ . 

7 lo I wonder, ] lote and \ praise ! 7 | J | 
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O 7 I how shall | words 7 | 7 with | equal | warmth 

7 The I grat itude | 7 de | clare, 7 | 
7 That I glows 7 | 7 with j in my | ravish'd | heart ! 

7| 

j 7But I thou7 I 7canst | read it | there. 7 | | | 

Thy 7 I providence | 7 my |, life 7 | 7 sus | tain'd, 7 j 

7 And I all my | wants re | drest, 4 \ 
I When in the | silent | womb 7 | 7 I | lay, 7 | 

7 And I hung 7 | 7 upon the | breast. 7 | | | 
7 To I all my | weak com | plaints 7 | 7 and | cries 

Thy 7 I mercy | lent an ] ear, 7 j 
Ere 7 | yet my | feeble | thoughts 7 | 7 had | learnt 

71 

7 To I form themselves j 7 in | prayer. | j | 
7 Un j number'd | comforts | 7 ^0 my | soul 7 | [ 

Thy 7 I tender | care be | stow'd, 7 | . 
7 Be I fore my | infant | heart 7 | 7 con | ceiv'd 7 j 

7 From | whom those | comforts | flow'd. 7 | | | 
When in the | slippery | paths of | youth 7 j 

7 With I heedless | steps 7 J 7 I | ran, 7 | ( 
Thine 7 | arm 7 | 7 ww | seen 7 | 7 con | vey'd me | 
safe, 7 I I 

7 And I led me | up to | man. 7 | | | 
7 Through | hidden | dangers, | | toils and | deaths, 

'I _ 

7 It I gently | clear' d my | way, 7 | 
And through the | pleasing | snares of | vice, 7 | 
More to be | fear'd 7 | 7 than | they. 7 | | | 
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7 When j worn with | sickness j oft 7 | 7 hast | thoii 

With 7 I heahh 7 | 7 re | new'dmy | face; 7 | | 
And when in | sins and | sorrows | sunk, 7 | 

7 Re I viv'd my | soul with | grace. 7 | | | 
7 Thy I bounteous | hand 7 | 7 with | worldly ( bliss 

^1 _ _ 

7 Has I made my | cup 7 | 7 run | o'er ; 7 j | 
And in a | kind and ( faithful | friend 7 | 

7 Has I doubled | all my | store. "7 | I | 
Ten 7 | thousand | thousand | | precious | gifts, 7 | 

7 My I daily | thanks em | ploy ; 7 | 
I Nor is the | least 7 | 7 a | cheerful | heart, 7 | 

7 That [ tastes those | gifts with | joy. "7 | | | 
i Through ( every ( period of my | life, 7 | 

7 Thy I goodness j 7 Til pur | sue ; 7 | 
7 And I after | death 7 ( 7 iw | distant \ worlds^ 7 | 

7 The I glorious | theme re | new. 7 | | | 
7 When |. Nature | fails, 7 | 7 and | day and [ night, 

7| _ 

7 Di I vide thy [ works no j more, 7 | 



7 My I ever ( grateful | heart 7 | O | Lord, 7 | 
Thy 7 I mercy | 7 shall a | dore. | | | 

7 Through | aU e | ternity | | 7 to j thee 7 | 
7 A I joyful I song 7 | 7 I'll | rajse, 7 | | 

7 But I Oh! 7 I 7 E I ternity's | too 7 | short 7 | 

7 To I utter j ail thy ) praise, 7 | | | 
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PART OF THE BURIAL SERVICE. 

(from the book of common prater.) 

I am the | resur | rection | 7 and the | life, 7 | | 
saith the \ Lordj 7 | | he that be | lieveth in | me, 7 
I though he were | dead^ 7 I | yet shall he | live ; 7 
I I 7 and | whoso | ever | liveth, j 7 and be | lieveth 
in I me, 7 | 7 shall j never | die. 7 | | | 

71 I know 7 I that my Re | deemer | liveth, | 7 and 

that I he shall | stand 1 \ 1 at the \ latter \ day 7 | 7 

upon the | earth, 7 117 and | though 7 j worms de 

I stroy I this 7 | body, | ] yet in my | flesh 7 | 7 shall 

I I see 7 I God. 7 | 1 | 

7 Be I hold, 7 | 7 thou hast | made my | days, 7 | 
7 as it I were, 7 | 7 a | span 7 | long : 7 | 7 and mine 
I age 7 I 7 is I even as | nothing | 7 in res | pect of 
j thee ; 7 I I 7 and | verily | every ( man 7 | living 
I 7 is [ alto I gether | vanity : | | 7 for | man 7 ] 

walketh in a | vain 7 | shadow, | 7 and dis | quieteth 
him [ self | 7 in j vain : 7 | j he | heapeth | up 7 .| 

riches] 7 and | cannot | tell 7'| who shall | gather 
them. I I I 

7 A I thousand | years 7 | 7 in | thy 7 | sight 7 ] 
are but as | yesterday; | 1 seeing | that is | past 7 | 7 
as a I watch in the | night. 7 | | | 7 As | soon as thou 
I scatterest them | 7 they are | even as a | sleep, 7 | 
I 7 and 1 fade a | way 7 | suddenly \ 7 like the | grass. 
7 I 1 I 7 In the I morning | 7 it is | green, 7 | 7 and | 
groweth | up : 7 | | but in the | evening | 7 it is | 
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cut 7 I down, 7 | dried 7 | up^ 7 | 7 and | withered. 

I I I 

7 We con | sume a | way 7 | 7 in thy dis | pleasure; 
. I I and are a | fraid 7 ] 7 at thy | wrathful' ( indig | 
nation : ( 7 for | when thou art [ angry, | | all our j 
days 7 | 7 are | gone, 7 | 7 and we f bring our j 
years 7 | 7 to an | end, 7 | as it were a | tale 7 [ 7 that 
h I told. 7 I I I So 7 I teach us to | number our | 
days : 7 I 1 that we may ap | ply our | hearts 7 | 7 un- 
to I wisdom. I I 



Now is I Christ 7 ( risen from the | dead, 7 | 7 and 
be I come the [ first 7 j fruits 7 | 7 of [ them that | 

slept; 7 [ I 7 for I since by | man 7 | came 7 | death, 
7 I 7 by I man 7 | came 7 | also | 7 the |'resur | rec- 
tion ( 7 of the ( dead. 7 | | f As in | Adam | all 7 | 
die, 7 I I even 7 | s"^ 7 in | Christ 7 | 7 shall | all be 

j made a | live. 7 | t | 7 But | some 7 | man 7 | 7 
will I say, 7 [ " How are the ] dead 7 ) raised 7 [ up? 
7 I I 7 and with ] what 7 1 body ] 7 do they | come ?'* 
7 I 1 1 Thou 7 I fool, 7 1 [ that which thou ( sowest | 
7 is I not I quickened ( 7 ex | cept 7 | it | die: 7 | \ 
7 and | that which thou | sowest, | 7 thou | s owes t not 

I that 7 1 body | 7 that | shall be, | 7 but | bare 7 | 
grain, 7 | \1 it may \ chance of \ wheat, 7 | or of some 

I other I grain: 7 | | 7 but | God 7 [ giveth it a | 
body, I as it hath | pleased | him ; 7 ) | 7 and to | ev- 
ery I seed 7 I 7 his ( own 7 | body. | | | So, 7 ( also, 

I 7 is the I resur | rection | 7 of the | dead: 7 | [ 7 It 
is I sown 7 I 7 in cor | ruption : | ] 7 it is [ raised | 7 
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in I incor | ruption : [ | 7 It is | sown 1 \ 1 in dis \ 
honor; | | 7 it is | raised | "7 in | glory : | | 7 It is | 
sown 7 I 7 «n I weakness;^ \ | 7 it is | raised | 7 in | 
power : I | 7 It is | sown 7 | 7 a | natural | body ; | 
I 7 it is I raised | 7 a | spiritual | body. | | \ Now 7 
I this I I say, 7 | brethren, | 7 that | flesh and | blood 
7 I cannot in | herit the | kingdom of | God ; 7 | [ 
neither doth cor | ruption | *? in | herit | incor | rup^- 
tion. Ill 

r 

7 Be I hold, 7 | 7 I j shew you a j mystery. [ | | 
We shall | not 7 | all 7 [ sleep : 7 | i but we shall | 
all be I changed 7 j 7 in a j moment, j 7 in the \ 
twinkling of an \ eye^ 7 | 7 at the j last 7 | trump : 7 

I I 7 for the | trumpet shall j sound, 7 | 7 and the \ 
dead shall be j raised 7 j incor j ruptible, | 7 and [ 
we shall be | changed. 'T j | | 7 For | this 7 | 7 cor | 
ruptible | must 7 j put on j incor | ruption, | | 7 and 

I this 7 I mortal | must 7 | put on | immor | tality. [ 

j I So when | this cor | ruptible | 7 shall have | put 
on I incor | ruption; j 7 and this | mortal | 7 shall have 

^put on I immortality, | j then shall be | brought to 
-f pass 7 I 7 the I saying that is j written j | " Death 
7 1 7 is I swallowed | up 7 | 7 in 1 victory." | | [ 
O 7 I Death! 7 j [ where is thy | sthi"^? 7 | | 1 O j 
Grave ! 7 | | where is thy 1 victory ? | 1 1 7 The | sting 
of I death 7 j 7 is ) sin ; 7 | j 7 and the | strength of | 
sin 7 I 7 is the | law. 7 | | j 7 But | thanks be to [ 
God, 7 I 7 who ] giveth [ us the | victory, | | through 
eur I Lord .7 | Jesus ] Christ. 7 | | | 
Man that is t born of a I woman I I hath but a f 
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short 7 I time to | live, 7 | 7 and is |.full of | misery. 

I I I 7 He ( cometh | up, 7 | 7 and is | cut 7 | down 
7 I 7 like a ( flower : | | 7 he | fleeth, | 7 as it | were, 
7 I 7 a I shadow^ \ 7 and | never con | tinueth | 7 in 

j one 7 I stay. 7 | | | 7 In the | midst of | life 7 | 7 - 
we are in | death : 7 | | 7 of | whom may we | seek 
for I succour, | but of | thee, 7 | O 7 | Lord : 'T | | 
who for dur ( sins 7 | 7 art | justly dis | pleased ? 7 | 

I I Yet I O I L^d 7 I G^d 7 I most 7 | h"^; | | 

O 7 I Lord 7 | most 7 | mighty; | | O 7 | hoty and 
I most 7 I merciful | Saviour; | | 7 de ] liver us | 

not 7 I 7 into the | bitter | pains 7 | 7 of e | ternal | 
death. 7 | 7 | | 



SATAN CALLING THE FALLEN ANGELS 
FROM THE OBLIVIOUS POOL. 

MILTON.'^ PARADISE LOST. B. I. 

7 He I scarce had | ceas'd 7 | when the su | perior } 
fiend 7 I 

7 Was I moving | toward the | shore ; 7 | | 7 his | 

ponderous | shield 7 | 
7 (E I thereat \ temper , \ massy , | large and \ round) 

7 Be I hind him |- cast ! 7 J 7 the | broad cir | cumfe- 
rence | 

Hung on his | shoulders, | 7 like the | moon^ 7 | 7 

whose I orb, 7 I 

H 
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I TThro' I optk \ glass, 7 | 7 the | TuscaD^| art- 
ist I views, 7 I 
7 At I evening, | | 7 from the \ top of \ Fiesoh, | 

Or in Val \ damo, \ 7 to des | cry 7 | new 7 | lands, 
w 7 I 
I Rivers, or | mountains, ] 7 in her | spotQr | 
globe. 7 I I I 
7 His I spea»r7 | 7 ^o | equal \ which 1 \lthe\ tallest 

I pine 7 | 
Hewn on Nor \ wegian \ hills 7 | \ 1 to be the \ mast 

70/ 1 some! | greatl | ammiral, \ were but a j wand, 

7 He I walk'd with | 7 to sup | port un | easy | steps 

7 I 

Over the | burning | marl : 7 j J (not 7 | lilce 7 | 

those 7 I steps 7 | 
7 On I Heaven^s \ azure !) \ | | 7 and the j torrid 



I clime 7 

Smote on him | sore be | sides, 7 | | yanlted with | 
fire. 7 I I I 

Nathless | 7 he | so en j dur'd 7 | till on the | beach 

7 Of I that in | flamed | sea 7 | 7he { stood, 7 | 7 and 

I call'd 7 I ^ 

7 His I legions, | | angel \ forms^ 7 j 7 who | lay, 

en I tranc'd, 7 | 
Thick a& au | tumnal | leaves 7 | 7 that | strew the } 

brooks 7 | 
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7 In I Vallom | brosa, | where the E \ trurtan | 

shades, 7 | 
High over | arched 7 | 7 em | bower; \ | ' or | scaU 

ter'd I sedge 7 | 
7 A I float, 7 I when mth \ fierce 7 | winds^ 11^0 

I Hon, I armM, 7 | 
7 Hath I vex'd the | Red 7 | Se^ 7 | coast, 7 J 7 

whose I waves o'er | threw 7 | 
7 Bu I siris and his | M emphian | chivalry, | 
While with per | fdious \ hatred \ j 7 they pur | 

sued 7 I ' 

7 The sojourners of | Goshen, ] | 7 who be | held 7 
7 From the \ safe 7 | shore, 7 | 7 their | floating 

carcases | 
? And I broken | chariot ( wheels: 7 J | so | thick 

be I strown 7 | 
Ahject and \ lost, 7 | lay 7 | these, 7 | | covering the 

|>oi, 7| I 
Under a | mazement of their | hideous | change. 7 | 

I I 
7 He J caird 7 | so 7 | loud, 7 | 7 that | all the j 

hollow j deep 7 | 
7 Of I hell 7 I 7 1^ I sounded. | | | 

"Priu I ces ! I | Poten | tates! ( | 
Warriors ! | | 7 the | flower of | heaven, | | once 7 

I yours 7 I | now 7 | lost, 7 | | 
7 If I sucbas I tonishment as | this 7 j 7 can j seize 
7| 

7 £ I ternal | spirits : | | or have ye | chosen | this 7 
I place, 7 I 
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I After the \ toil of \ battle^ | 7 to re | pose K | 

7 Your I wearied [.virtue, | | 7 for the ( ease | 7 you 

, I find 7 I 
7 To I slumber | here, 7 | as in the | vales of | heav- 

Or in this | abject | posture | | have you | sworn 7 | 

7 To a I dore the | Conqueror? j | j' 7 who | now 
be I holds 7 I 

Cherub and [ seraph | | rolling | 7 in the | flood, 7 | 

7 With I scattered | arms and | ensigns. | | | 
Till, a I non, 7 | 

7 His I swift pur | suers, [ 7 from \ heaven | gates^ 7 
I 7 dis I cern 7 | 

7 The ad | vantage, | | 7 and de ( scending, | j 
tread us | down 7 | 

Thus 7 I drooping; \ | 7 or with \ linlced | thunder- 
bolts y 7 I 

Trans [ fix us to the | bottom of this ] gulph. "7 | | | 
|7A_|wake!7| | 7a [rise! 7 J j 7 or ] be 7 j 
7for ^ever I fallen!" | | | 



PAPER. 
A CONVERSATIONAL PLEASANTRY. 

DR. FRANKLIN. 

Some 7 I wit of I oldi 7 I | such ^ \ wits of\ old 

there \ were, 7 | 
7 Whose I hints 7 | 7 show'd 7 | meaning, | 7 whose 

al I lusions | care, 7 | | 
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7 By I one 7 | brave 7 | stroke 7 | 7 to ^ mark all | 
human | kind, 7 



Call'd I clear 7 | blank 7 | paper | every | infant [ 

mind;. 7 | | 
Where 7 | still, | 7 as | opening \ sense 7 | 7 her | 

dictates | wrote^ 7 | 
Fair 7 | Virtue | put a | seal, 7 | .7 or | Vice, 7 j 7 a 

I blot. 7 I I I 

7 The I thought was | happy, | pertinent and | true ! 

7| I _ - 

7 Me I thinks a | genius | 7 might the | plan pur | 

sue. 7 I I 1 
I 7 I 7 (can you \ pardon my pre | sumption ?^ | | I, 

__ ^ I _ 

No 7 I wit, 7 I no T I genius, | yet for | once, 7 | 7 
■ will I ti^. 7 I I I 
Various the | paper | various | wants pro | duce ; 
7| I 
7 The \ wants of | fashion, | elegance | 7 and | use. 

TIM 

Men 7 | 7 are as | various ; | 7 and if | right I | scan, 

7| 
Each 7 I sort of | paper | | repre | sents [ some | 

man. 7 | | | 

Pray 7 | note the | fop ; 7 | | half 7 | powder | 7 

and I half 7 | lace! 7 | | 

Nice as a | bandbox | 7 were | his ( dwelling | place. 

■7| I I 

He's the | gilt 7 | paper, ( 7 which a | part you | 
store, 7 | 

H2 



V \ 
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7 And I lock from | vulgar ] hands 7 | 7 in the scru 

I toire. 7 I I I _ 

7 ' Me I chanics, | servants, | farmers, [ 7 and | so 

forth, I 

7 Are | copy | paper, | 7 of in | ferior | worth; 7 j 

Less 7 I prized; 7 | | more 7 | useful; j 7 foryeur | 
desk-de | creed; 7 | , 

I Free to | all 7 | pens, 7 | 7 and | prompt at | 

every | need. 7* | | | 
7 The I wretch 7 | 7 whom | avarice | | bids to | 

pir\ch and | spare, 7 | 
I Starve, 7 | cheat 7 | 7 and | pilfer, | 7 to en | 

rich an | heir, 7 



7 Is I coarse 7 | brown 7 | paper; | | such as | ped- 
lars I choose 7 I 

7 To I wrap up | wares 7 | 7 which | better | men 7 
I 7 will I use. Ill ' ' 

Take 7 | next 7 | 7 the | miser's | contrast; | | 7 who 
des I troys 7 | 

Health, 7 [ fame and | fortune j 7 in a | round of j 

m^'^ III 
7 Will I any | paper | match 7 | him? 7 j | Yes, | 

7 through | out ; 7 | | 
He's a I true 1 \ sinking j paper, | | past 7 | all 7 j 

doubt.- "7 I II 
7 The I retail | poli [ tician's | anxious j thought 

Deems. 7 | this side | always' | right, 7 | 7 and j that 

7 I stark 7 | nought: 7 | 
7 He I foams with j censure ; | 7 with ap | pliause he 
I raves; 7 j 



7 A I dupe to I rumours, | | and a ] tool to | knaves ; 

He'll 7 I want 7 ( no 7 | type 7 | his ( weakness \ 7 to 

pro ( claim, 7 | 
7 While I such a | thing as | fools-cap | 7 has a | 

name. *? | | | 
7 The I hasty | gentleman, | 7 whose | blood runs | 

high; 7 I 
7 Who I picks a | quarrel | 7 if you | step a | wry ; 

7 Who I can^t a | jest, 7 | 7 a | hint, 7,| 7 or | look 
en I dure! 7 | 
I What is I he? 7 [ What! 7 | \ Touch-paper | 7 
to be I sure. "7 | | | 
What are our ( poets? | | Take them ( 7 as they | 

fall 7 I 
Good, 7 I bad, 7 | rich, 7 | poor; 7 | much read; | 

not read at | all ! 7 | | 

Them 7 | 7 and their- 1 works 7 | 7 in the | same 7 | 
■ class 7 I 7 you'll 7 | find : 7 | 
I They are the | mere | waste-paper | 7 of man | 
kind. 7 I II 
7 Ob I serve the | maiden, | | innocently | sweet! 

She's 7 I fair 7 | white 7 | paper! | 7 an un | sullied 

I sheet ; 7 I I 
7 On I which 7 | 7 the | happy | man 7 | 7 whom | 

fate or | dains 7 | 
1 May I write his | name, 7 | 7 and | take her for his 
I pains* 7 I I I 



^^ 
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One 7 I instance | more, 7 ],7 and | only | one 7 | 7 
I'll I bring! 7 



'Tis the I great 7 | man 7 | 7 who | scorns a | little 

I thing; 7 I I 
7 Whose I thought, 7 | 7 whose | deeds, 7 | 7 whose 
I maxims | 7 are his | own ; 7 | 
I Form'd on the | feelings | 7 of his ( heart a | 

lone. 7 I I I 

True, 7 | genuine, | royal | paper, | 7 is | his 7 | 

breast, 7 | | 
7 Of I all the | kinds 7 | | most 7 | precious, | J 
purest, I I best ! 7 ] | | 



ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

DRTDEN. 

'Twas at the | royal | feast 7 | 7 for | Persia | won 

7 By I Philip's | warlike | son : 7 | 
7 A I loft, in I awful \ state, 7 | 
TThe I godlike I hero | sat 7 | 
On his im | perial | throne ; 7 ( | 
7 His I valiant | peers 7 | 7 were | plac'd a | round ; 

7 Their | brows 7 | 7 with | roses | 7 and with | myr- 
tle I bound: 7 | | 
So should de | sert in | arms be | crown' d. 7 | 



7 The I lovely | Thais, J 7 by his | side, 7 | 
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Sat like a | blooming | eastern | bride,' 7 | 

7 In I flower of | youth, |7 | 7 and | beauty's | pride. 

7| I I 

Happy, 7 | | happy, | | happy | pair ! | | | 
None but the | brave, 7 | | none but the | brave, 7 | 
I none | but the | brave 7 | 7 de | serves the 

. I fair! 7 I | | 
7 Ti I motheus, ( plac'd on | high 7 | 

7 A I mid the \ tuneful \ quire; 7 j 

7 With I flying | finger's | touch'd the | lyre: 7 

I I 

7 The I trembling | notes 7 | 7 as | cend the | skv, 

7 And I heavenly | joys in | spire. 7 | f | 
7 The I song- 7 | 7 be | gan from ( Jove ! 7 [ | 
7 Who I left his | blissful [ seats a | bove 7 j | 
Such is the | power of | mighty | love ! 7 | | | 
7 A I dragon's | fiery | form 7 | 7 be | ly'd the | God: 

7 Sub I lime, 7 | 7 on | radiant | spires, 7 | 7 he 
rode, 7 | | 
When he to | fair O | lympia ( press'd; 7 | 
I 7 And, I while he | sought her | snowy 

breast, 7 | 
7 A I round her | slender | waist 7 ( 7 he 
cmU, 7 I ' 
7 And I stamp'd 7 ( 7 an | image of him | self, 7 | 
7 a I sovereign j 7 of the | world ! '7 | | j 
7 The I listening | crowd 7 | 7 ad | mire the 
lofty I sound, 7 | | 



7 
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•r A I present | deity! | 7 they | shout a ] round, 

7 I * ' ' ' 

I 7 A> I present | deity ! | 7 the | vaulted | roofs re 

I bound. 7 I I I 
7 With I ravish'd | ears 7 | 7 the | monarch | 

hears, 7 [ 
7 As I sumes the | god, 7 | 7 af | fects to | nod, 

7 And 1 seems to | shake the ] spheres. 7 | | | 
7 The I praise of | Bacchus, | then, 7 | 7 the | sweet 
mu I sician | sung: 7 | ' 
7 Of I Bacchus | ever | fkirand \ ever | young. 

7| 

9 The I jolly. | God, 7 | 7 in | triumph, | comes ; 

Sound the | trumpets, | beat the | drums ! 7 | 

I Flush'd with a } purple | grace, 7 | 
He 7 I shews his | honest | face : 7 | | | 
Now 7 [ give the | hautboys j breath; 7 | 7 he | 
comes! 7 | 7 he | corses} 7 | | | 
Bacchus, I ever | fair and | young, 7 | 
Drinking | joys did | first or | dain J 7 | | j 
Bacchus' I blessings | 7 are a | treasure, ) 
Drinking | 7 is the | soldier's | pleasure ; | | 
I Rich the | treasure, | sweet the | pleasure; | | 

Sweet is | pleasure | after | pain. 7 | | | 

Sooth'd with th e | sound, 7 | 7 the | king 7 | grew 7 

I vain 7 | 
Fought I all his | battles | o'er a | gain; 7 | | 
7 And I thrice he | routed | all his | foes ; 7 | 7 and | 
thrice 7 | 7 he | slew the | slain. 7 | | | 
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7 The I master | | saw the | madness | rise, 7 | 
7 His I glowing | cheeks, 7 | 7 his | ardent | eyes, 7 | 
I 7 And j while he | heaven and \ earth de \ fy*d 

I Chang' d his | hand, 7 | 7 and | check'd his | 

pride. 7 I I |_ 

7 He I chose a | mournful | muse, 7 | 
I Soft 7 I pity I 7 to in I fuse ; 7 I I 
7 He I sung Da ( rius, 7 | | great^ and | good! 7 j 
7 By I too se | vere a | fate, 7 | 
I Fallen | | fallen | | fallenJJ ^alkn! [ | | 
Fallen | 7 from his | high es | tate, 7 | 
7 And I weltering I 7 in his | blood. 7 | | j 
7 De I serted, \lathis\ utmost \ need, 7 I ( 
7 By I those 7 | 7 his | former | bounty | fed, 

7| 

On the I bare 7 | earth, 7 | 7 ex | posed he | 

lies, 7 I ^ . ^ 

7 With I not a | friend 7 | 7 to | close his | eyes. 

7| I I 

7 With I downcast | look 7 | 7 the | joyless | victor 
I sate, 7 I I 
7 Re j volving, •[ K in his | altered | soul, 7 | | 
7 The I various | turns of | fate be | low; 7 j j . 
7 And I now and | then, 7 | 7 a | sigh he | stole 

7 And I tears be | gan to | flow. 7 | | | 
7 The I mighty j master | smil'd 7 | 7 to | see 7 j 
7 That I love 7 | 7 was in the | next de | gree. | | 
'Twas but a | kindred | sound to ' move: 7 j 
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I 7 For I pity | rtielts the | mihd to | love. 7 | | | 
Softly I sweet in \ Lydian | measures \ 
Soon he | sopthMhis | soul to | pleasures. | | | 
War, he | sung, is | foil and | trouble : | 
Honor | but an | empty | bubble ; | 

Never | ending, | still be | ginning, | 
Fighting | still and | still de | stroying: | | | 

If the I world be [ worth thy | winning, J 
Think O | think it | worth en | joying ! | f I 
Lovely | Thais | sits be | s'de thee. ( | | 
Take the | good the | god§ pro | vide thee. | | | 
7 The I many | rend the | skies 7 | 7 with | loud ap 

I plause: 7 | | 
So 7 I Love was | crown'd: 7 | | 7 but [Music ( 
won the | cause. 7 | | | 
7 The I prince, 7 | 7 un | able | 7 to con | ceal 
his I pain, 7 | | 

Gaz'd on the | fair 7 | . - 

7 Who I caus'd his | care, 7 [ J 
7 And I sighM and | look'd 7 | | sJghFd and | look'd 
7 I I sigh'd and | look'd 7 | 7 and | sigh'd a 
I gain. 7 I I I 
7 At I length, 7 | 7 with | love and \ wine 7 | 7 a^ | 

once op I presty 7 | 
7 The I vanquished | victor | sunk 7 | upon her | 
breast. 7 | | | 
Now 7 I strike the | golden | lyre a | gain; 7 | | 
7 A I louder | yet, 7 | 7 and | yet 7 | 7 a j loud- 
er I strain : 7 | | |. 
Break his | bands of | sleep a | sunder, | 
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7 And I rouse him | 7 with a | rattling { peal of 

I thunder. 7 | | | ' 
Hark ! 7 I I hark ! 7 | | 7 the | horrid | sound 

7 Has I rais'd up his | head, 7 | 7 as a | wali'd 
from the ( dead, 7 



7 And, a ( maz'd he | stares a | round. 7 | ( | 
7 Re I venge! 7 | 7 re ( venge! 7 | 7 Ti | motheus | 
cries ; 7 | | 

See the | Furies a | rise, 7 | | 

See the | snakes that they | rear, 7 | | 

How they | hiss in the | air ! 7 | | 
7 And the | sparkles that | flash from their | eyes ! 7 

I I I 

7 Be I hold a | ghastly [ band 7 ( 

Each a | torch in his ( hand : 7 | | 
These are | Grecian | ghosts, 7 | 7 that in | battle 

were | slain, 7 | 

7 And un [bury'dre | main, 7 1 | 

7 U I gTorious, I 7 en the | plain: 7 | j | 
Give the | vengeance | due 7 | 7 to the | valiant { 

crew. 7 I I I 
7 Be I hold how they | toss their | torches on | high ! 

^ I I 
How they | point to the | Persian a J bodes, 7 | 

7 And I glittering | temples | 7 of their | hostile } 

gods ! 7 I I I 
7 The I princes ap | plaud 7 j 7 with a \ furious j joy 

7 And the^ king 7 | seizM a | flambeau, [ 7 with ( 
zeal to de , stroy : 7 | | 
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Thais I led the | way, 7 | 7 to | light him \ 7 to his | 

prey, "7 11 
7 Aud, I like an | other | Heleo, | | fir'd a | nother 
I Troy. 7 I I I 
Thus, 7 I long a | go, 7 | | 
l(Ere I heaving | bellows \ learned to \ blow, 7 

j I 

While 7 I organs | yet were \ mute) 7 | 

I 7 Ti I motheus, | 7 to his | breathing | flute 7 | 
7 And I sounding j lyre, 7 J. | 
7 Could I swell the | soul to | rage, 7 | 7 or | kindle 
I soft de I sire. 7 | | | 
7 At I last, 7 I 7 di I vine Ce | cilia | came, 7 j 
7 In I ventress | 7 of the | vocal | frame: 7 | | 
7 The I sweet en | thusiast, j 7 from her \ sc^cf^ed j 
, store, 7 j 
7 En I larg'd the | former | narrow | bounds, 7 j 
7 And I added | length 7 | 7 to | soJemn | sounds, 

7. With I Nature's, f ipot her | wit, 7 | | 7 aad | arts 7 
I 7 un I known be | fore. 7 | | | 
7 Let I old Ti | motheus | yield the J prize ; 7 

I I 

7 (j)r I both di | vide the | crown : 7 | 
I lie 7 I raisM a | mortal | 7 to the | skies; 7 | 

She 7 I drew an | angel j down. 7 j j | 
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FOURTH CHAPTER OF JOHN. 

7 When ( therefore | 7 the | Lord ] knew how the 
( Pharisees had | heard 7 | 7 that | Jesus | made and 

bap I tised 7 | more dis | ciples than | John, 7 | 7 
though \ Jesus him \ self 7 | 7 hap | tised | not^ 7 | 
hut 1 \T his dis \ ciplesy | 7 he | left Judea, | 7 and 
de I parted a | gain 7 | 7 into | Galilee. | | | And 

he must | needs 7 | go 7 | through Sa | maria. | ] 
I Then 7 | cometli he | 7 to a | city of Sam | aria, | 
7 which is | called | Sychar, | | near to the | parcel 

of I ground 7 | 7 that | Jacob | gave 7 | 7 to his | 
son 7 I Joseph. | | | 7 Now j Jacob's | well 7 | 7 
was I there. 7 | 7 | 7 | 7 Jesus | therefore | heing \ 
wearied with his \ journey ^ \ | sat 7 | thus 7 | 7 on 
the I well : 7 I I and it was a | bout the | sixth 7 | 
houri. 7 I I I 7 There | cometh a | woman of Sam | 

iTria I 7 to I draw 7 | water. I | | Jf sus | saith unto 

her, I I Give me to | drink, 7 | ) 7 for his dis | ciples 

I 7 were ( gone a ( way 7 j 7 into the \ city, f 7 to ( 

buy 7 I meat. 7 | | | | Then saith the | woman of 

Sam I aria | unto him, | | How is it | 7 that | thou, 
7 I being a | Jew, 7 | askest | drink of | me ? 7(7 
who am a | woman of Sam | aria, | 7 for the | Jew^ 

7 j 7 have no | dealings.] 7 with the Sam j aritans. | 
I I I Jesus I answered and | said unto her^ | | If 

thou I knewest the | gift of | God, 7 | 7 and | who it 
I i» 7 I 7 that | saith to thee, | give me to | drink ; 7 
I ] thou wouUest have | asked of | bini^ 7 | 7 and | 
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be would have | given thee | living | water. | | | 

T The I woman | saith unto him, | Sir, 7 | thou 
hast I nothing to | draw with, | 7 and the | well is | 
deep: 7 117 from | whence 7 | then 7 | hast thou | 
that 7 I living | water. | | 7 Art 7 | thou 7 | greater 
than our | father | Jacob, | 7 who | gave us the | 
well, 7 I 7 and | drank thereof? | 7 him | self, 7 | 7 
and his | children, | 7 and his | cattle? | | | Je- 
sus I answered and \ said unto her^ 7 ( | whoso 

I ever | drinketh of | this 7 | water, | 7 shall [ thirst 
a I gain : 7 | | 7 but | whoso | ever | drinketh of the 

I water | 7 that | 1 shall | give him, | 7 shall | nev- 
er I thirst ; 7 I | 7 but the | water that | I shall | 
give him | 7 shall | be in him, | 7 a | well of | wa- 
ter, I I springing | up 7 | into | ever | lasting | 
life. 7 I I I 7 The | woman | saith unto him, | | 
Sir, 7 I give me this | water, | 7 that I | thirst not, | 

I neither | come 7 | hither | 7 to | draw.7 f | | Je- 

s«s I saith unto her, | | go, | call thy | Ai/^band, | 7 
and I come 7 | hither. | | | 7 The | woman | an- 
swered and I said, 7 [ 7 I | have no | Ai^band. | | | 
Jesus 1 said unto her, | | thou hast | well 7 | said, 7 

I 7 I have | no 7 | Ai^^band : | | T for thou | hast 7 
I had * I five | husbands ; | 7 and | he whom thou | 
now 7 I hast 7 | 7- is ] not thy | Aw^band : | | 7 in | 
that 7 I saidst thou 7 | truly. | | | 7 The | woman | 

saith unto him, | | Sir, 7 | 7 I per | ceiv7, 7 | 7 that 
I thou art a | prophet. | 1 | Our 7 | fathers | worship- 
ped I 7 in I this 7 [ mountain ; | | 7 and | ye 7 | say,^ 
7 I 7 that in Je | rusalem | 7 is the | place 7 | 7 where ' 
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^ I men 7 | ought to | worship. | | | Jesus | saith unio 

her, I I woman, | 7 be | lieve me j 7 the | hour 7 
cometh, ( | when ye shall | neither | 7 in | this 7 
mountain, | 7 nor | yet in Je | rusalem, | | worship 
the ( Father. ] j | Ye 7 | worship j 7 ye | know not 
I what: 7 | We | know | what 7 | we 7 | worship; | 
I 7 for sal | vation | 7 is of the | Jews. 7 | | | 7 But 
the I ho'ur 7 | cometh, | 7 and j now | i^ 7 | 7 when 

the I true 7 j worshipper^ | 7 shall | worship the | 
Father | 7 in | spirit | 7 and in | truth ; 7 | | 7 for the 
I Father | seeketh | such 7 | 7 to j worship him. | | 
I I God 7 I 7 is a I spirit: | 7 and | they that | wor- 
ship I him, 7 I 7 must | worship him | 7 in | spirit | 
7 and in | truth. 7 | | | 7 The | woman ( saith unto 

him, I 1 1 7 I I know 7 | 7 tha't Mes | sias | cometh. 



7 which is | called | Christ: 7 | 7 when | heis | come, 
7 I ^ he will I tell us | all things. | | [ Jesus | saith 
unto her, j I that | speak unto the [ am 7 | he. 7 | | 

I And upon | this 7 | came his dis | ciples, | 7 and | 
marvelled | 7 that he | talked with the | woman : ] | 
7 Yet I no man ( said, 7 [ what 7 | seekest thou ? | | 
7 or I why 7 | talkest thou | with her. 1 | | 7 The j 
woman | then 7 | left her | water pot, | 7 and | went 
her I way 7 | into the | city, | | 7 and I saith to the 

I men, 7 | | come 7 | see a | man 7 | 7 that | told 
me I all things ( 7 that | ever I | did: 7 | | Is not | 
this the I Christ? 7 | ] | Then 7 | they went | out of 
the I city^ | 7 aiid | came unto. him. | | | 7 In the | 
mean 7 | while 7 | 7 his dis | ciples | prayed him, | 

12 
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I saying, | | master, | | eat ; 7 j | 7 but he | said 

unto them, | I have | meat to | eat 7 j 7 that | ye 7 | 

know not of. | J | 
' Therefore | said the dis Jciples | one to an [ other, 
I I 7 hath I any man | brought him | aught to | eat? 
I I I Jesus I saith unto them, | | My 7 | meat 7 | 7 is 

to I do the I will of | him that | sent me, | 7, and to | 
finish his | work. 7 j | | Say not ye, | 7 there are | 
yet 7 I four 7 | months^ 7 | 7 and | then 7 | cometh 

the I harvest? | | 7 Be | hoTd 7 | 7 I | say unto you, 

I I lift up your f eyes, 7 | | and | look on the | 
fields ; 7 [ | 7 for they are | white al | ready | 7 to 

I harvest. | | | 7 And | he that | reapeth ] 7 re | 
ceiveth | wages, | 7 and | gathereth | fruit 7 | 7 unto 

I life e I >rnal ; | | 7 that both | he that | soweth | 
7 and | he that | reapeth | 7 may re |*joice to | geth- 
er. I ] I 7 And I 7 here | in 7 | 7 is | that 7 | saying 

I true, 7 I I One 7 | soweth, | and an | other | reap- 
eth. ] ] 1 7 I I sent you to | reap7 | that7 | 7where | 

on ye be | stowed | no 7 | labour: I* | Other | men | 
laboured, | 7 and | ye are | entered | 7 into | their 7 
I labours. | | | 7 And | many of the Sa | maritans j 
7 of I that I city | 7 be | lieved on him | 7 for the | 
saying of the | woman, | 7 which | testified, | 7 he | 
told me I all that | ever I | did. 7 | | | 7 So | when 
the Sa I maritans | 7 were | come unto him, | 7 they 
be I sought him [ 7 that he would | tarry with them : 

I I 7 and he a J b"ode 7 | there 7 | two 7 | days. 7 

^ ' ' 7 And I many | more be | lieved on him | 7 be 
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I cause of his | own 7 | words ; 7 | t and | said unto 

the I woman, | | Now we be ] lieve, 7 | not be.| 

cause of | thy 7 j saying : | 7 for we have | heard him 

our I selves, | 7 and | know, | 7 that | this is in | deed 
7 I 7 the I Christ, 7 | 7 the | Saviour | 7 of the | 
world. 7 I 1 I 



REPLY OF MR. PITT. 

(the late earl of CHATltAM.) 

7 The a | trocious | crime 7 | 7 of | being a | 
3'oung 7 I man, 7 | 7 which the | honorable | gentle- 
man I has, with sitch j spirii and | decency^ \ charged 
up I on me, | | 7 I shall | neither at | tempt to J pal- 
liate, I norde | ny; 7 | | 7 but con | tent myself with 

I wishing | 7 that | I may be | one of | those 7 | 7 
whose I follies | cease with their | youth ; 7 | | 7 and 

I not of I that 7 | number | 7 who are | ignorant | 7 
in } spite of ex | perience. | [ | 

Whether | youth 7 | 7 can be im [ puted to | any 
man | 7 as a re | proach, '7 | 7 I | will not as [ sume 
7 I 7 the I province of de | termining: | | 7 but | 
surely, \ age 7 | ^raay become | justly con | temptible, 

I I if the oppor | tunities | 7 which it | brings 7 ( 7 
have I passed a | way 7 ( 7 with | out im | proveraent, 

I 7 and | vice 7 | 7 ap | pears to pre | vail 7 | 7 
when the | passions | 7 have sub | sided. | | | 7 The 

I wretch 7 | 7 that, | after having | seen the | consc- 
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quences | 7 of a | thou!»and | errors, | 7 con | tiaues 
I still to I blunder, | | T and whose | age 7 ] 7 has 
I only I added | obstinacy | 7 to stu | pidity, | 7 is j 
surely the | object | 7 of | either ab | horrence | 7 or 
con I tempt; 7 | | 7 and de | serves not | 7 that his 
I grey 7 | head 7 | 7 should se | cure him from | in- 
sults. I I 1 Much I more 7 | 7 is | he to be ab | horred 
I who, i \ as he has ad | vanced in \ age, 7 | 7 has 

re I ceded from | virtue, | 7 and be | comes | more | 
wicked | 7 with | less tertip | tation: | | 7 who [pros- 
titutes him I sejf for | money | 7 which he | cannot en-' 

I j^y^ 7 I "^ ^^^ I spends the re | mains of his | life 7 

I 7 in the | ruin of his ( country. | | | 
7 But I youth 7 | 7 is | not my | only | crime. 7 | 

1 I I have been ac | cused | 7 of | acting a the | atri- 
cal I part. 7 | | | 

7 A the I atrical | part, 7 | "may 7 | either im | ply 
7 I some pe | culi | arities of | gesture, | 7 or a | dis- 
simu I lation of my | real | sentiments, | 7 and an a 
doption of the | opinions and | language | 7 of an 
other I man. 7 | | | 

^ In the ] first 7 | sense, 7 | 7 the | charge is | too 
7 I trifling | 7 to be con ) futed ; | | 7 and de | serves 
I only to be | mentioned | | 7 that | it may be de | 

spised. ^ \ I 1 I am at I liberty | 7 (liJce \ every \ oth^ 
er I man) 7 | 7 to | use my | own 7 | language: | 7 

and I tho' I | mS.y 7 | 7 per | haps, 7 | 7 have | some 
7 I 7 am I bition, | yet to \ please 7 | this 7 | gentler 
many \ I shall | not | lay myself | 7 under | any re | 
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/ 

straint, 7 | 7 or | very [ 7 so | licitously | copy | his 
7 I diction, J 7 or ( his 7 | mein ; T | 7 how | ever | 

7 ma I tured by | age, 7 | 7 or | modelled by ex | pe- 
rience. ] | | 7 If | any man | shall, 7 | 7 Jy | charg- 
ing me ( 7 with the \ atrical he \ haviour, | 7 im | ply 
7 I 7 that I I utter | any | sentiments | but my | own, 
7 I 7 I shall I treat 7 | him 7 | as a ca | lumniator | 
7 and a | villain : ( | nor shall | any pro | tection ( 
shelter him | 7 from the ( treatment | 7 which he de j 
serves. 7 | | | 7 I | shall, 1 | 7 on | such an oc \ ca- 
sion, I 7 with ] out 7 | scruple | trample upon | all 7 

I those 7 I forms 7 | ' with which | wealth and | dig- 
nity I 7 en I trench themselves ; | | nor shall | any 
thing [ but 7 | age 7 ( 7 re ( strain my re | sent men t : 

I I age, I 7 which | always | brings 7 j one 7 j pri- 
vilege ; | I that 7 I 7 of being | insolent | 7 and su- 
per I cilious I 7 wit I hout 7 | punishment. | | | 

But with re | gard to | thoste | whom I have of | 
fended, | I am of o | pinion | 7 that | if I had ( acted 
a I borrowed | part, 7 | I should have a ) voided their 

I censure. | | I 7 The | heat that of [ fended them | 7 
is the I ardour of con | viction, ( 7 and that | zeal ybr 
the I service of my | country, \ 7 which | neither ] 
hope, 7 I 7 nor | fear, 7 | 7 shall | influence me | 7 
to sup ( press. 7 | | | 7 I | will not | sit | uncon | 
cerned 7 | while my | liberty | 7 is in | vaded ; | 7 
nor look in | silence | 7 upon | public | robbery. | | | I 
will ex I ert my en | deavours ( 7 (at what | ever | 
hazard) | 7 to re | pel the ag | gressor, | 7 and ( drag 
the I thief to | justice, ( | what 7 | power | so 7 | ev- 
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er I 7 may pro | tect the | villaoy, | 7 and ) who 7 ( 
ever | T may par | take 7 | 7 of tbe^ | plunder. [ ] ] 



THE PASSIONS. 

COLLINS. 

7 When | Masic | | hemenly \ maid! 7 j 7 was | 
young, 7 I | 
7 Ere | yet 7 | 7 in | early | Greece, 7 ) 7 she | sung, 

7 The I Passions | | oft 7 | 7 ^o | hear her | shelly 7 

n 

Throng'd a | round her | magic | cell ; 7 | ) | 

7 E\ I ulting I I trembling | | raging | | faint^ 

7 Pes I sess'd | 7 be | yond the | Muse's [ painting : 

111 - ' . 

7 By I turns 7 | 7 they | felt the | glowing | mind 7 | 
7 Dis j turb'd 7 | 7 de | lighted | | rais'd 7. | | 7 re- 
I fined; 7 | | 
I 7 Till I once, 7 | 7 '<« | said, 7 | 7 when j all 

- were | fired, 7 | 
I Fill'd with I fury | | rapt 7 | 7 in | spirad! 7 

I I 
From the sup ( porting | myrtles ( round, 7 | 

7 They | snatch'd her | instruments of | sound ; 7 ] 

I II 
And (as they \ oftl \ 1 had \ heard a \ part^ 7 j j 

I Swe^t j lessons ] 7 of her \ forceful | art) 7 | 



V 
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I Each, 7 ] 7 (for \ madruss \ ruPd the \ hour J 

7 Would I prove his | own 7 | 7 ex | pressive | pow'r. 

Ill 
First? I Fear7 ] | 7his | hand, 7 | 7»r< j sMllto 

7 A I mid the I chords 7 j 7 be j wilder'd j laid, 7 | 
7 And I back re | coil'd 7 | 7 Ae | knew not | why 7 | 
Even at the | sound 7 j 7 him | self 7 j 7 had | made. 

T^l 1! 
Next 7 I Anger | rush'd ; 7 | 7 his j eyes on | fire, 

""I 
7 In I lightBuigs | own'd his | secret | stings : "7 | | 

1 With I one 7 | rude 7 | clash, 7 { 7 he | struck the 

Myfe.7J I 

7 And I swept, with | hurried \ hand 7 | 7 the | 

, strings. 7 | | | 

7 With I woeful | measures | | wan Des | pair 7 | 

I Low 7 I sullen \ sounds 7 | 7 his | grief be | 

gulled : 7 I | 

7 A J solemn | | strange 7 | 7 and | mingled | air : 7 

II 

7 Twas I sad 7 I 7 by I fits 7 I 7 by I starts 7 | 1 twas 
j wUd. 7[ 11^ 
7 ButJ lhou7 I 07 I Hopel 7 | 7with | eyes 7 | 

so 7 I fair, 7 | 
} What was | thy de | lighted | meastire? | | 
Still it I whisper'd | promised | pleasure, | 
7 And I bade the | lovely | scenes T I J at \ distance 
I Htail!7| I I 
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Still would her | touch 7 | 7 the | strain pro | long ; 7 

II 

And from the | rocks, 7 | 7 the | wood, 7 | 7 the | 

vale, 7 I 
7 She I call'd on | Echo | still 7 | 7 through | all her 

I song ; 7 
7 And I ^here her | sweetest | theme, 7 | 7 she | 



chose, 7 

7 A I soft res | ponsive | voice, 7 | 7 was [ heard | 7 
at I every | close; 7 | | 



7 And I Hope, 7 | 7 cw | chanted, \ \ smiPd 7 | 7 
and I wav'd her | golden | hair. 7 | | | 
7 And I longer | 7 had she | sung 7 \ \ but, 7 | 7 
with a ] frown, 7 | 
7 Re I venge, 7 | 7 im | patient | rose : 7 | | 
7 He I threw his | blood 7 | stain'd 7 | sword, 7 | 7 
in I thunder | down ; 7 | 
I And with a | withering | look, 7 | 
7 The I war de | nouncing | trumpet | took, 7 | 
7 And I blew a | blast 7 | so 7 | loud and | dread, 

■^1 _ _ 

7 Were | ne'er pro | phetic | sounds 7 | ( so 7 | full 
of I wo ! 7 [ 
I 7 And, I ever and a \ non, 7 | 7 he | beat 7 ( 
7 The I doubling | drum, 7 | 7 with | furious | heat : 

7| 

7 And I tho' 7 | some 7 | times, 7 | 7 each \ dreary \ 

pause be | tween, 7 | 
7 De 1 jected [ Pity, | 7 at Ms \ side, 7 | | 
7 Her | soul-sub | duing | voice 7 | 7 ap | ply'd, 7 | 
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7 Yet 1 still 7 I 7 he I kept his | wild, 7 | 7 un | al- 

ter'd I'mien; 7 | 
7 While j each 7 | strain'd 7 j ball of | sight 7 | | 
seem'd 7 | bursting | 7 from his | head. 7 | | | 
Thy 7 I numbers, | | Jealousy ! | 7 to | nought were 
I fix'd: I I 
Sad 7 I proof 7 | 7 of thy dis ( tressful | state ! 7 | | 
7 Of I differing [ themes, 7 j 7 the 1 veering | song 
was I mix'd ; 7 | | 

7 And I now, 7 | 7 it | courted | Love ; 7 | | now 7 
I raging | call'd on j Hate. 7 | | | 

7 With I eyes 7 | 7 up | raisM, 7 | 7 a* | one^ in | 
spirdj 7 I I 

Pale I Melancholy | j sat re | tired ; 7 | ) 
And from her | wild se ( quester'd seat, 7 j 

7 In I notes, 7 J 7 Jy | distance \ \ made 7 ) more 7 
I sweet, 7 | 

I Pour'd thro' the | mellow | horn, 7 | 7 her | 
pensive | soul; 7 | | 

7 And I dashing | soft, 7 ( 1 from j rocks a | rounds 

Bubbling I runnels | join'd the | sound* 7 | | | 
7 Thro' I glades and | glooms, 7 | 7 the 1 mingled | 

measures | stole: 7 | | 
7 Or I oeV 7 | some 7 | haunted | stream^ 7 | 7 with | 

fond de | lay, 7 | | 

Round a | holy | calm (Jif [ fusing, | 

j Love of I peace, 7 ( 7 and | lonejy | musing, | 

K 
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7 In I hollow J murmurs | | dy'd a | way. "7 | | | 
7 But I O ! how I alter^'d, | 7 was its | sprightlier | 

tone ! 7 I 
7 When | Cheerfulness, | | ' « | nymph of j healtbi' 

est I hue^ 7 | 
7 Her \ bow 7 | 7 o | cross her \ shoulder | flungi 7 | 
7 flier I huslcins | gemrrCdwith | morning \ dew^ 7 | | 
Blew an in \ spiring \ air^ 7 | 7 that | dale and | 

thicket I rung: 7 | | 
7 The I hunters \ call, 7 | 7 to J Faun 7 | 7 and | 

Dryad | known. 7 | | | 
7 The ] oak crown'd | sisters, | 7 and their | chaste 

eyed | queen, 7 | ^ 

Satyrs | 7 and | Sylvan | boys, 7 | 7 were | seen, 7 j 
Peeping from | forth 7 | their 7 | alleys | green; 7 | 
I Brown | Exercise | 7 re | joic'd to | hear, 7 |^ 
7 And I Sport 7 | leapt *? | up, 7 | 7 and | seiz'd his 

beechen | spear. 7 | | | 
Last came | Joy's 7 | 7 ec | static | trial. | | 
He with j viny | crown ad \ vancingy \ 
' First to the | lively | pipe 7 J 7 his [ hand ad | 

dress'd ; 7 | 
7 But I soon he { saw the | brisk a | wakening | viol, 

7 Whose I sweet, 7 | 7 en | trancing | voice, 7 | 7 he 

I lov'd the I best. 7 | | | 
They would have | thought, 7 | 7 who \ heard 7 | 7 

the I strain, | 
7 They | saw; 7 | 7 tn | Tempers \ vale 7 j 7 her | 

native I maids, 7 j 
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7 A I midst the \ festal \ | sounding \ shades^ 7 | 
7 To I some un | weary'd | minstrel | dancing : | | 
While as his \ flying \ fingers | Tciss*d the \ strings^ 

7 I -I 
Love 7 I framed with | Mirth, 7 j 7 a | gay fan | tas- 

tic I round ; 7 | | y 

Loose were her. | tresses | seen, 7 | 7 her | zone 7 | 7 

un I bound ; 7 | ( 
7 And I he, 7 I 7 amidst | his 7 | frolic \ play, 7 | 
7 As I if he would the | charming | air 7 [ 7 re | pay, 

7| 
" Sh6ok 7 I thousand | odours, | 7 from his | dewy | 

wings. 7 7 7 I I I 



CHILDE HAROLD. 

CANtO IX. CLXXXVI. 

Oh! that the | Desert | 7 were my | dwelling place, 

7 With j one 7 | fairl | Spirit | T for my | minister, | 
I That I might | all for | get the | human | race, 

•'I _ _ 

7 And, I hating | no one, | | love 7 ] 7 but | only | 

h^! 7 I I I 
Ye 7 I Elements ! | 7 in\ whose en \ nobling \ stir 

'I 

7 L\feel myself ex | alted; \ \ Can ye | not | 

7 Ac I cord me | 7 such a | beingf | | | Do I | 
. err 7 I ' 
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7 In I deeming | such 7 | 7 in | habit | many a | 

spot! 7 I I 
Though I with them | 7 to con | verse, 7 | 7 can [ 

rarely | be our | lot* 7 | | | 
There is a | pleasure | 7 in the | pathless | woods, 7 

• I 1 

There is a | rapture | 7 on the | lonely | shore, 7 

II. 

There is so | ciety, | | 7 where | none in | trudes, 
7j 
I 7 By the | deep 7 | sea, 7 | 7 and | music | 7 in 
its I roar : 7 | | | 

7 I I love no t | ma n 7 | 7 the | less, 7 | 7 b*ut | na- 
ture [more, 7 

7 From | those our J interviews, | 7 m | wiiich I | 

steal 7 I . 
7 Front \ all I\ may 6c, | 7 or | have been | 7 6e | 

fr^'U I _ 

7 To I mingle | 7 with the | universe, | and | feel 7 J^ 
What I can | ne'er ex | press, 7 | 7 yet | cannot | all 

7] 7 con I ceal.7| | | 

Roll 7 I on, 7 I 7 thou | deep 7 | 7 and | dark 7 | 

blue 7 I ocean, | j roll! ( | | 
7 Ten | thousand | fleets 7 | | sweep over | thee, 7 | 

7 in I vain, 7 | | | 
Man 7 | marks the | earth 7 | 7 with | ruin | | 7 his 

con I trol 7 | 
Stops with the | shore; 7 | | upon the | watery | 

plain 7 I 
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T The I wrecks are | alP 7 j thy 7 | deed; | | nor 

doth re | main 7 | 
7 A I shadow of | man's | ravage, | | save his | own, 

7| I 
When for a j moment^, \ \ 7 like a \ drop of\ raiuy 

7 I 
7 He I sinks 7 ( 7 into f thy [ depths 7 j 7 with | 6u&- 

bling I groan, 7 | 
7 With I out a { grave, 7 | | 7 un | knelPd, 7 | 7 un- 

I coffin'd, I 7 and un | known. 7 | | | 
7 His I steps 7 { 7 are | not upon | thy } paths, 7 ( 

thy I fieldj2_| 
7 Are»j not a | spoil 7 [ 7 for j him, 7 | | thou dost 

a I rise 7 { 
7 And I shake him ( from the | | 7 the ) vile | 

strength he | wields 7 | 
7 For I earth^i de | structiou, ] ] thou dost | all des 

|pki:7f I _ 
^ Spurning him | 7 from thy [ bosom, \ 7 to the \ skies, 

7 And I send^st him | shivering | 7 in thy \ playful J 

spray, 7 | 
7 'And I howling, ( 7 to his | Gods, 7 { ( t^Aerc \ 

haply 1 lies 7 | 
7 His I petty \ hope, 7 j 7 m j some \ near 7 { port 7 { 

lor[bay^l\ \ 
Then 7 | dashest him j 7 a | gain 7 [ 7 to [ earth, 7 

I I there 7 ( let him | la7. 7 ( | | 
7 The I armaments, | 7 which j thunderstrike [ 7 the 
1 walls 7 I 



< 
\ 



7 Of ( rock-built | cities, ( | bidding \ nations | 

7 And I monarchs \ \ tremble \ 7 in their | capi- 

talsf I 
I 7 The f oakle | viathans^ [ 7 whose | huge | ribs 

7 I make 7 | 
7 Their | clay ere | ator ( 7 the vain | title | take, 7 | 
7 Of I lord of I thee, 7 | 7 and | arbiter of | war! 7 [ 
These are thy | toys, 7 [ | and as the \ snowy | flaJce, 

'I 

7 They | melt into thy | yeast of | waves, 7 j 7 which 

I mar [ 
7 A I like the Ar f mada's | pride, 7 | or [ spoils of | 

Trafal | gar. 7 | | | 
7 Thy I shores are | empires, | | changed in [ all 7 
I save 7 | thee, "7 | 
I 7 As I Syria, j | Greece, 7 | | Rome, 7 | \ 
Carthage, | what are | they ? 7 [ 
7 Thy I waters | wasted them | | while they were | 
free, i | 
I 7 And I many « | tyrant | since : 7 | [7 their [ 
shores | 7 o | bey 7 | 
7 The I stranger, | siave^ 7 | 7 or | savage ; | 7 their 

dc I cay 7 | 
7 Has [ dried up | realms 7 [ 7 to [ deserts^ { | not 

I 80^7 I thou, 7 I I 
Un I changeable, | | save to thy \ wild \ waves | 



Time 7 I writes 7 | no 7 | wrinkle | 7 on J thine 7 \ 
azure | brow, 7 | 
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[ Such as ere | ation's | dawn 7 | 7 be | held, 7 [ 
I thou 7 I roPest [ now. 7 f | ( 



Thou 7 I glorious | mirror, | where the Al | mightyV 

( form 7 I 
Glasses it | self in | tempests ; \ 1 in \- all | timcy 7 \ 
Calm 7 I 7 or con \ vuls^d, 7 | | 7 f n [ breeze,! \ 7 

or I gale, 7 | 7 or \ storm, 7 | 
I Icing the \ pole, 7 [ or in the f torrid \ clime 7 
Dark 7 | heaving; | J boundless, \ | endless, \ 

7 and sub \ lime* 7 | | 
7 The I im^age of E \ temity! \ | 7 ^Ae | throne 7 | 
7 Of the In \ visible ; [ | even from [ out thy j 

slime 7 ) 
7 The I monsters of the ( deep 7 ( 7 are ( made: 7 ( 

I each 7 | zone 7 | 
7 O I beys thee ; | | thou 7 ( goest | forth, 7 | dreads 

7 I fathomless, | 7 a | lone. 7 | | | 
7 And I I have | lov'd thee | Ocean! | 7 and my [ 

joy "7 t 

7 Of I youthful I sports 7 | was on thy | breast 7 j 7 
to be I 

Borne, | 7 like thy \ bubbJeSy ^ onward : | 7 from a ( 
S^7 1 ^ 

7 I I wantonM with thy [ breakers ; [ | they to | 
me 7 I 

Were a de | light ; 7 | | and if tlie ] freshening | sea 

7| 

Made them a | terror, [ | 7 'twas a | pleasing | fear, 
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s 

\ 

7 For 1 1 was | 7 m it were^ 7 | 7 a | child of | thcc,. 

"t And I trusted to thy | billows | | far and \ near, f 
"? And I laid my | hand 7 | 7 upon thy | mane, 7 [ 7 
as 1 1 do 7 I here, 7 [ | [ 



St. PAUL'S DEFENCE BEFORE KING 

AGRIPPA, 

ACTS XXXTI* U 

Then A f grippa [ said unto | Paul, 7 | | Thou art 
per I mjtted to [ speak for thy | sejf. 7 | | ( Then 7 
j Paul 7 I stretched forth the | hand, 7 | i and | an* 
swered | 7 for him | self. 7 | | [ 

7 1 I think myself | happy, | | King A | grippa, 
7 be j cause I shall | answer for ray | self 7 | this 7 
day 7 I 7 be I fore 7 | thee, 7 | touching | all the j 
things 7 I 7 where | of 7 | 7 I am ac | cused 7 | 7 of 
the I Jews 2 7 | [ wherefore | 7 I be | seech thee | 7 
to I hear me | patiently. [ | | 7 My | manner of j 
life 7 I 1 from my f youths 7 | | which was at the j 
first 7 J 7 a I mong mine | o\vn 7 | nation | 7 at Je | 
Tusalem, [ know 7 | all the [ Jews > 7 } | 7 which \ 
knew me [ 7 from the be | ginning, | if they would J 
testify ; I 7 that [ after the | most | straitest | sect 7 ( 
7^ of our re"] ligion | 7Pj lived a | Pharisee. | | | 7 
And [ now 7 | 7 1 { stand 7 | 7 and am | judged 7 | 
Tfor the | hope of )the | promise | made of | God ^ \ 
7 onto our } fathers : 1 j 7 unto [ which 7 [ promise 



>• 



\ 
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I 7 our I twelve 7 | tribes, 7 ( instantly \ serving \ 
God 7 I day and | night , 7 j hope to | come. 7 | ] [ 
7 For I which 7 | hope's 7 | sake, 7 | King A | grip- 
pa, I I I am ac I cused 7 | 7 of the | Jews. 7 | | | 
Why 7 I should it be | thought 7 | 7 a | tiling in j 
credible | 7 with | you, 7 | 7 that | God 7 | 7 should 
7 I raise the | dead ? 7 j 7 ( 7 [ 7 I | verily | thought 
with my | self, 7 | 7 that I ( ought to | 7 do | many 
things I contrary | 7 to the | name ef | Jesus of | 
Nazareth. \ \ \1 Which f thing 7 | 7 I | also | did 
7 I 7 in Je I rusalem : | 7 and | many of the | saints 
7 I 7 did I I shut up in | prison, | | having re \ ceiv- 
ed au I thority | 1 from the \ chief 1 \ "priests } 7 | | 
7 and | when they were | put to | death, 7 | 7 1 | gave 
7 I my 7 I voice 7 J 7 a | gainst them. | | j 7 And I 

I punished them | oft 7 | 7 in | every | synagogue^ ( 
7 and com | pelled them | 7 to bias | pheme; 7 | \1 
and I being ex | ceedingly | mad a j gainst them, | 7 
I I persecuted them | even unto | strange 7 | cities. | 

I I Whereupon as I | went to Da | mascus, | | 7 
with au I thority, j 7 and com J mission | 7 from the | 
chief 7 I priestsy 7 ) 7 at | mid 7 ] day, 7 | O ( king, 
7 j 7 I I saw in the \ way | "7 a | light from | heaven, 
7 I 7 a I hove the \ brightness \ 7 of the | sun^ 7 | | 
shining t round a | bout 7 j me, 7 | 7 and | them 
which I journeyed | 'with me. 7 | | | 7 And | when 
we were | all 7 | fallen to the | earth, 7 j 7 1 | heard a 

j voice 7 I speaking unto me, | 7 and | saying ( 7 
in the \ Hebrew \ tongue^ 7 | j Saul, 7 | | Saul, 7 | 
why 7 I persecutest thou | me^? 7 j | 7 it is j hard ,7 
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f for thee | 7 to | kick a | gainst the | pricks. 7 | [ 

I 7 And I I said, 7 | Who 7 | art thou, | Lord? 7 | 

I I 7 And he | said, 7 | 7 I am | Jesus, | | whom 7 
thou 7 I persecutes!. | | | 7 But | rise 7 ( 7 and | 
stand 7 | upon thy | feet ; 7 | | 7 for | I have ap j . 
peared unto thee | 7 for | this 7 | purpose, | 7 to [ 
make thee a | minister | 7 and a | witness | | both of 

I these 7 | things 7 | which thou hast ( seen, 7 | 7 
and of those 7 | things 7 | 7 in the | which 7 | 7 I 
will ap I pear unto thee, [ | 7 de | livering thee ( 7 
from the I people, | 7 and from the | Gentiles, | 7 un- 
to J whom 7 I now I [ send thee ;^ 7 | 7 to | open their 

I eyes, 7 [ 7 and to | turn them | T from [ darkness 
7 to I light, 7 I 7 and from the | power of | Satan 
7 unto I God ; 7 | | 7 that | they may re | ceive 7 

I 7 for 1 giveness of | sins, 7 | 7 and in | heritance | 
7a I mong | them which are | sanctified, | T by | faith 
7 I 7 that is in | me. 7 1 | | Whereup | on,^ | O 7 ( 
^^S A I grippa, | | I was | not diso | bedicnt | 7 
unto the I heavenly | vision : | | 7 but | showed [ 
first 7 J 7 unto | them of Da | mascus, ( | 7 and at 
Je I rusalem, | 7 and through \outl \ all the \ coasts 
ofju I deaj 7 I 7 and I then 7 | 7 to the | Gentiles, 

I I that they should re | pent 7 | 7 and | turn to J ^ 
God, 7 I 7 and | do 7 | works 7 | meet for re | pen- 
tance. 7 | | | 7 For | these 7 | causes | 7 the | Jew& 
7 I caught me in the | temple, | | 7 and | went a | 
bout 7 I 7 to I kill me. I I I Having [ therefore | 7 
pb I tained 7 | help of | God, 7 | 7 I con | tinue | 7 
aoto ( this 7 I day, 7 | witnesging | both to [ imatt 
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^d I great, 7 \ \ saying | none 7 | other | things 7 

j 7 than | those 7 | 7 which the | prophets | 7 and | 
Moses I 7 did I say, 7 | 7 should | come. T | | | 7 
That I Christ 7 | '/ should | .suflfer, | 7 and that | he 
should he the | first 7 | 7 thiait should | rise from the | 
dead, 7 | 7 and should | shew 7 | light 7 | 7 unto the 

I people, I 7 and ( 7 to the | Gentiles. | | | 7 And 
as he I thus 7 \ spake for himself, | | Festus | said 
with a I loud \ voice^ \ \ Paul, 7 | thou art be | side 
thyself; | | much 7 | learning | 7 doth | make thee 

I mad. 7 I I I But he | said, | 7 I am | not | mad^ 

j 7 most I noble | Festus, | 7 but | speak forth the | 
words of I truth 7 | 7 and | soberness. | | | 7 For 
the I king | knoweth of | these 7 | things, 7 | 7 be | 
Tore 7 | whom 7 j also | 7 I ( speak 7 | freely: | | 7 
for I I am per ( suaded [ 7 that j none of | these 7 | 
things 7 I 7 are | hidden from J him ; 7 
this 7 I thing 7 | 7 was | not 7 | done in a 

I I King A I grippa, | 7 be | lievest thou the | 
prophets ? j | ] 7 I | know | 7 that thou be | lievest. 

I J I Then 7 | 7 A | grippa j said unto | Paul, 7 | 
AI 7 I most 7 J thou per ( suadest | 7 me | 7 to be a 

1 Christian. 1 | | 7 And | Paul 7 | said, 7 | 7 I | 
would to I God, 7 j 7 tha t | not only | thou, 7 | 7 but 

I also I 'all 7 7 that | hear me | this 7 | day, 7 | 7 were 
7 I both 7 I al I most, 7 | 7 and | alto | gether | such 
as I I am, | ^7 ejL j cept 7 | these 7 | bonds. 7 | | [ 



7 for I 
corner. } 
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SONG OP MOSES. 

-» 

£3L0DUSy XV. 1 

7 Then | saa^ 7 | Moses | 7 and the | children of 
I Israel ( this 7 j song 7 | 7 unto the | Lord, 7 ( 7 
and I spake, 7 | saying, | 7 I will | sing unto the | 
Lord, 7 I 7 for he hath | triumphed | gloriously: | 
7 the I horse 7 | 7 and his | rider j 7 hath he | thrown 
into the [ sea. 7 | | | 7 The | Lord 7 | 7 is my | 
strength and | song, 7 | 7 and | he is be | come my 
sal I vation ; | | he is | my 7 | Ood, 7 | 7 and | I will 
pre I pare him an | habi | tation; | | 7 my 7 { fa- 
ther's I God, 7 I 7 and I I will ex | alt him. 7 | | | 
7 The ( Lord 7 | 7 is a | man of | war : 7 | 7 Je j 
hovah I 7 is his | name. 7 | | | Pharaoh's | chariots 
I 7 and his \ host 1 \ 7 hath he | cast into the | sea : 
7 I I I 7 his I chosen | captains | also | 7 are | 
drowned in the | Red 7 | Sea. 7 | | | 7 The | depths 
7 I 7 have | covered them : 7 | | 7 they | sank into 
the I bottom | 7 as a | stone. | | | Thy 7 j right 7 | 



hand, 7 I O 7 
in I power: | 



Lord, 7 I 7 is be I come 7 | glorious 
7 thy I right 7 | hand 7 | O 7 j Lord, 
7 I 7 hath { dashed in | pieces | 7 the | enemy. | | 

I 7 And in the | greatness of thine | excellency | thou 
hast I over j thrown 7 | them 7 | 7 that | rose up a | 
gainst thee ; | | 7 ^ou | sentest forth thy | wrath, 7 

j 7 which con | sinned them | 7 as | stubble. | | | 
7 And with the | blast of thy | nostrils } 7 the | wa- 
ters I 7 were j gathered to j getfaer, | | 7 the | floods 
7 I 7 stood I upright | 7 as an | heap, 7 | 7 and the 
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{ depdis I 7 were^con | gealed, 7 | 7 in the | heart of 
the 1 sea. 7 | ( ) 7 The | enemy | 7 sgid, | I wHI 
pur I sue, 7 ( I will | over | take, 7 | I will di | vide 
the I spoil : 7 I 7 my I lust 7 | 7 shall be | satisfied | 
7 up I on them: | | 7 I will | draw my | sword, 7 | 
7 my I hand shall des | troy them. | \. \ Thou didst 

I blow with thy j wind, 7 | 7 the J sea 7 | covered 
them : I I 7 they | sank as | lead, 7 | 7 in the | migh- 
ty j waters. | | | Who is | like unto | thee, 7 | O 7 

I 7 Je I hovah | 7 a | mong the | Gods ? 7 | | Who 
is I like 7 | thee, 7 | | glorious in | holiness, | | fear- 
ful in I praises, | | doing | wonders ? | | | 7 Thou 

I stretchedst out thy | right 7 | hand, 7 | 7 the | earth 
7 I swallowed them. | ( | Thou 7 J 7 in thi/ | mercy 

I 7 hast I led forth the j people | 7 which «| thou ha6t 
re I deemed: | | 7 thou hast | guided them | 7 in thy 

I strength 7 | 7 unto thy | holy | habi | tation. | | 

I 7 The I people shall | hear, 7 | 7 and be a | fraid: 
7 I I sorrow | 7 shall take | hold 7 | 7 on the in { 
habitants of | Pales | tina. | | [ Then the | Dukes 
of I Edom I 7 shall be a { mazed ; | | 7 the | mighty 

[ men of | Moab, { | trembling | 7 shall take | hold 
up { on them : | ' | all the in | habitants | 7 of Ca { 
naan | 7 shall | melt a | way. 7 | | | Fear and | 
dread 7 | 7 shall | fall up | on them ; 7 | | 7 by the 

I greatness of | thine 7 | arm 7 | they shall be as { 
7 stJU I 7 as a I stone; 7 | 7 tiU | thy 7 | people | 7 
pass I over, | O 7 J Lord, 7 | 7 till the j people ( 7 
pass f pver, | 7 which | thou hast purchased. | | | 
Thou shalt | bring them | in, 7 [ 7 and { plajut them | 
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7 in the | mountain J 7 of thine in | heritance, | 7 in 
the I place, | O 7 | Lolrd, 7 | 7 which | thou hast | 7 
made | 7 for | thee to | dwell in, | 7 in the { sanctua- 
ry, | O 7 I Lord, 7 | 7 which | thy 7 | hands 7 | 7 
have es | tablished. | | | 7 Je | hovah | 7 shall j 
reign 7 | 7 for | ever | 7 and | e^er. | | | 



THE SPEECH OF ACHITHOPHEL TO AB- 

SALOM. 

DRTPEN. 

7 Aus I picious | Prince, 7 | 7 at | whose 7 | nativi- 
ty 



7 Some { royal | planet | rul'd the | southern | sky ! 

7| 
7 Thy I longing | country's | darling | 7 and de | 

sire, 7 | 
7 Their | cloudy | pillar | 7 and their | guardian ] 

fire; 7 | 
7 Their | second | Moses, | | whose ex | tended | 

wand 7 | 
7 Di I vides the | seas, 7 | 7 and I shows the | Prom- 

is'd7 I Land; 7 I | 
7 Whose I dawning | day, 7 | 7 in | every \ distant | 

7 Has I exercisM | 7 the | sacred | prophet's | rage ; 

7| 

I 7 The I people's | prayer, | 7the | glad di ) viner's 

] theme, 7 | 
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7 



The I young men's | vision, | 7 and the | old men's 

I dream : 7 I 
\ Thee, 7 | saviour, | | thee, 7 | 7 the | nation's | 

vows I 7 con I fess, 7 | 
7 And I never | satisfied with | seeing, | | bless. 7 

II 

Swift uobe | spoken | pomps 7 | 7 thy | steps pro | 

claim, 7 | 
7 And I stammering | babes 7 | 7 are | taught to | 

lisp I 7 thy I name. 7 | | [ 
How 7 I long 7 | wilt thou the | general | joy de | 

tain, 7 | 
I Starve and de | fraud the [people | 7 of thy | 

reign ; 7 | 
7 Con I tent in | gloriously | 7 to | pass thy | days, 

7| 

7 Like | one of | Virtue's | fools, 7 | 7 that | feed on 

I praise ; 7 | | 
Till thy I fresh 7 | glories, ] 7 which | now 7 | shine 

7 I i^ 7 I bright, 7 I 
7 Grow I stale and | tarnish, | 7 with our | daily | 

sight? 7 I I I 
7 Be I lieve me, | royal | youth, 7 | 7 thy | fruit 7 | 

must 7 I be, 7 | 
7 Or I gather'd | ripe, 7 | 7 or | rot 7 | upon the | 

tree : 7 | | 
Heav'n has to | all al | lotted, | | soon or | late, 7 j 
7 Some lucky | revo | lution | 7 of their. | fate. 7 | 
7 Whose I motions, | 7 if we | watch and | guide with 
I skill, 7 
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7 (For 1 human \ good de \ pends on \ htman \ mil,) 

7 Our I fortune | rolls 7 | as from a | smooth de | 

scent, 7 | 
I And from the | first im | pression, | {"takes the | 

bent; 7 | | 
But if un I seii'd) 7 | 7 she J glides a | way Tike | 

wind, 7 I 
7 And I leaves re | penting | Folly j far be | hind, 7 

111 

Now, T \ now she | meets you | 7 with a | glorious | 

prize, 7 I 
7 And I spreads~her | locks be | fore y6u | 7 as she \ 

flies. 7 I I I 
7 Had I thus old | David, | 7 from whose | loins you 

I spring, 7 | 
Not 7 I darM, 7 | 7 when | Fortune | call'd 7 | him, 

7 I 7tobe I king, 7 | 
7 At 1 Gath, 7 I 7 an I exile | he might | still 7 | 7 r^ 

I main, 7 | 
7 And I Heaven's a | noioting | oil, 7 | 7 had been in 

I vain. 7 I I I 
Let his sue | cessful | youth 7 | 7 your | hopes ett | 

g^g^, 7 I 
7 But I shun | 7 the ex | ample | 7 of de } dining ( 

age; 7 | | 
7 Be I hold him | setting | 7 in his | western | skiesi 

7| 
7 The I shadows | lengthening, { 7 as the | vapours 
I rise. 7 I I I 
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7 He I is not | now 7 | as when on | Jordan^s | sand 

'I 

7 The I joyful | people | throng'd to | see him | 

land, I 
Covering the \ beach^ 7 | 7 arid \ blackening \ all the 

I strand; 7 | | | 
But 7 I like the \ prince of | angels^ 7 | 7 from his | 

height, 7 | 
I Comes 7 | tumbling | downward, | 7 with di | min- 

ish'd I light, 7 I I 
7 Be I tray'd by | one 7 | poor 7 | plot | 7 to | pub- 
lic I scorn! '7 | 
7 (Our I only | blessing | 7 since his | curs'd re | 

turn!)7| I | 

Those I heaps of | people, ( 7 which | one 7 | sheaf 7 

I did 7 I bind, 7 | 
Blown 7 I off, and \ scatter'd | 7 by a | puff of | 
wind. 7 I I I 
. What I strength | can he, | 7 to your de | signs op | 
X. pose, 7 I 

Naked of | friends, 7 | 7 and | round be | set with | 

foesf? I I I 
7 If I Pharaoh's | doubtful | succour | 7 he should | 

use, 7 1 
7 A I foreign | aid 7 | 7 would | more in | cense the 

I Jews : 7 I I 
Proud 7 I Egypt ( 7 would dis | sembled | friendship 

I bring, 7 I 
7 Fo I ment the | war, 7 | 7 but |*not su^ | port the | 
king: 7 | |^ 

L2 



NorwosiMthel rogooll pttrtyif | o^er^a | iiite7 ), 
7 With I Pharaoh's | arms, 7 | 7 to as | sist the | Je- 

bii«t9;.|, 
I Or if they | should, 7 | 7 their | iiit^esii [ soon 

woii}(l:|;brea1«, 7 |, | 
And with such | odious | aid, 7 | Tsadke. } David | 

WQgfc 7 I |. I 
All 7 I sorts of I men, 7 | 7 6y | mjl 9wy\ C^ssjul | 

^t$h^ 7 I 
I 7 Ab I horring | kings, 7 | T es |;tnaDgfr their | 

• altor'd.l) hearts- 7 |: 
7 From | David's rule : | | 7 apd | 'tia; thrift | gene- 

7 Re I ligion, | | Commonweallhi | 7aud:| Liberty! 

I H: 
7 If I you, 7 I 7 a« I champion oft thei \,ptiMic \ good^ 

7rl " 
Add to their | arms, 7 | 7 a | ch«ef'of!| rc^fd'l blood, 

What may not | Israel | hope, 7 | 7 eindjiwhat ap | 
pl*^us^'7 j 

7 Might I such a | general | gain^ 7| | 71)y'|>8uch a | 
c*m^ ! 7 |, [ 

Not 7 I barren | praise 7 | 7a | lone,7'| eAirtj| gaudy 

JJhuferi 7 I 

Fair \ only to the \ sight , \ 7 bi|t | solid |>pQwer; j 
I 7. And.] npbler | 7 is .a |. limited com* {mand,. 7.|i 
I Giv'n by the | love of ( all your | native: | land, 7 | 
I Tbaoia.siic.| CQ99i|(re} I :titl^, |. | lopg)aad':]:dturk, 7 

I I 
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Drawn from th^^ | w^ul^y | rpU* 7 1 7 oC | Ifoih^s J 
ark.( I I 



APOSTROPHE TO LIGHT. 

MILTON. 

flail holy Lights ofisprin^ of Heaven first born^ 

Or of the* Eternal' co-eternal beam, 
May I express thee unblam'^d? Since SoS is light. 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 

Bright' eflltience of bright essence increate. 
Or hears't thoa rather, pure etherial stream, 
Whose fountain w&o shall' tell f ' Before the sun, 
Before the Heavens thou, wert,, and at the voice 
Of God a« tvith a mantle j didst in;^8t 



The rising worldof water^darh anddei^. 
Won from the void and .formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit-now with boldcar wing,. 



EscapM the Stygian .pool^tbough long detained 
In that obscure sojourn^hile.io my Aight 



Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre 
I sung of chaos and eternal nighty 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to ventur^ down 



/ 
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The dark descent^and op to re-ascend^ 

Though hard and rare ; thee I revisit safe 

And feel thy sov'reign vital lamp ; but thoa 

Revisit'&t not these eyes, that roU in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenchM their orbs 

Or dim suffusion veilM. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the muses haunt, 



Clear spring or shady grove, or sunny hilly 

Sfiiit with the loive of sacred song; but chief 

Thee Sion, and tl^e flow'ry brooks beneath 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling J^imf^ 

Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalPd with me in fate, 
So were I equalVd with them in renown^ 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mseonides, 

And Tyresias and Phineus, prophets oIS 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 

Sings darMing^znd in shadiest covert hid 

Tunes her noclurnal note. Thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day or the street approach of cv'n an<k^[^ • 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer^ s rose. 

Or flocks, Of herds, or huQisin face di^e ; 



1^^ 
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But cloud insteadf and ever during dark 

Surrounds me, from the eheerful ways o£ men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 



Of Nature's works, to me expunged and raz^dm 
And Wisdom, at one entrance^ quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light 
Shine inward, and the Inind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyesj all mist from thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 



TSAIAH, CHAP. XXXV. 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them ; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and singing: the glory of Lebanon 
shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel and 
Sharon, they shall see the glory of the Lord, and the 
excellency of our God. Strengthen ye the weak hands, 
and confirm the feeble knees. Say to them that are 
of a fearful heart. Be strong; fear not: behold, your 
God will come with vengeance, even God with a re- 
compense ; he will come and save you. Then the eyes 
of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf 

shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as 
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an hart, and the tongue o£ the dumb siag: for in the 

wilderness sbaU waters break out, and streaoi» in the 

desert. And the parched ground shall become a pool, 
aiut the thirsty land springs of water: in the hiibita- 
tion.of dragons where each lay^ shall be grass with 
reeds and rushes. And a highway shall be there, and 

a way J and it shall be called, the way of holiness ; the 
unclean shall not pass over it ; but it shall be for 

those: the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein. No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous 
beast shall go up thereon ; it shall not be found there: 

but the redeemed shall walk there : And the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads : they shall ob- 
tain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away. 



SPEECH OF PATRICK HENRY. 

Mr. President, it is natural to manr to indulge in the 

illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against 
a painful truth, and listen to the song of that Syren, 

till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of 

wise men, engaged in a great and arduous struggle 
for liberty ? Are we disposed to be of the number of 

those who having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear 
not the things which so nearly concern our temporal 
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salvation ? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit 

it may costj I am willing to know the whole truth ; to 
know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp, by which my feet are guided ; 

and that is the lamp of experiencei I know of no 
way of judging of the future but by the past. And 
judging by the past, I wish to know what there -has 
been in the conduct of the British ministry /or the last 
ten years^ to justify those hopes with which gentlemen 
have been pleased to solace themselves and the house ? 

Is it that msidious smile with which our petition has 
been lately received ? Trust it not Sir ; it will prove 
a snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be be- 
trayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious 

reception of our petiti^on comports with those warlike 

preparations which cover our waters and darken our 
land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of 
love and reconciliation ? Have we shown ourselves 

so unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be cal- 
led in to win back our love ? Let us not deceive our- 
selves. Sir. These are the implements of war and 
subjugation ; the last arguments to which kings resort. 
I ask gentlemen, Sir, what means this martial array, 
if its purpose be not to force us to submission ? Can 
gentlemen assign any other possible motive for it ?-^ 
Has Great Britain any enemy in Uiis quarter of the 

world, to caTl for all ^is accumulation of navies and 

armies f No> Sir, she has none. They are meant 
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jbr us : they can be mea^t for no other. They are 

sent over to bind and rivet upon us ^o$e chains, 

which the British ministry hav^been so long fongiiig, 
and what have we to of^ose to themf Shall we try 
argument f Sir, we have been trying that fpr the 
last ten years* Have we. any thing new 40. offer up- 
on the subject? Nottiing. We have held the subject 
up in every light of which it is capable; but. it has 
been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication f What terms shall we find which 
have not been already exhausted? Let us not, / be- 
seech yoUf Sir 9 deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we 
have done every thing that could be done, }o avert 

the storm which is now coming on. We have peti- 
tioned, we have remonstrated, we have supplicated, 

we have prostrated ourselves before the throne, and 
have implored its interposition to arrest the tyrannical 
hands of the ministry and parliament. Our petitions 
have been slighted ; our remonstrances have produced 
additional violence and insult; our supplications^have 
been disregarded ; and we have been spurned, mtk 
contempt^ from the foot of the throne. In vain, af- 
ter these thingSf may we indulge the fond hope of 
peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for Aope. If we wish to be free, if we mean to 
preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have been so long contending, if we mean 
not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 

have been so long engaged, and which we have pledg- 
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«d ourselves never to abandon, until the glorious off- 
jtct of mtr contest shall he obtained^ We must fight. 

I repeat it Sir, we miist fight ! An appeal to arms, 

and to the God of Hosts, is all that is left us ! 

They tell us, Sir, that we are weak, unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But, when shall we 
be stroAger? WiH it be the next week or the next 
year ? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and 
^hen a British guard shall be staticmed in every house ? 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of efiectual resistence, by 
lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot. Sir, we are not weak, if we make 

a proper use of those means which the God of Nature 
hath placed in our power. Three millions of people, 

armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in such a coun* 
try as that which we possess, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 

Sir, we shall not fight oun battles alone. There is a 
just God who presides over the destinies of nations ; 
and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 

The battle Sir, is not to the strong alone, it is to the 

vigilant, the active, the brave. Besides, Sir, we have 

no. election. If we were base enough to desire it, it is 

now too late to retire from the coiltest. There is no 
retreat, but in submission and slavery. Our chains 

iMre forged. Their clanking may be beard on the 

M 
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plains of Boston. The war is inevitable and let it 

come! I repeat it, Sir, let it come ! It is in vain Sir^ 
to extenuate the matter. Gendemeti may cry peace, 
peace ! but there is no peace. The war is actually be- 
gun ! The next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ewts the clash of resounding arms ! Our 
brethren are already in the field ! Why stand we here 
idle ? What is it that gentlemen wish? What* would 

they have f Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery?-^ 
Forbid it, Almighty God ! I know not what coijtrse 

others may take; but as for me, give me liberty; or 
give me death ! « 



SATAN'S SOULOQUY. 

MILTON. 

O Thou, that with surpassing glory crovm^d^ 
luOcAsStfron thy sole dominion^ like the God , 
Of this new world; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide th^ir diminished heads ; to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice j and add thy name^ 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thy sphere / 
Till pride and worse amhition threw me down^ 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven's matchless King: 
Ah, wherefore ! he dcserv'd no such return 



^ 
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From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 
What could be less than to afford him praise, 
. The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 
How due ! Yet all his good prov'd ill in me. 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high, 
I disdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude. 
So burdensome ; still paying, still to owe. 
Forgetful what from him I still received^ 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged; what burden then? 
O had his powerful destiny ordain'd 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raisM 
Ambition. Yet why not? Some other power 
As great might have aspir'd, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 
Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 
Hadst thou the same free will, and power to stand ? 
Thou hadst : whom hadst thou then, or what t' accuse, 

But Heaven's free love dealt equally to all ? 
Be then his love accurs'd, since love or hate, 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 
Nay, curs'd be thou ; since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 
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Me miserable ! which way shall I fly^ 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell ; 
And ill the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour mey opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven* 
O then at last relent : is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 
None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc'd 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 
The Omnipotent, Ah ! me ! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain, 

Under what torments inwardly, I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of helL 
With diadem and scqptre high advanced 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery ; such joy ambition finds ! 

But say I could repent ; and could obtain 

By act of grace my former state ; how soon 

Would height recal high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What fcign'd submission swore? Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void : 

-For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate havepierc'^d so deep; 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 

And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear 



^ 
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Short intermission bought with dovble smart* 
This knows my punisher ; therefore as far 
From granting Ae, as I from begging peace. 
All hope excluded thus, behold instead 

Of us outcast exiled^ his new delight 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 

Sb farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear ; 

Farewell remorse ! all good to me, is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heav'n'sKing, I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps^ will reign; 

As Man ere long, and this new world shall know. 



CASSIUS INSTIGATING BRUTUS TO JOIN 
THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST CiESAR. 



SHAKSPSARK. 



Well, Honour is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but ybr my single self; 
I had as lief not be, as live to be ^ 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he, 
For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
Ceesar says to me, <' Dars't thou, Cassius, now 
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Leap in with me into this angry flood, ' 

And swim to yonder point f " Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow : so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buflet it 

With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Csesar cry'd "Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 

I, as ^neas, our great ancestor ^ 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulders 

The old Anchises bear ; so fro m the waves of Tiber, 

Did I the tired Caesar ; and this man 

Is now become a God ; and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him I did mark 



How he did shake; 'tis true ; this God did shake; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly; 
And that same eye, whose bend do th aw e the world. 
Did lose its lustre ; I did hear him groan : 
Ay^, and that tougue of his that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
^ Alas ! it cried : " Give me some dr ink, T itinius !" 
As a sick girl. Te Gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeblfe temper, should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone* 
Brutus and Caesar. What should be in that Caesar ? 
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Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together; yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them ; it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them ; it is as heavy: conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. 
Now in the name of all the Gods at once^ 
Upon what meats doth this aur Csesar feed, 
That he has grown so great ? Age, thou art shamM ! 
Rome, thou hast lost thy breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great floods 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
When could they say, till now^ that talkM of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompass'd but one man ? 
Oh ! you and I have heard our fathers say, 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brookM 
The infernal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king. 



ON HAPPINESS OF TEMPER. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that 
pleasure is in us, and not in the objects offered for our 
amusement. If the soul be happily disposed, every 
thing becomes capable of affording entertainment; 
and distress will almost want a name. Every occur- 
rence passes in review like the figures of a procession; 
some may be awkward, others ill dressed; but none 
hut a fool is for this, enraged with the master of the 
ceremonies. 



K 
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I remember to have once seen a slave, in a fortifi* 
cation in Flanders, who appeared no way touched 
with liis situation. He was maimed, deformed and 
chained: obliged to toil from the appearance of day 
till nightfall, and condemned to this for life; yet widi 
all these circumstances of apparent wretchedness, he 
sung, would have danced, biU that he wanted a leg^ 
and appeared the merriest, happiest man of all the 
garrisop. 

What a practical philos<^her was here, a happy 
constitution supplied philosophy ; and though seem* 
ingly destitute of wisdom, he was reaUy wise. No 
reading or study had contributed to disenchant the 
fairy land around him. Every thing furnished him 
with an opportunity of mirth, an4 though some 
thought him f from his imensibility, a fool, he was such 
an ideot as philosophers should wish to imitate : for 
all philosophy is only forcing the trade of happiness, 
when Nature seems to deny the means. 

They, who like our slaves^ can place themselves on 
that side of the world in which every thing appears 
in a pleasing light, will find something in every occur- 
rence to excite their good humour. 

The most calamitous events, either to themselves or 
others f can bring no new, affliction ; the whole world 
is to them,- a theatre, on which comedies only are act- 
ed. AH the bustle of heroism, or the rants of ambi- 
tion, serve only to heighten the absurdity of the scene 
and make the humour more poignant. They feel, in 
short, as little anguish at their own distress, or the 
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complaints of others, as the undertaker, though dres- 
sed in blacky feels sorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardinal 

* 

de Retz possessed this happiness of temper in the 
highest degree. As he was a man of gallantry, and 
despised all that wore the pedantic appearance of phi- 
losophy, wherever pleasure was to be sold he was gen- 
erally foremost to raise the auction. Being a univer- 
sal admirer of the fair sex, when he found one lady 
cruel, he generally fell in love with another, from 
whom he expected a more favourable reception. If 
she, too, rejected his addresses, be never thought of 
retiring into deserts, or pining in hopeless distress ; 
he persuaded himself, that instead of loving the lady, 
he had only fancied that he had loved her ; and so all 
was well again. 

When fortune wore her angriest look, and he at 
last fell into the power of his most deadly enemy. Car- 
dinal Mazarine, (being confined a close prisoner, in 
the castle of Valenciennes,) he never attempted to 
support his distress by wisdom or philosophy ; for he 
pretended to neither. He only laughed at himself 
and his persecutor ; and seemed infinitely pleased at 
his new situation. In this mansion of distress, though 
secluded from his friends j though denied all the a- 
mv^ementSj and even the conveniences of life^ he still 
retained his good humour; laughed at all the little 
spite of his enemies : and carried the jest so far as to 
be revenged, by writing the life of his gaoler. 

All that the wisdom of the proud can teach, is to 
be stubborn^ or sullen^ under misfortunes. The Car<* 
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dinal's example will instruct us to be merry, in cir-* 
cUmstances of the highest affliction. It matters not 
whether our good humour be construed, by others, 
into insensibility; or even idiotism: it is happiness to 
ourselves; and none but a fool, would measure his sa- 
tisfaction by what the world thinks of it. 

The happiest silly fellow I ever knew, was of the 
number of those good natured creatures that are said 
to do no harm to any but themselves. Whenever he 
fell into any misery, he usually called it '^ Seeing 
life.*' If his head was broke by a chairman, or his 
pocket picked by a sharper, he comforted himself by 
imitating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the more 
fashionable cant of the other. Nothing came amiss 
to him. 

His inattention to money matters had incensed his 
father to such a degree, that all intercession of friends, 
in his favour, was fruitless. 

The old' gentleman was on his death bed. The 
whole family, and Dick among the number , gathered 
around him. 

" I leave my second son Andrew," said the expir- 
ing miser, " my whole estate ; and desire him to be 
frugal. 

Andrew, in a sorrowful tpne, as is tLstial on those oo 
casions, prayed Heaven to prolong his life and health 
to enjoy it himself! 

'' I recommend Simon, my third son, to the care of 
his elder brother; and leave him, beside, four thou- 
sand pounds.'* 

*^Ab! father," cried Simon, in great afiidUm to 
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be sure^ '' may Heaven give you lift and health to en- 
joy it yourself!" 

At last turning to poor Dick, ** as for you, you 
have always been a sad dog ; you^U never come to 

good ; you'll never be rich ; I leave you a shilling, to 
buy a halter." 

, " Ah ! father,'^ cries Dick, without any emotion^ 

^' may Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it 

yourself!" 



WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD. 

BEV. ROBERT HALL. 



The exclusion of a Supreme Being, and of a super* 
intending providence, tends directly to the destruc- 
tion of moral taste. It robs the universe of all finish- 
ed and consummate excellence, even in idea. The 
admiration of perfect wisdom and goodness for which 
we are formed, and which kindles such unspeakable 
rapture in the soul^ finding in the regions of scepti- 
cism nothing to which it corresponds, droops and lan- 
guishes. In a world which presents a fair spectacle 
of order and beauty, of a vast family, nourished and 
supported by an Almighty Parent; in a world j which 
leads the devout mind, step by step^ to the contempla- 
tion of the first fair and the first good, the sceptic is 
encompassed with nothing but obscurity, m^nness, 
and disorder. 

When we reflect on tilie manner in whitb the idea of 
Deity is formed, we must be convinced, that such an 
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idea, intimately present to the mind^ must have a most 
powerful effect in refining the moral taste* Compos- 
ed of the richest elements, it embraces, in the character 
of a benejicient Parent y and Almighty Ruler j what- 
ever is venerable in wisdom, whatever is awful in au- 
thority, whatever is touching in goodness. 

Human excellence is blendid with many imperfec- 
tions, and seen under many limitations. It is beheld 
only in detatched and separate portions, nor ever ap- 
pears in any one character^ whole and entire. So 
that, when, in imitation of the stoics^ we wish to form 
out of these fragments, the notion of a perfectly wise 
and good man, we know it is a mere fiction of the 
mind, without any real being in whom it is embodied 
and realized. In the belief of a Deity, these concep- 
tions are reduced to a reality : the scattered rays of an 
ideal excellence are concentrated, and become real 
attributes of that Being, with whom we stand in the 
nearest relation, who sits supreme at the head of the 
universe, is armed with infinite power, and pervades 
all nature with his presence. 

The efficacy of these sentiments in producing and 
augmenting a virtuous taste, will indeed be propor- 
tioned to the vividness with which they are formed, 

and the frequency with which they recur ; yet some 
benefit will not fail to result from them, even in their 
lowest degree. 

The idea of the Supreme Being has this peculiar 

property ; that as it admits of no substitute, so, from 
the first moment it is impressed, it is capable of con- 
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tiDual growth and enlargement 6od himself is im- 
mutable : but our conception of his character is contin- 
ually receiving fresh accessions ; is continually grow- 
ing more extended and refulgent, by having transfer- 
red upon it new, perceptions, of beauty, and goodness; 
by attracting to itself, as a centre^ whatever bears the 
impress of dignity, order, or happiness. It borfows 
splendour, from all that i$ fair, subordinates to itself 
all that is great, and sits enthroned, on the riches of 
the universe. 



ANTONYMS CMIATION OVER CiESAR*S 

BODY. 

SHAKSPfiABE. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen ! Lend me your ears ; 

I come to bury Csesar, not to praise him* 
The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones:. 

So let it be with Caesar ! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious. 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the restf 
For Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they all^ all honourable men^ 
Gome I to i^eak at Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

N 



J* . 
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But Brutus says he was ambidous ; 
And Brutu3 is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 



When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brufus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown ; 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this amotion ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And sure, he is an honourable man ? 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I aip to speak what I do know. 



You all did love him once ; not without cau>se: 

Wh^at cause withholds you then, to mourn for him i 
O judgment ! Thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar ; 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 
But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 



Have stood against the world! now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. ^ 
O masters ! If I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
J should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong ; 
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Who, you aTlknow, are honourable men. 
I will not do them wronsc. I rather choose 

To wrong the dead^ to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar ; 
I found it in his closet ; 'Tis his will : 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 
JVhich, pardon we, I do not mean to read^ 

And they would go and Jciss dead Caesar's wounds,. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea beg a hah* of him for memory. 
And dying, mention it witWn their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy, 
Unjo their issue. 



If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 



The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

'Twas on a summer's evening in his tent; 

That day he overcame the Nervii : 

hooTc! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through! 

See what a rent the rnvious Casca made. 
Through this the well beloved Brutus sts^bbed, 
And as he plucked his cursed steel away^ *' 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ! 

For when the noble Caesar sawTiim stab, 

In gratitude more strong than traitor's arms. 

Quite vanquish'd him : then burst bis mighty heart ; 
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And in his mantle^ muffling up his 'face» 

Even at the base of Pompey's statute, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and yon, aj%d all of tis, fell down» 
Whilst bloody treQson flourished over us, 

O ! now you weep ; and I perceive^ you feel, 

The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls ; what weep you, when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded f Look you here ! 

Here is himself, marr'd as you see, by traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed, are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise, and honoura- 
ble. 

And will, no doubt, toith reason answer you. 

1 come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I atfino orator, as Brutus is ; 

But as you know me all,. a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend, and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance nor power o( speech. 
To stir men's Mood. I only speak right on : 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show your sweet Ga&sar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 
mouths. 



/V" 
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And bid tfaem speak for me. Bnt were I Brutus ^ 
And Brutus Antony^ there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Csesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise in mutiny. 



6RE£CE* 

BYRON 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress, 
Before Decay's effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
And mark'd the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that's there. 
The fix'd, yet tender traits that streak 
The langour of the placid cheek, 
And'but for that sad shrouded eye. 



That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now, 
And but for that chill changeless brow, 
Where cold obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart, 

As if to him it could impart, 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments, aye, one treacherous hour, 

N2 
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He dtill might doaU the tyrants power ; 

So fair, so Calm, so softly seal'd, 
The first, last look, by death reveafd. 

Such is. the aspect of this shore ; 

'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fek*, . 

We starts for soul is wanting there. 

Her's is the loveliness in death, . 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty, with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 

Expression's last receding ray. 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The farewell beam of Feelkig, past away! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birihj 

Which gleams, hut warms no more its cheiisfa'd earth I 



THE OLD CHEESE ,* 

OR THE fiUSBiiNO ONLS* FIT TO BE auX^ED. 

DR. KING. 

Young Slouch the farmer, had a jolly wife, 
That knew all the conveniences of life ; 
Whose diligence and cleanliness supplied 
The wit, which nature had to him denied : 
But then she had a tongue, that woteld be beard, 
And make abetter »«nibiinSloa€h» afeard* 
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This made censoriotts pencms of the towa 

Say Slouch could liardly call bis »ml his ovrn ; 
For if he went abroad too^mucb) sheM use 
To give him sHpperSy and lodk up his shoes. 

Talking he lov'd, and ne*et was more afflicted, 
Than when he was disturVd or contradicted ; 
Yet still into his story she would break 

With " 'Tis not so, Pray give me leave to speak." 

His friends thought this was ^ tyrannick rule, 

Not differing mtu:h from calling him a foot ; 

Told him he must exert himself, and be. 

In f act i the master of his family. 

He said, '* That the next Tuesday noon would show 

Whether he were the lord at home, or no. 

When their good company he would entreat, 

To well brew'd ale, and clean, if homely meat." 

With aching heart, home to his wife he goes. 

And on his knees does bis rash act disclose ; 

And prays dear Sukey, that one day, at least 

He might appear, as master of the feast. 

" ril grant your wish," cries Sue, " that you may see 

'Twere wisdom to be govern'd sSU by me." 
The guests, upon the day appanUed^ came ; 
Each bowsy farmer, with his simpering dame. 
"Ho, Sue!" cried Slouchj "why dost thou not ap- 
pear ? 
Are these thy manners, when Aunt Snap is here ?" 
"I pardon ask," says Suef "Td not otknd 

Any, my dear invites ; ffiuch' less his frieid." 



Vs 
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Slouch, by his Jcimman Oraffyf had been taught 
To entertain his friends with finding fault, 
And make the main ingredient of his treat 
His sajdng, ''there was nothing fit to eat: 
The boil'd pork stinks, the roast beePs not enough ; 
The bacon's rusty, and the hens are tough ; 
The veaPs all rags ; the butter's turn'd to oil ; - 
And thus I buy good meat for sluts to spoil. 

'Tis we are the first Slouches ever sat 
Down to a pudding without plums or fat ; 
What teeth or stomach's strong enough to feed * 
Upon a goose my grannum kept to breed ? 
Why mujBt old pigeons, and they stahj be drest, 
When there's so many squab ones in the nest? 

This beer is sour, this musty, thick, and stale, 
And worse than any thing except the aZe." 

Sue, all this whihf many excuses made ; 
Some things she own'd; at other times, she laid 
The fault on chance ; but oftener, on the maid. 

Then cheese was brought ; says Slouch, " This e'en 
shall roll; 
I'm sure 'tis hard enough to make a bowl. 
This is skimm'd milk; and therefore it shall go: 
And ihiSf because His Suffolk^ foHow too." 

But now Sue's patience did begin to waste ; 

Nor longer could dissimulation last. 

**Pray let me rise," says she^ "my dtar ; I'll find 

A cheese, perhaps, may be to lovy's mind!" 

Then in an entry standing close 5 where he 
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Alpnif , and noM pf all hitfrimeU^mighi see ; 
And brapdishing a cudgel he had felt^ 
And far enough, on this occasion smelt; 

"I'll try, my joy!" she criedj "if I can please 

My dearest, with a taste of his old Old Cheese !" 
Slouch, tumimg rounds saw his wife's vigorous 
hand 
Wielding her oaken saplin of command. . 

He knew the twang. " Is't the Old Cheese, my dear ! 

ISio need, no need of Cheese," cries Slouch, "Til 
swear : 

I think I've din'd as well as my Lord Mayor." 



HYDER ALL 

£XTRJLCT FROM A SPEECH OF MB.' BURKE. 

When at length Hyder Ali found, that he had to 

do with men, who either would sign no convention, 

or whom no treaty, and no signature could bind ; and 

who were the determined enemies of human inter^ 
course itj^elf, he decreed to make the couBtry possessed 
by these incorrigible^ and predestinated criminalsy a 
fliemmorable example to mankind* He resolved, in 
the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things ; 

to leave the whole Camatic, an everlasting monu- 
ment of vengeance ; and to put perpetual desolation, 

as a barrier f between him, and those, against whom, 
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the faith' which holds the moral elements of the world 
together, was no protection. He became at length 
so confident of his force, and so collected in his might, 

that he made no secret whatever, of his dreadful reso- 
lution. Having terminated his disputeg with every 
enemy, and every rival, who buried their mutual ani- 
mosities, in their common interest, against the credi- 
tors of the Nabob of Arcot; he drew from every quar- 
ter^ whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new 
rudiments in the art of destruction ; and compound- 
ing all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation, 
into one black cloud ; he hung./or a while on the de- 
clivities of the mountains* Whilst the authors of all 
these evils were idly and stupidly gazing' on this men- 
acing meteor, which blackened all the horizon^ it 
suddenly .burst, and poured down the |dioie of its 
contents, upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then en- 
sued a scene of wo; the like of which no eye had 
seen, nor heart conceited, and which no tongue caii 
adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were mercy ^ to that new havoc. A storm 
of universal fire blasted every field, consumed every 
house, and destroyed every temple. The miserable 
inhabitants, flying from their flaming tillages ^ in part, 
were slaughtered, others, without regard to sexj to 
agCy to rank, or sacredness of function, fathers torn 
from children^ husbands from vmesj enveloped in a 
whirlwind of cavalry^ and amidst the goading spears 
of drivers, and the trqmpUng of pursuing horses. 
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were swept into captivity, in an unknown and hostile 
land. Tho se, who were able to evade this tempest, 
fled to the walled cUies. But escaping from fire, 
sword, and exile, they fell into the jaw^ of famine. 

For eighteen months, wittiout intermission^ this de- 
struction raged firorn^ the gates of Madras to the gates 
of Tanjore, and so completely, did these masters in 
their art, Hyder Ali^ and his more ferocious son^ ab- 
solve themselves of their impious vow, that when the 
British armies traversed, a^ they did^ the Carnatic, for 
hundreds of miles in afl directions ; through the whole 
Ime of their march, they did not see one man, not one 
ivoman^ not one child, not one four footed beast, of 
any description whatever. One dead uniform silence 
reigned over the whole region. 



YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 



Tir'd Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! ^ 

Tie^liTce the worlds his ready visit pays 

Where Fortune smiles ; the vrretchedy he forsakes ; 

Swift on h^ dofimy pinion flies from wo, 

And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

From short, as usual^ and disturbed repose, 
I wake : how happy they, who wake no more ! 
Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 
I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous; where my wreck'd desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancy'd misery. 
At random drove^ her helm of reason Iost« 
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Tho* now restored, *tis only cbange-of pain : 

'A hUter change ! severer, for severe^ 

The day too short for my distress ; and night, 

Even in the zenith of her dark domain^ 

Is ^nshine, to the colour of my fate. ^ 

Night, 8(Ale goddest! from her ebon throne, 
inraylesn majesty y now stretches forth 
'Her leaden sceptre o*er a slumbering world. 
Silence, how dead: and darkness, how profound ! 
Nor eye, nor listening ear, an object.finds ; 
Creation sleeps. 'Tis as the general piilse 
Of life stood still, and Nature made a pause ; 
An awful pause ! prophetic of her end. 
And let her prophecy be ^oon finlfiUM ; 
Fate! drop the curtain; I can lose no more. 

Silence, and* Darkness 1 solemn sisters ! twins 
From ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought < 

To Reason, and on Reason build Resolve, * ; 

That colvmn of true majesty in man^ 
Asdst toe ; I will thank you in the grave ; 
The grave, your kingdom; there this frame shall fall 
A victim sacred, to your dreary shrine. 



MART. 

'COWPER. 

The twentieth year is well nigh past, 
Since first our sky was overcast, 
Ah ! would that this might be the last, 

My Mary. 
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Thy spirits have a fainter 0ow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow, 
'Twas my distress that brought thee low, 

My Mary. 



Thy needles, once a shining store^ 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
No^v^ rust disus'd, and i^hine no more, 

My Mary. 

But well thou play'd'st the housewife's part, 
And aH thy threads with magic art^ 
Have wound themselves around this heart, 

My Mary. 

Thy indistinct expressions seem. 
Like language utter'd in a dream, 
Yet me they charm, whatever the theme, 
, . My Mary. 

Thy silver locks once auburn bright; 
Are still more lovely in my sight ; 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary. 

For could I see, nor them, nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see f 
The sun would rise in vain for me. 

My Mary* 

Partakers of thy sad decline. 
Thy hands their little force resign^ 
Tet gently pressed, press gently mine, 

My Mary. 
O 
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Such feebleness of limbs thou shew'sti 
That now at every step, thou mov'st 
Upheld by two, yet still thou Wst, 

My Mary. 

And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wintry age, to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely stifl. 

My Mary. 

But ab! l^ constant heed I know, 
How oft the sadness that I shew, 
Transforms thy smiles-to looks of wo. 

My Mury, 

And should my future lot be cast 
With, much resemblance of the past. 
Thy worn out heart will break at last, 

My Mary. 



DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

IN CONGRESS^ JULY 4, 1776. 

When, in the course of haman events^ it becomes 
necessary, for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, aad 
to assume among the powers of tie earth, the sepa- 
rate and equal station, to which the laws of Nature 
and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinioas of mankind, requires, that they should 
declare the causes which ii&pel them to the separation. 
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W« hold these truths to be self evident; that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that 
among these^ are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
tlie consent of the governed ; that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foundation on 
such priqciples, and organizing its powers in such 
form, as tO' them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. "iPrudence, indeed, will dictate, 
that governments . long established^ should not be 
exchanged for light, and transient causes; and ac- 
cordingly all experience hath shown, that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer, while evils are ^wjjferable, 
than to right themselves, by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object^ evinces a design to reduce them under ' 
absolute despotism, it is their rights it Is their entity, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies ; and such is now the ne- 
cessity which constrains them to alter their former ' 
systems of government. The history of the present 
king of Great Britain is a history of repeated inju- 
ries and usurpations, all having in direct object, the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 



/ 
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To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

. He has refhsed his assent to laws, the most whole- 
some and necessary for t^e public good. He has for- 
bidden his governors to pass laws of immediate, and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their opera- 
tion, till his assent should be obtained ; and when so^ 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 
He has refused to pass other l^ws, for the accommoda- 
tion of large tlistricts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the 
Legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formi- 
dable to tyrants only. He has called together legis- 
lative bodies, at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 
distant from the depository of their public records, for 

the sole purpose of fatiguing them into, compliance 

with his measures. He has dissolved Representative 
Houses repeafed/y,-for opposing, with manly firmness 
his invasions on the rights of the people. He has re- 
fused for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to the peo- 
ple at large, for their exercise ; the state remaining in 
the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without, and convulsions within. He has en- 
deavoured t6 prevent the population of these states; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturaliza-. 
tion of foreigners : refusing to pass others, to encour- 
age their migrations hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. He has obstructed 
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the admimstratioa of justice, by relusiog his assent to 
laws, for establishing judiciary powers. He has made 

judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their, offices, and the amount and payment of their sal- 
aries. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. He has kept among us, 
in times 0/ ^co^e, . standing armies, without the con- 
sent of our legislatures. He has affected to render the 
military independent of, and superior to the civil pow- 
er. He has combined with others, to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation ; for quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us; for protecting 
them, by a mock trials from punishment for any mur- 
ders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these States ; far cutting off our trade with all parts 
of the world ; for imposing taxes on us without our 
consent ; for depriving us, in many cases^ of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury; ybr transporting us beyond seas, 
to be tried for pretended offences ; for abolishing the 
free system of English laws in a neighbouring pro- 
vince, establishing therein an arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and it instrument, f(^ intr9ducing 

the same absolute rule into these colonies: for taking" 
away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our govern- 

ments : for suspending our own legislatures, an4 .de- 

02 
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daring themselves invested with power, to legislate 
for us, in all cases whatsoever. He has abdicated 
government here, by declaring us out of bis protec- 
tion, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 

burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 
He is ^t this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of -death, desola- 
tion and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances 
of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled, in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. He has constrained our fellow citi« 
zens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
against their country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by 

their haqds. He has excited domestic insurrections 
amongst us, and has endeavoured to bring on the in-* 
habitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare, is an undistinguished 

destruction, of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have peti-^ 
tioned for redress, in the most humble terms. Our 
repeated petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. A prince whose character is thus 
marked, by every act which may define a tyrant^ is un- 
fit to be ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them, from tim^ 
to tme^ of attempts by their legislature^ to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have remind- 
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ed them of' the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them 
by the ties of our common kindred^ to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nections arid correspondence. They, too, have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We 
must therefore acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold 

the rest of mankind^ enemies in war; in peace, 
friends* 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembledf 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world, for the 
rectitude of oui* intentions. Do, in the name and by the 

authority of the good People of these Colonies, so- 
lemnly publish and declare, that these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and indepen- 
dent states ; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and that all political connection, 
between them and the state of Great Britain, is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that as free and 
independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, 
and to do all other acts and things, which independent 
states may of right do. And for the support of this 

declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledgie to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 
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DARKNESS. * 

i 

BTRON. ' 

I \xdA a dream, which was not all a dream. 
The bright sun was extinguish'd, and the stars 
Did vfd^Aer darkling in the eternal spaccy 
Rayless and pathless^ and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air; 

Morn came, and went — and came, and brought n« 

day, 
And men forgot dieir passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 
Were chilPd into a selfish prayer for light: 
And they did live by watchfires-— and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings — the hutSj 

The habitations of all things which dweU, 

Were burnt for beacons : cities were consumed, 
And men were gather'd round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other's face ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanos, and their mountain-torch : 

A fearful hope was sill the world contained; 
Forests were set on fire — ^but hour by hour 
They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash — and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by Jits 
The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
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And hid their eyes and wept; and somedid rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled ; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

• 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and look'd up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky. 

The pall of a past world ; and then again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust. 

And gnash'd their teeth and howl'd : the wild birds 

shriek'd, ' 

And, terrified^ did flutter on the ground. 
And flap their useless wings; the wildest brutes 

Came tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawlM 
And twined themselves among the multitude, 

Hissing, but stingless — they were slain for food : 

And War, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again ; — a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 

Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 

All earth was hut one thought — and that was death, 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails*— men 

Died — and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured. 

Even dogs assaiPd their masters, all save one. 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept . 
The birds and beasts and famish'd men at bay. 
Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 

Lured their lank jaws ; himself sought out no food, 
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But vnth a piteous and perpetual moon 
And a quick desolate cry^ licking the hand 
Which answer'd not with a caress-«*he flied- 
The crowd was famish'd by degrees ; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive^ 

And they were eneoMes ; they met beside 
The dying members of an altar*place 
Where had been heapM a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage ; they raked up, 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 

The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 

Blew for a little life, and made a flame 

Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 

Their eyes as it grew lighter^ and beheld 

f^ach other's aspects — saw, and shriekM, and died — 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died. 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written fiend. The world was void, 

The populous and the powerful was a lump, 

Seasonless, herbless,, treeless, manless, lifeless — 

A lump of death, a chaos of hard clay. 

The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still, 

And nothing stirred within their silent depths ; 

Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea. 

And their masts fell down peacemeal; as they dropp'd 

They slept on the abyss without a surge — 

The waves were dead ; the tides were in their grave, 

The moon thnr mistress had expired before ; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air, 
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And the clouds perishM ; Davkness had no ne^d 
Of aid from them — She was the universe. 



CURRAN, IN DEFENCE OF OWEN KIR- 
WAN. 

It has become my painful duty to state to the court 
and jury the defence of the prisoner. I was chosen 
for this very unpleasant task without my concurrence 
or knowledge — ^buttz^ soon as I was apprized ofitj I 
accepted it without hesitation. To assist a human 
being labouring under the most awful of all situa- 
tions, trembling in the dreadful alternative of honors 
able ^ifSf or ignominious death, is what no man, wor» 
thy of the name ought to refuse. I cannot, however, 

but confess, that I feel no small consolation when I 
compare my present with my former situations upon 

similar occasions. In those sad times, to which I aU 
lude, it was frequently my fate to come forward to the 
spot where I now stand, with a body sinking under 
infirmity and disease, and a mind broken with the con- 
sciousness of public calamity, created and exasperated 
by public folly. It has pleased heaven that I should live 
to survive both these afflictions, and I am grateful for 
its mercy. I now come here throfigh a quiet and 
peaceful city. I read no expression in any face, save 
such as mark the ordinary feelings of social life, or 
the various characters of civil occupation. I see no 
frightful spectacle of infuriated power or suffering 
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humanily. — ^I see no tortiures.— -I hear no shrieks.—-' 

I no longer dee the human heart charred m the flame 
of its own vile and angry passions — black and blood- 
2e«5— capable only of catching and communicating that 
destructive fire by which it devours and is itself de- 
voured. I no longer behold the ravages of that odi- 
•ous bigotry by which we were deformed, and degrad- 
ed, and disgraced ; — a bigotry against which no hon- 
est man should ever miss an opportunity of putting 
his countrymen of all sects and denominations upon 
their guard ;— it is the accursed and promiscuous pro- 
geny^ of servile hypocrisy — of remorseless lust of 
power — of insatiate thirst of gkin — labouring for the 
destruction of man, under the specious pretence of re- , 
ligion : her banner stolen from the altar of God, and 
her allies congregated from the abysses of hell, she 
acts by votaries to be restrained by no compunctions 

of humanity — for they are dead to mercy ; to be re- 
claimed by no voice of reason — for refutation is the 
bread on which their folly feeds ; they are outlawed 
alike ^om their species and their God ; the object of 
their crime is social life — and the wages of their sin is 
social death ; for though it may happen that a guilty 
individual should escape from the law which he has 

broken, it cannot be so with nations ; — their guilt is 
too extensive and unweildy for such escape; — ^they 

may rest assured it has in the natural connexion be* 
tween causes and effects^ establislKd a system of retiri« 
butive justice, by which the crimes of nations are soonr 
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er or later avenged by their own inevitable conse- 
quences. But that hateful bigotry — that baneful dis- 
cord which fired the heart of man, and steeled it a- 
gainst his brother^ has fled at lasty and 1 trust for ever. 
Even in this melancholy place I feel myself restored 
and recreated by breathing the mild atmosphere of 
justice, mercy, and humanity. — I feel I am addres- 
sing a jury of my fellow countrymen, my fellow sub- 
jects, and my fellow christians ; — against whom my 

heart is waging no hostility— from whom my face is 
disguising no latent sentiment of repugnance or dis- 
gust. I have not now to touch the high raised 
string of angry passion in those that hear me — nor 
the terror of thinking that if those strings cannot be 
snapt by the stroke, they will be only provoked into a 
more instigated vibration. 



SPEECH OF GALBA ON THE ADOPTION 
OF PISO, AS HIS SON AND SUCCESSOR. 

TACITUS. 

If the mighty fabric of this great empire could sub- 
sist on any foundation than that of a monarchy, the 

glory of restoring the old republic should this day be 
mine. But, at my age^ all that remains for me is to 

bequeath to the people an able successor : your youth 

may give them a virtuous prince. Under Tiberiui^, 

Caligula, and Claudius, we were all the property of 

P 
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one fiinuly. By h^neditery right the Rom»i world 
was theirs* The Prince is now elective, and the firee* 
dom of choice is liberty. The thiUan ahd Clandian 
race are bodi extincti and ytrtne may now succeed by 
adoption. To be bom the son of a prince is the re^ 

suit of chance ; mankind consider it in no higher 
light. The method of adoption allows time to* delib- 
erate, and the public voice will serve <$s a guide to di- 
rect the judgment of the emperor. Let Nero for 
ever be before your eyes : proud of his long line of an- 
cestors, and tparm with the blood of the Casars^ he did 
not fall by the revolt of Vindex, at the head ofaprO'^ 
vince naked and disarmed ; nor was he deposed by me, 
who had only one legion under my coaiinand: his 

own vices, his own cruelty hurled him fh>m his throne, 

no more to trample on the necks of mankind. Of a 
prince condemned by a public sentence, there was till 

then no example. As to myself, raised as I was by 
the events of war, and called to the sovereignty by 

the voice of a willing people, I know what I have to 
expect: envy and malice may pursue me, biit the glo- 
ry of doing good shall still be mine. Old age is at 
present urged against nie ; but when it is known 
whom I have adopted as my successor ^ I shall appear 
in kim to be young. You are now at a time of life 
at which the passions subside. Fortune has hitherto 
frowned upon you : you must now beware of her smiles. 
Prosperity tries the human heart with the deepest 
prohcy and draws forth the hidden character. We 
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Struggle with adversity, bnt success disarms us. I 
trust however, that you will carry with you, to the 
highest sIthtioB, the candor of your-mind, ypur good 
faith, your independent spirit, and your constancy in 
friendship ; virtties that exalt and dignify the hwnan 
character; but the arts of insidious men will lay seige 
to your best qualities, and undermine them all. Dis- 
simulation will deceive you ; flatter^ will find admis- 
sion to your heart; and self interest, the bane of all 
true affection^ will lay snares to seduce your integrity. 
To day yon and I converse without disguise, in terms 
of plain simplicity : bow will others deal with us ? — 
Their repect will be paid to our fortunes, not to our- 
selves. To talk the language of sincerity to a prince, 
4indgmde him by honest counsels^ is a laborious task. 

To play the hypocrite requires no more than to hu- 
mour his inclinations, whatever they are. It is the 
grimace of friendship : the heart has no share in the 
business. 



,PLUNKET, ON THE UNION. 

Let me ask you, how was the rebellion of 1798 put 
down ? By the zeal and loyalty of the gentlemen of 
Ireland rallying round — what ? A reed shaken by the 
winds, a wretched apology for a minister, who neither 
kqew how to give or where to seek protection ? 
No— but round the laws and constitution, and inde- 
pendence of the country. What were the affections 
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and motives that called us into action? Our abhor* 
rence of French principles and French ambition.-— 
What was it to us that France was a republic f I 
rather rejoiced when I saw the ancient despotism of 
France put down. What was it to us that she de- 
throned her monarch f I admired the virtues and 
wept for the sufferings of the man, but as a nation it 
affected us not. The reason I took up arms, and am 
ready still to bear them against France, is, because 
she intruded herself upon our domestic concernsi-*— be- 
cause, with the rights of man and the love of freedom 
on her tongue^ I see that she has the lust of dominion 
in her heart; because, whoever she has placed her 

foot, she has erected her throne, and that to be her 
friend or her ally, is to be her tributary or her slave. 
Let me ask, is the present conduct of the British min- 
istry calculated to augment or to transfer that antipa- 
thy ? ]!?o. Sir, I will be bold to say, that licentious 
and impious France, in all the unrestrained excesses 
which Anarchy and Atheism have given birth to has 
not committed a more insidious act against her enemy, 
than is now attempted by the professed enemy of civi- 
lized Europe, against.a friend and an ally, in the hour 
of hei* calamity and distress — at a momeilt when our 
country is filled with British troops— when the loyal 

men of Ireland are fatigued with their exertions to put 

down rebellion — ^efforts in which they had succeeded 

before these troops arrived ; whilst our habeas corpus 
act is suspended-r-whilst trials by court martial are 
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i^arrying on in many parts of the kindgom — ^whilst tfa^ 
people are taught to think that they have no right to 
meet or deliberate, and whilst the great body of them 
are so palsied hy their fears^ and worn down by their 
exertions, that even the vital questum is scarcely able 
to rouse them from their lethargy ; — at the moment 

* 

when we are distracted by domestic dissensions — dis- 
sensions artfully kept alive as the pretext for our pre- 
'^ent subjugation, and future thraldom. Sir, I thank 
the administration (or this measure. They are, mth- 
out intending it^ putting an end to oiir dissensions.— 
Through this black cloud which they have collected 
over 119, I see the light breaking in on this unfortunate 
country. They have composed our dissensions — ^not 
by fomenting the embers of a lingering and subdued 
rebellion — not by hallooing the Protestant against the 
Catholic, and the Catholic against the Protestant — 
not by committing the north against the south—- not 
by inconstant appeals to local or to party prejudices 
— No, — ^but by the avowal of this atrocious conspiracy 
against the liberties of Ireland^ they have subdued 
every petty and subordinate distinction. They have 
united every rank and description of men by the pres* 

sure of this grand and momentous subject, and I tell 
thenij that they will see every honest and independent 
man in JreZafuI rally round her constitution, and merge 
every other consideration in his opposition to this un- 
generous and odious measure. For my own part, I 
will resist it to the last gasp of my «xisteocei and with 

the fast drop of my blood, and whtn I feel the trour 

P2 
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0/ my dissolution approackingj I will, like the fadier 

of Hanniialy take my children to the altar, and swear 
them to eternal hostility against the invaders of their 
country^s freedom. Sir, I shall not detain you by 
pursuing this subject through the various topics which 

it so abividantly offers. I should be proud to think 
that my name might be handed down to posterity iu 

the ffiime roll with these disinterested patriots wbo have 
so successfully resisted the enemies of their country — 
successfully I trust it will be. In all events I have my 
<< exceeding great reward." I shall bear in my heart 
the consciousness of having done my duty, and in the 
hour o{de€Uh I shall not be haunted by the reflectioui 
of having basely sold or meanly abandoned the liber* 
ties of my native land. Can every man who gives his 
vote on the other side^ this night, lay his band npon 
his heart, and make tlie same declaration f I hope 

so. — It will be well for his own peace-*-thc indignation 
and abhorrence of bis countrymen will not accompa- 
ny him through life, and the curses of his children 
will not follow him to the grave. 



SPEECH OF LYCURGUS, AFTER THE FA- 
TAL BATTLE OF CHJERONEA, ON THE 
DESERTION OF LEOCRATES. 

At that period of desolation, where was the person, 
whether native or stranger^ who did not feel for the ci- 
ty's calamity? Who nvas there wi^ siich a hatred of 
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democracy in general, or of Atheos in particular, that 
at such a period — ^when every mouth was full of the 
defeat and recent calamity, when the city was on tlie 
tiptoe of fear and expectation as to the future, and 
when every hope centered in the men who had already 

exceeded the usual age of military service— \i^, I 
say^ at such a period, could endure to see the ranks of 
the army filling, and himself not among the number? 
And oh, the spectacles of that horrid time ! women of 
the first quality thronged to the gates in all the ago«> 
nies of terror and consternadoh ; the only question 
upon their lips, " Does he still live, my husband, — 
ray father, — my brother!" a sight as degrading t0 

their own dignity as to that of the republic! and eve** 
ry street crowded with age and imbecility, with men 
past the age of military service, tottering on ihe very 
brink of the grave, yet clothed and equipped in the 
strictest habiliments of war ! Yet, bitter as all this 
was, and amid every species of calamity, puft/tV as well 

as private^ one rose pre-eminent above the rest, and 
wrung a tear from eyes, which beheld the rest unmoved; 
and why was that ? It was to see the people of Athens 
— that people whose greatest pride was their freedom 
and origin from the soily now passing thdr votes, to 
give freedom to the slave, citiienship to the stranger, 
and restoration of rights and firanebises to men, who 
for their crimes had been stript of both! This was 
indeed a change and vicissitude of things ! to see diat 
city, which informer times was the first to' aim for the 
general freedom of Greece^ aow satisfied to secure her 
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owia safety 5 — to behold that town which had ybrwter?^ 
swayed it over the whole region of barbarism, now in- 
secure of her own against men of Macedon— -to wit- 
ness those people, whose aid had been formerly solici- 
ted by the Lacedemonians, by the Peloponnessians, by 
the Greek inhabitants of Asia — now at their prayers, 
and begging help from the Islands of Andros and Ce- 
os ! And m such a crisis of complicated danger, ter- 
ror and disgrace, to desert his native soil — ^to refuse 
his body to the ranks, and by a hasty flightf to endan«' 
ger his country's very life and eustence, where is the 
•rator who will aid the traitor by his eloquence f — 
Where the juryman who will save the dastard by his 
vote ? Wretch without feeling as without common 

generosity, who had neither a tear for. his country's 

woes, nor a helping hand for her wounds : and that 

when all beside, even t» the most helpless .age, had 
something to contribute towards her relief; ttie young 
furnishing their ai:ms, the lifeless earth her timber, and 
the very dead their sepulchres and their graves ! If he 
had nothing else to give, where were his personal ex- 
ertions? Who was then idle but Leocrates? Think 

of it men of Athens ! He bore no bleeding body t« 

its grave — he helped no corse to its funeral rites ; ^ 
far as he is concerned, the patriots of Chaeronea lie 

§till without a grave ! And yet, unutterahle vrretchj, 
as he passed by their tombs, he dared to consider their 
inmates as his fellow citizens. He !— but treasure it 
up and let death be bis portion. 
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BURKE, ON THE TRIAL OF WARREN 

HASTINGS. 

Your Lordships will not wonder, that these mon- 
strous and oppressive demands, exacted uokh such tor^- 

turesj threw the whole province into despair. They 
abandoned their crops on the ground. The people, 
in a lody^ would have fled out of its confines ; but 
bands of soldiers invested the avenues of the province, 
and making a line of circumvallation^ drove back 
those wretches, who sought exile as a relief into the 
prison of their native soil. Not sufiered to quit the 
district they fled to the wild thickets, which oppres- 
sion had scattered through it, and sought among the 
jungles and dens, of tygers, a refuge from the tyran- 
ny of Warren Hastings. Not able to exist here, pres- 

sed at once by wild beasts and famine, the same des- 
pair drove them back ; and seeking their last resource 
in arm^Sy the most quiet — the most passive — the most ^ 
timid of the human race, rose up in a universal insur- 
rection ; and, what will always happen in popular 
tumults, the effects of the fury of the people fell on 
file meaner and sometimes the reluctant instruments 
of the tyranny, who in several places were massacred. 
The English chief in that province had been the si- 
lent witness, most probably the abetter and accomplice 

of all tliese horrors. He called in first irregular, then 
regular troops, who by dreadful and universal mili- 
tary execution got the better of the impotent resistance 
of unarmed discipline and despair. I am tired with 
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• 

the detail of the cruelties of peace* I spare you those 
of a cruel and inhuman war, and of the execution, 
which, without law or process^ or even the shadow of 
authority^ were ordered by the English revemsie ehief 
in that province. 



CHARACTER OF MR. PITT (EARL OF 

CHATHAM. 



BT GRATTAN. 



The secretary • Stood alone. Modern degeneracy 
had not reached him. Original and unaccommodat- 
ing, the features of his character had the hardihood of 
antiquity. His august mind overawed majesty, and 

one of his sovereigns thought royalty so impaired in 
liis presence, that he conspired to remove him, in or- 

der to be relieved from his superiority. No state 
chicanery, no narrow system of vicious politics, no 
idle contests for ministerial victcH*ies, sunk him to the 
vulgar level of the great; but overbearing^ per* 
suasive and impracticable his object was England, his 

ambition was fame. Without dividing, he destroyed 
party ;. without corrupting he made a venal, age, 
unanimous. France sunk beneath him. With one 
hand he smote the house of Bourbon, and wielded in 
the other, the democracy of England. The sight of 
his mind was infinite : and his schemes were to affect 
not England, not the present age only, but Europe 
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and posterity. Wonderful were the means by,which 
these schemes were accomplished ; always seasonable, 
always adequate, the suggestions of an understand- 
ing animated by ardour and enlightened by prophecy. 
The orcKnary feeHngs which make life amiable and 

indolent, were unknown to him. No domestic diffi- 
culties ever reached him ; but aloof from the sordid 
occurrences of fife, and imsullied hy its intercourse^ he 

came occasionlly into our system. to enlighten and to 
decide. His eloquence was an Era in the senate, jpe- 
cukUar and spontaneousy familiarly expressing gigantic 
sentiments and instinctive wisdom ; not like the tor- 
rent of Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagration of 
Tully ; it resembled sometiipes the tAimder^ and some- 
time!^ the music of the sphered. Ntnr was he, like 
Townshendj for ever ow the rack of exertion; but 
rather lightened upon the subject, and reached the 
point by the flashings of the .mind, which^ Uke those 
of his eye^ might be felt, but could not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was something in this man that 
could create, subvert, or reform : an understanding, a 
spirit, and an eloquence, to summon mankind to so- 
ciety, or to break the bands of slavery asunder, and 

to rule the wilderness of free minds with unbounded 
authority; something that could establish or over- 
whelm empire, and strike a blow in th^ world that 
should resound through the universe. 
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ATHEISM BY ESTABLISHMENT. 

BURKE* 

I call it atheism by establishment, when any state^ 
ms sixhy shall not acknowledge the existence of a God 
as a moral Governor of the world : when it shall effer 

him no religious or moral worship ; — when it shall 
abolish the Christian religion by a regular decree ;-— 
when it shall persecute with a cold^ unrelentingj stea'* 
dy crueltyy by every mode of confiscation, imprison- 
ment, exile and death, all its ministers ; — when it shall 
generally shut up, or pull down, places of religious 
worship; — ^when the few buildings which remain 0/ 
this kind shall be opened only for the purpose of mak« 
ing a profane apotheosis of monsters, 'whose vices and 
crimes have no parrallel among men, and whom all 
ether men consider as objects of general detestation, 
and the severest animadversions of law. When, in 
the place of thai religion ofsdcial benevolence^ and of 
individual self denial^ in mockery of all religion, 
they institute impious, blasphemous, and indecent 
theatridi rites, in honour of their vitiated perverted 
reason^ and erect altars to the personification of their 
own corrupted and bloody republic; when schools 
and seminaries are founded at public expense to poi- 
son mankind, from generation to generation with the 
horrible maxims of this impiety ; when wearied out 
with incessant martyrdom, and the cries of a people 
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hungering and thirsfing fpr religion, they permit it, 
only as a tolerated evil.-^I call this atheism by estab* 
lishment. 



PROFESSOR FRISBIE, ON MORAL BC I- 

ENCE. 

i The doctrine of moral sense has furnished the first 
objection to the necessity of moral science. It has 
often been said that the heart is the best casuist, and 
its natural promptings the safest guides to duty. But 
in respect to this objection it must be carefully remem- 
bered, that we are not to form our estimate of the val- 
ue of natural conscience from the prevalent opinions 
of civilized and christian countries. The moral sense 
of the most unlearned at th^ present day is not the 
sense of nature, but of cultivation; it has been modi- 
fied by the studies and experience of ages, and, above 
allj by the christian religion. It is not denied that 
we have from nature a moral as well as an intellectual 
capacity ; but the former, no less than the latter, is to 
be improved and enlarged by observation and thought. 
Many duties arise from relations, which are complica- 
ted and remote ; these relations must be investigated 
and brought together, and general principles, which 
may be settled inta rules, deduced from them. The 
necessity of this is sufficiently shewn by the difierent 
and contradictory ma»ms of duty, "that have prevails 
ed in difierent ages and nations. Were, however, the 
ori^nal suggestions of uncultivated conscience &r 
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clearer and more decisive than experience will allow 
us to believe, still the necessity of philosophy would 
not be superseded. 

The unremitted labors of the moralist would still be 
necessary, to relieve the sentiments of mankind, from 
those associations of prejudice, of fashion and of false 
opinion, which have so constant an influence in per- 
verting the judgment and corrupting the heart, and 
to bring them back to the unbiassed dictates of com* 
mon sense and of nature. Besides, the moral consti- 
tution of man, his relations, and duties, are subjects 
too interesting, and too fruitful of remark, to be ne- 
glected in the speculations of the ingenious and en- 
quiring. While indeed these speculations of false 
philosophy are wrapped in metaphysical subtleties, 

they may excite little alarm, and serve rather to amuse 
the learned; they are those eccentrick lightnings, 
that play harmlessly in the evening of life ; but when 
they are made the maxims of common life, or embodi- 
ed in popular fiction^ find their way into the hearts of 

men, they are these same lightnings, concentrated a7^ 
brought dovm to earth, blasting and consuming. 



ON ATHEISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

nwiovT. 

The atheist, then, may with enlarged understand- 
ing and skill, contemplate the structure of the beaveu<* 
ly bodies. He may, with the eye of a natwalist, ex- 
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plore the organization of the vegetable kingdom ; may 
anal3rze the chemical principles, and combinations of 
plants and minerals ; and may trace, to use his own 
language^ the hidden walks of nature in her mysteri- 
ous progress through the system. Or, with the imor 
gination of the poet^ and the science of the astrono- 
mer^ he may be fascinated with the beauty, splendor 
and sublimity of the landscape, or delighted with the 
distances, magnitudes, motions, harmony and magni- 
ficence of the planetary and stellary systems ; still his 
views of all these, and all other natural objects, al- 
though in his mind the most illustrious objects that 

exist, will be poor and pitiable. All of these, in his 
opinion, owe their being to fate, accident, or the blind 

action of stupid matter. They exist for no end, and 

accomplish none. They spring from no wisdom, and 

display none. They are, therefore, what they would 
have been, had they been made, and moved by an intel- 
ligent cause, without any purpose or design in their 
creation : a vast apparatus of splendor and magnifi- 
cence, assembled together for nothing: an immense 
show, in which nothing was intended, and from which 
nothing can be gained. The mind in surveying them, 
asks instinctively, and irresistibly. How came this 
train of wonders into being ? and is answered with 
nothing but perplexity and folly, doubt and despair. 
In the same msumer it fhquires, of what use will this 
mighty assemblage of worlds and all their furniture 
prove? The only* reply is, of none. All with all 
their motions furniture and inhabitants^ are the result. 
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and under the control, of that iron handed necessity, 
which exists in the blind operations of unconscious 
matter ; that glocmiy fate of the heathens, to which 
they sullenly submitted because they deemed it inevir 
table; and which, while it showered calamities in 
ahundance, cut off every hope, and every effort for the • 
attainment of deliverance. To die wretch, whose 
mind is effectually imbued with this schema of things, 
the universe is changed into a prison, where himself 
and his companions are confined by bolts and bars, 
forged by the hand of blind, immovable, and irresistl* 
ble destiny ; where no heart is found to pity their suf- 
ferings, and no hand to administer to their relief; 
where no eye looks with sympathy, andlno ear listens' 
with tenderness; where the walls reach to heaven and 
are hung with clouds and midnight ; and where every 
effort at escape, conducts the miserable tenants only 
to the cavern of Despaur« 



THE PASSAGE OF THE ISRAELITES 
THROUGH THE RED SEA. 

FATHER SICARD. 

Hemmed in on the right and on the left by craggy 
mountains ; in the rear by an overwhelming host of 
Egyptians, with Pharaoh at their head, and in their 
front, by the Red Sea, spreading an unbroken sheet 
of fifteen leagues extent, a situation, presenting, to 
human view, inevitable destruction, in the most appall 
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ling form, well mi&rhtthe doubting Hebrews, inquire 
of their leader^ if he had brought them into the wil- 
derness to perish, because there were no graves in E- 
gypt. This inquiry elicited, from the lips of their 
meek commander ^ this memorable exclamation : Fear 

not! stand still, and see the salvation of God. At 
this moment, the undismayed lawgiver, at the com- 
viand of Jehovah, smote the limpid waves, mth his 
Tody and they instantly separated, receded each way, 
and opened a dry, sandy, firm path, in the midst of 
the ocean. Along this path, sentinelled on each side 
by a vast wall of water ^ and illuminated by God* s pil- 
lar in the heavens', the astonished Hebrew Host, at 
the shutting in of day, took up their line of march. 
The moon, was now at the full ; and her silver rays, 
for once in times long circuit, fell sparkling among 
the golden sands that paved the untrodden road. The 
lofty cloud of fire, led the van ; Moses, with his won- 
der working rod, moved next, and next to him, they 

bore the sacred deposit, the embalmed bones of the 
Patriarch Joseph : the marshalled hosts, divided into 
tribes, and these -again divided, and subdivided into 
households and families, presenting a front of many 
leagues, follow in perfect order, close up the rear, en- 
ter the deep defile, and, before the morning skirts the 

east, reach in safety, the shores of Arabia. 

The moving of a great army, a mixed multitude of 
men, women and children, . with their herds lowing, 
and their heavy baggage rumbling, was soon heard in 
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the camp of the Egyptiaos. Pharaoh immediately 
sounds the alarmi orders pursuit^ and, at the head of 
his hoity approaches the shore. At this moment the 
great angel of the covenant, who, in the pillar ofjire^ 
had marched at the head of Israel's host, suddenly 
moved to their rear, and, in a dense, lurid cloudy ,of 

portentous gloom, shiit in the whole Egyptian front. 
Pharaoh, bewildered in darJcness, sensible to the touch, 
knows nothing of the road upon which he marches ; 
he hears, indeed, the noise of a mingled multitude be- 
fore him ; the trampling of feet, the bleating of flocks, 
and the lowing of herds ; he therefore concludes his 

safety is secured by following where they lead. He 
urges his troops, and proceeds directly towards the 

sound. His whole army, six hundred armed chariots, 
fifty thousand horseman, and two hundred thousand 
infantry, enter the bed of the sea, between two high 
walls of suspended water. At this solemn cri^, the 
miraculous cloud opens, and pours forth a torrent of 
blood red, baleful fire. Thunder, whirlwinds, and 
tempests, burst from its impenetrable womb, and viv- 
id lighting, in long and reiterated sheets, or in pale 
and livid flashes, show to the affrighted Egyptians, 
the hill extent of the impending danger. They be- 
hold tbe waters of the ocean suspended, like the gaSh* 
eringjaws of two vast mountains, ready to close upon 

them, and submerge them in one common grave.— 

They lift up the unavailing cry of Flee, flee firom Is- 
rael ! the Lord fights for them, and against us* But ' 
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the hour of escape is paat ; mercy U withheld, and 

judgment poured out. The last rank of the Hiebrew^ 
army, bad just reached the Arabian strand, when the 
wand of Moses, once, more stretched upon the sea ^ 
brought the severed waves together, with the roar of 
mighty floods, and the fury of rushing cataracts ; and, 
amidst the thunders of heaven, the bellowing of strug- 
gling tempests, and the war of contending elements, 

the tremendous catastrophe was closed by engulphing, 

at one sweepj the whole Egyptian host in the watery 
abyss. 



CHARACTER OF THE EMPEROR JUUAN. 

GIBBON. 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he ai^sumed, ac- 
cording to the custom of his predecessors^ the chsurac- 
ter of supreme pontiff, not only as the moi^t honora*- 
ble title of imperial greatness, but as a sacred and im- 
portant office ; the diities ^f which he was resolved to 
execute with pious diligence. As the business of the 
state prevented the emperor from joining every day in 
the public devotion of his subjiects, he dedicated ado** 
mestic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun; bis gar- 
dens were filled with the statutes and altars q( the 
gods ; and each apartment of the palace dii^byed the 
,appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning 
be saluted the parent of light with a.saeri^e; the 
blood of another victim was shed at the moment when 
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the sun sunk below the horizon ; and the moon, the 
stars, and the genii of the night received their respec- 
tive and seasonable honors from the indefatigable de- 
votion of Julian. On solemn festivals, he regularly 
visited the temple of the god or goddess to whom the 
day was peculiarly consecratedj and endeavoured to 
excite the religion of the magistrates and the people, 
by the example of his own zeal. 

Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, 
distinguished by the splendor of his purple^ and encom- 
passed by the golden shields of his guards^ Julian so» 
licited, with respectful eagerness^ the meanest offices 
which contributed to the worship of the gods. A- 
midst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of in- 
ferior ministers, and of female dancers, who were ded- 
icated to the service of the temple^ it was the business 
of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow, the fire, to 
handle the knife, to slaughter the victim, and thrust- 
ing his hands into the bowels of the expiring animal^ 
to draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with the 
consummate skill of a haruspex, the imaginary signs 
of future events. The wisest of the pagans censured 
this extravagant superstition, which affected to des- 
pise the restraints of prudence and decency. Under 
the reign of a prince, who practised the rigid maxims 
of economy, the expense of religous worship consum- 
ed a very large portion of the revenue ; a constant 
supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was 
transported from distant climates, to bleed on the al- 
tars of the gods ; a hundred oxen were frequently sa- 
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crificed by Julian on one and the same day. En- 
couraged by the example, the exhortations, the libe- 
rality of their pious sovereign, the cities and families 
resumed the practice of their neglected ceremonies. — 
Every part of the world exclaims Libanius, displayed 
the triumph of religion ; and the grateful prospect of 
flamdng altars, bleeding victims, the smoke of incense, 
and a solemn train of priests and prophets^ without 
fear or danger. The sound of prayer and of music 
was heard on the tops of the highest mountains ; and 
the S5ime ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a 
supper for their joyous votaries. 



A CALM ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 

BYRON. 

Clear, placid Leraan ! thy contrasted lake, 

With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 

Which warns me, vdth its stillness^ to forsake 

Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 

That I with stem delights should e'er have been so 

moved. 
It is the hush' of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
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Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seeni 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near. 



';'^?^'f!?^ 



There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 

Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good night carol more ; 

At intervals, some bird yrom out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill ; 

But that is fancy — for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil. 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 

Deep into nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 



'' THE STOMACH AND THE MEMBERS." 



FROM LA FONTAINE. 



Once on a time the human limbs 

Were seized with, odd conceits and whims, 

The stomach all the rest accuse 

Of entertaining selfish views. 

They cry ; — that sluggard lives at ease, 

By us supplied with luxuries. 

In secret indolence he lurks ; 

Enjoys our pains and never works. 
Shall we thus early toil and late^ 
To swell that pampered gluttons state 
— Shall we comply with such demandsi 
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" Forbid it, justice ! " cry the hands. 
" No — ^tho' for bread the tjrrant begs — 

We swear the same !" exclaim the legs. 
Unmoved let that base lubber tarry — 

We're slaves no more — we scorn to carry 

The very feet, — till now so humble 

Loud as the rest began to grumble. 

With one and all the general cry 

Was, Freedom ! and equality ! 

The stomach proud was now subdued — 

Debarr'd from necessary food: 

For no kind hand prepared his dishes ; 

Refused were all his wants and wishes. 
But soon perceived each wasted limb 
The needful aid derived from him, 
Whose power invisible had granted 
To every member what it wanted : 
And now cut off from his supply 
The thoughtless rebels faint and die. 

Menenius finished this oration, — 
The people felt the application. 



COWPER'S DESCRIPTION OF LONDON 

Ambition, avarice, penury incurred 

By endless riot^ vanity, the lust 

Of pleasure and variety, dispatch 

As duly as the swallows disappear 

The world of wandering Imights and squires to town< 
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London ingulphs them all ! The shark is there, 
And the shark's prey ; the spendthrift and the leech, 

That sucks him. There the sycophant, and he 
Who, vfith bare headed and obsequious botes, 

Begs a warm office, doomed to a cold jail 

And groat per diem, if his patron frS^n^ 
The Levee swarms, as if in golden pomp 
Where charactered on every statesman's door, 
"Battered and Bankrupt Fortunes Mended Here." 

These are the charms, that sully and eclipse 
The charms of Nature. 'Tis the cruel gripe 
That lean hard handed poverty inflicts. 

The hope of better things, the chance to win 
The wish to shine, the thirst to be amused, 
That at the sound of winter* s hoary wing 
Unpeopled all our counties of such herds 
Of fluttering, loitering, cringing, begging, loose 
And wanton vagrants, as make London, vast 

And boundless as it is, a crowded coop. ^ , 
Oh thou, resort and mart of all the earth, 

Chequered wi^h all complexions of mankind. 

And spotted with all crimes ; in ^hom I see 

Much that I love, and more that I admire. 

And all that I abhor ; thou freckled fair 
That pleasest and yet shock'st me, I can laugh 
And I can weep, can hope and can despond, 

» 

Feel wrath and pity, when I think on thee 
Ten righteous would have saved a city once. 
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And thou bast many righteous — ^Well for thee— 
That salt preserves^thee ; more corrupted else," 
And therefore more obnoxiotis^ at this hour 

Than Sodom in her day had power to be, 

For whom God heard his Abraham plead in vain* 



" MR. GRATTAN'S REPLY TO THE CHARGE OF 
• MENDICANT PATRIOT', MADE AGAINST HIM 
BY MR. FLOOD." 

I will suppose a man to have added much private 
improbity to public crime ; that his probity was like 
his patriotism, and hts honor on a level with his oath* 
He loves to deliver panegyrics on hims^. I wiD in- 
terrupt hhn, and say. Sir, you are much mistaken if 
you think that your talents have been as great as youir 
fifl$ has been rejM'ehensible ; you began ybiir parlia* 
mentafy career with an acrimony and personality 
which could have been justified only by a supposkkm 

of virtue. After a rank and clamorous opposition, 
you became- on a sudden silent; you were silent fbr 
seven years ; you were silent on iher greatest que^ions, 
and yon were silent for money! In 1773 you ab- 
sconded from your duty in Parliament, you fbrsddk 

the question of economy i and abandoned aU the ibemesr 
of your former declamation. You were not at that 
period to be foutid in the house : you were seen, like 
a guilty spirit j faauntiiig the lobby of the Housed of 
Commonsy watching the moment in which the ques^ 

-R 
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tioD should be put, that you might vanish ; you wel*e 
descried, with a criminal anxiety^ retiring from the 
scenes of your past glory ; or you were perceived 
coasting the upper benches of this house, like a bird 
^ of prey, tvith an evil aspect and sepulchral note^ medi- 
tating to pounce on its quarry. These ways — they 
were not the ways of honor — ^yoii practised pending a 

negociation which was to end either in your sale or 
your sedition ; the former taking place, you support- 
ed the rankest measures that ever came before Parlia- 
ment, the embargo of 1776 for instance. '^O, fatal 
embargo, that breach of law and ruin of commerce !" 

You supported the unparalleled profusion and job- 
bing of Lord Harcourt's scandalous ministry, — ^the 
address tto support the American war, — the other ad- 
dress to send 4000 men, which you had decl(fred to be 
necessary to the defence of Ireland^ to fight against 
the liberties of America, to which you had declared 

yourself a friend. You, Sir, who delight to utter ex- 
ecrations against the American commissioners of 1778, 
on account of their hostility to America; you. Sir, 
who manufacture stage thunder against Mr. Eden, 
for his anti-American principles ; you. Sir, whom it 
. pleases to chaunt a hymn to the immortal Hampden ; 
you. Sir, approved of the tyranny exercised against 
America; — and you, Sir, voted 4000 Irish troops to 
cut the throats of the Americans fighting for their 

iVeedom, fighting for your freedom, fighting for the 
great principle, liberty. Such has been your con- 
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duct, and at such conduct every order of yoiir fellow 
creatures have a right to exclaim! The merchant 
may say to you — the constitutionalist may say to you 

— the American may say to you — and I, I now say to 
you— Sir— you are not an honest man. 



GERMANICUS TO HIS MUTINOUS TROOPS. 

"TACITUS." 

My wife and child are ever dear to me, but not more 
so than my father and the commonwealth. But the 
emperor will be safe in bis own imperial dignity, and 
the commonwealth has other armies to fight her bat- 
tles. For my wife and children, if from their deatmc- 
(ion, you might derive additional glory, I could yield 
them up a sacrifice in such a cause : at present I re- 
move them^frpm the rage of frantic men. If honors 

are still to multiply, let my blood glut your fury. The 
great grand daughter of Augu;stus, and the daughter 

in law of Tiberius, need not be left to fill the measure 
of your iniquity. Without that horrible catastrophe 
the scene of guilt may end. But let me ask you, in 
these last few days what have you not attempted? — 
What have you left unviolated ? By what name shall 
I now address you ? Shall I call you soldiers ? Sol- 
diers ! who have dared to besiege the son of your em- 
peror! who have made him a prisoner in bis own in- 
trenchments! Can I call you citizens.^ Citizens! 
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who have trampled under yonr feet the authority of 
the senate ; who have violated the most awful sanc- 
tions, even those which hostile states have ever held hi 
respect J the rights of ambassadors, and the law of na» 

tions ! Julius C^sar by--Q single word was able to 
quell a mutiny: he spoke to the men^who resisted his 
authority; he called them Romans, and they became 
his soldiers. Augustus ^ewed himself to the legions 
that fought at Actium, and the majesty of his counte- 
nance awed them into obedience. The distance be« 
tween myself and those illustrious characters, I know 
is great ; and yet, descended from them, with their 
blood in my veins, I should resent with indignation a 
parallel outrage from the soldiers of Syria, or of 
Spain: and will you, ye men of the first legion^ who 
received your cok)urs from the hand of Tiberius ; and 
you, ye men of the twentieth^ his fellow warriors in the 

field, his companions in so many victories, will you 
thus requite him for all the favors so graciously be* 
stowed upon you ? From every other quarter of the 
empire Tiberius has received nothing but joyful tid- 
ings : and must I wound his ear with the news of your 
revolt ? Must he hear from me, that neither the sol- 
diers raised by himself, nor ffae veterans, who fought 

under him^ are willing to own his authority ? Must 
be be told that neither dismissions from the service, 
nor money lavishly granted, can appease the fury of 

ungrateful men ? Must I inform him, that here the 

centurions are murdered ; that, in this camp^ the tri- 
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bun6s are driven from their post ; thUt here the ambas- 
sadors of Rome are detained prisoners ? v That the in- 
trenchments present a scene of slaughter ? That riv- 
' ers are discoloured with our blood ? And that a Ro- 
man general leads a precarious life, at the mercy of 
men inflamed with epidemic madness ? * Why the oth- 
er day, when I endeavoured to address you, why was 
the sword which was aimed at my breast, why in that 

moment was it wrested from me ? Oh! my mistaken 

friends ! the man who presented his sword dealt more 
kindly by me. I could then have closed my eyes in 
peace. I should not have lived to see the disgrace of 
the legions, and all the horrors that followed. After 
my death, you would have chosen another general, 
regardless of my unhappy lotj but still of spirit to re- 
venge the massacre of Varus and his trhee legions. — 

May that revenge be still reserved for the Roman 
sword ; and may the gods withhold from the Belgic 
states, though 7WW they court the opportunity^ the vast 
renown of vindicating the Roman name, and hum- 
bling the pride of German nations ! and may thy de- 
parted spirit, adored Augustus ! who now art ranked 
among the Gods ; and may thy image, Drusus, my 

ever honored father ! may thy memory inspire these 
misguided men, whom I now see touched by remorse ! 
May your active energy blot out the disgrace that sits 
heavy upon' them ; an^ may the rage of civil discord 
discharge itself upon the enemieis of Rome ! And you 
Q)y fellow soldiers ! whom I behold with altered looksj 

R2 
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whose h^afts begin to mek with sorrow aEfil reTpmi" 
9ncey if yott ipean to preserve the ambassadors of the 
senate ; if you intend to remain faithful to your prince^ 
and to restore my iirife ^d children ; detatch your- 
selve9» at once from the contagion of guilty men ; witlv« 
draw frpiB the seditions : that act will be a proQf of 
ypur remorse, an earnest of returning virtue. 



ROMAN EMPIRE- 

" HUHE." 

The period was now come, when that enormous 
fabric, the Roman empire^ which had diffused slave- 
ry and oppression, together with peace and dvilitt/i 

over so considerable a portion of the globe, was ap- 
proaching towiu'ds its final dissolution. Italy and the 

centre of the empire, removed, during $o many ages^ 
from all concern of the wars, had entirely lost the mil^ 
tary spirit, and were peopled by an enervated race, 
equally disposed to submit to a foreign yoke, or to the 

tyranny of their own rulers. 

The eipperors found themselves obliged to recrurt 
their legions from the frontier provinces, where the 
genius of war, though lafxyuishingf was not totally 

extinct; and these mercenary forces, careless of lam 
and civil institutions^ established a military gqvemr 

mmh P9 I®.^ daiqg^ous tq t^q i^v^re^ than to the 
pie^le. The farUier prqgra^ qf the ijs^qoie 4i$Qr4^r^ 
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introduced the bordering l^sHrbarians into die service 
of the Roraaas ; aad those fierce nations, having notv 
added disdpHne to ihtiar native bravery^ could no Ion* 
,ger be restrained by the impotent policy of the empe- 
rors, who were accustomed to employ one in the de-^ 

strnction of Uie others* Sensible of their own force, 
and allored by the prospect of so rich a prize, th^ 
northern barbarians, in the reign Arcadius and Hano^ 
rius^ assailed at once all the frontiers of the Roman 
empire ; and having iQrst satiated their avidi^ by plun- 
der, began to think of &iCvf\^ a settlement in the wast- 
ed provinces. The more distant barbarians, who OC" 
cupied the deserted habitations of the former ^ advan;' 
ced in their acquisitions, and pressed ti^VA their incum- 
bent weight the Roman state, already unequal to the 
load which it sustained. Instead of arming the peo- 
ple in their own defence, the emperors recalled all the 

distant legions, in whom alone they could repose confi- 
dence; and collected, the whole military force for the 
defence of the capital and centre of the empire. The 
necessity of self preservation had superseded the am- 
bition of power; and the ancient points of honor, net;-* 
er to contract the limits of the empire ^ could no longer 
be attended t6 in this desperate extremity. 



HAZLITT ON THE PAINTINGS OF RA- 
PHAEL. 

JX is many years since I first saw the prints of the 
Cartoons hanging round the old fashioned parlour of 



u little Inn, ia a remote part of the country. I was 
then young : I had heard of the fame of the Cartoons, 
but this was the first time I had ever been admitted 
fece to face into tlie presence of those guest»* How 
was I then uplifted ! Prophets and Apostles stood be- 
fore me as in a dream, and the Saviour of the christian 



^orld, with his attributes of faith and power ; miracles 
were working on the walls ; the hand of Raphael was 
there ; and as his pencil traced the lines^ I saw god- 
like spirits and lofty shapes descend and walk visibly 
on the e^rth, but as if their thoughts still lifted them 

above it. There I saw the figure of St. Paul, point- 
ing with noble fervor to the '' temple not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens" ; and that finer one of 

Christ in the boat, whose whole figure seems sustained 
by meekness and love ; and that of the same person 
surrounded by his disciples, like a flock of sheep lis- 
tening to the music of some divine shepherd. I knew 
not how enough to admire them. Later in life I saw 
other works of this great painter, collected in the 
Louvre : where art, at that timcy lifted up her head^ 

and was seated on her throne, and said, all eyes shall 
see me. and all knees shall bow to me ! There was 
ber treasure, and there the inventory of all she had. 
There she had gathered together her pomp, and there 
was her shrine, and there her votaries came and wor- 
shipped as in a temple. The crown she wore was 

brighter than that of kings* Where the struggles "for 
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human liberty had been,, there were the trmmphs of 
iiiuieian genius. It was there that I learned to become 
an enthusiast of the lasting works of the great pain- 
ters, and of their names no less magniffioent; Whom 
having once seen we always remembcnr, and who teach 

' us to ' see all things through them ; without whom life 
would be to begin again, and the earth barren ; of 
Raphael who lifted the human form half way to heav* 
en ; of Titian who painted the mind in the face, and 
unfolded the soul to the things of the eye ; of Rubens, 
around whosp pencil gorgeous shapes thronged num- 
berless, startling us by the novel accidents of form and 
colour, putting the spirit of motion into the universe, 
and weaving a gay fantastic round of dance with na- 
tui^; of Rembrandt too, who smoothed the raven 

down of ^darkness till it smiled, and tinged it with a 

light like streaks of burnished ore ; of these, and mor^ 
than these, of whom the world was scarce worthy, and 
for the loss of whom Scarcely any thing can make 
amends. 



THE HOLT ALLIANCE 

ABB£ D£ PRADT. 



Right is the legitimate master of the world, but it 
is not to be found in this aUiance ; nor are the purest 
intentions equivalent for it, for by its nature it is not 
tQ be replaced. The same want of harmony so ctppci-i 
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rent in the Holy Alliance^ is to be remarked in its 
prototype the Quintuple Alliance, for in reaZi^y, the 

two form but one and the same Alliance : the common 
interest of four of its members, is oppoiution to the ag- 
grandizement of Russia. France, though a^ a dis- 
tance from her J is as repugnant to it as her nearer 
neighbours. Engalnd is in ^the same state: it may 

prove her interest to defend, what it might be that of 
Russia to attack* In the general state of Europe, 
the opposition of these two powers, is a natural, per- 
manent, and necessary state. England, /ree from all 

apprehension from the continent^ requiring no support 
finds herself bound by the force of circumstances to op- 
])0se Russia, as a state which threatens Europe* The 
proud character of protectress of the liberties of Eu- 
rope against this Colossus, has devolved to her in con- 
sequence of her insular situation, and of the perfec-*- 

tion of her institutions which give Her government a 
strengtli which no other can acquire* 



ON THE DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

GRATTAN. 

If I had lived when the 9th of William took away 
the woolen manufacture, or when the 6th of George 
1st declared this country to be dependant, and subject 
t.b the laws to be enacted by the parliament of 
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England, I should have^ made a covenant witb my 
conscience to seize the first moment of rescuing my 
country from the ignominy of such acts of power.— 
Or, tf I bad a son, I should have administered to him 
^n oath that he would consider himself as a person 

separate and set apart for the discharge of so impor- 
tant a duty. Upon the same principle am I now come 
to move a declaration of right, the first moment occur' 
ring in my time, in which such a declaration could be 
made, with any chance of success, and without aggra- 
vation of oppression. Eighteen counties are at your 

bar ; they stand there with the compact of Henry, 
with the charter of John, and with all the passions of 
the people. " Our lives at your service, but our lib- 
erties, we received them from God; we will not resign 
them to man." 



Speaking to you thus, if you repulse these petition- 
ers, you abdicate the privilege^ of parliament, forfeit 
the rights of the kingdom, repudiate the instructions 
of your constituents, bilge the sense of your country, 
palsy the enthusiasm of the people, and reject that 

good which — not a minister, not a Lord North, not a 
Lord Buckinghamshire, not a Lord Hilsboro^ but a 
certain providential conjecture, or, rather, the hand 

0f God, seems to extend to you. Nor are we only 
prompted to this when we consider our strength ; we 
are challenged to it, when we look to Great Britain. 
The people of that country are now waiting to hear 



ib^^ par^ameat of Ir^aad speak on tbe subject of their 
liber^, Itbegios to be made a <p]estion in Englandy 
whether iht prindfol p^rsom widi to be free. 

It W9f the delicacy of former parliaments to be^ si- 
lent OB the subject of commercial restrictions^ lest 
they should shew a kaowledge- of the fact and not a 

sense of the violation^ You have spoken o%Uj you 
have shown a knowledge of the fact and not a sense 
of. the violation. On the contrary, you have return- 
ed thanks for a partial repeal made on a principle of 
power ; you have returned thanks as for afai^r; and 
your exultation has brought your charters as well as 
your spirit into question, and tends to shake to her 

foundation your tide to liberty. You have gone tog 

far not to. gQ on ; you have brought yourselves into 
tiiat skuaSion in wUeh yon toast silently abdicate the 

rights of your country, or ptiblicly restore them. 



EXAMINATION OP THE CAUSES OF THE 

NEAPOLITAN WAR. 



ABB£ DE PRADT. 



This examination approaches its conciaskm; I shall 

finish it, as it was hegun^ in the sole hope of render- 
ing it profitable, and^ with this view^ I trflf venture to^ 
address myself to those statesmen, whose actions I 
have endeavoured to analyze. You, who preside over 
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i^sociationt of mmikind, sho«Id eztead yoqbr irkfvrs, 
and proportion them to Ae grandeor of die origia uid 
of the destiniefi of these associations: hitherto you 
have too much contracted the circle of your ideas ; do 
not judge of these associations according to accidental 
circumstances, but with an attentive eye to their real 
nature; not according to the interests of the/etr, but 

to those of the whole; not, for the sake of some tri- 
fling satisfaction, but for the lasting benedictions and 
applauses that will resound at the mention of your 
nwnei in fiiture ages. Lay aside your accosatiow 

against an impulse, which draws you, a$ well as the 

rest of ike vforld^ aioog with it, which is not that of a 
few, wliQfn you may if^ure, but of the universe which 
nothing can counteract. It is that which suirronnds 

you cm every side, ^ich enters into all your longings 
ioY pown*, for enjoyments, for honors. If you pretend 
to ciccttiuscribe it» to arrest its progress^ come and I 
will kad you towards it; bamsb it from your texrito* 

ry^ shut yonr ports agaisst it, cut of afl commimicar 

tion with the universe, and, still more^ raise up a par^ 
ty wall in the deep ocean between yourselves anH 
America, stop all your travellers, repel all those of fb- 
reigii countries, discourage the arts, cause printing to 

be forgotten; like new Omars, burn all the librariejf^, 
and yet, if you cannot deprive man of the faculty of 
memory, you will have effected nothing ; in diis de- 
sert of annihilation you may perhaps be permitted to 

S 
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escape^ but without this absolute sequestration, yoa 
will weary yourselves in an unequal contest, and for 

what ? To defer /or a day the reception of its yoke. 

I know this new destiny afflicts and distresses you ; ^it 
is difficult to pass from the undivided possession of 
power, to the partition of it ; but the state of the 

world is in question, as also to know whether it will 

Submit to any thing else* You may in vain declare 
that you have three times arrested and combated the 

revolution ; it is not to be ranked among those things 

that are to be arrested ; for, ever since you have spo- 

Jcerif it has been making rapid strides. Above all, be 

mindful not to tell mankind that you are responsible 
to God only ; it would be showing them all human so* 
cieties deprived of a single guarantee. Responsibili- 
ty is the guaraiitee which past ages have sought in 

vain ; Egypt placed it in the pages of history, which 
Vere daily read to her kings ; Crete, in the assembly 
of her sages. Kings have sometimes sacrificed to its 
shadow by the severe punishments they have inflicted 
on their ministers; lastly, the grand problem, the ^o* 
lution of which has escaped all former ages^ is now 

resolved, and the honor of the solution belonjps to our 
days* 
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MORNING HYMN. 

"MILTON." 



These are thy glorious works. Parent of good! 

Almighty ! thine this universal frames 

ThiLs wondWotis fair ; thyself how wond'rous then ! 

Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heavens 

To us invisible j»r dimly seen 

In these thy lower works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power divine., 
Speak, ye who best can tell^ ye sons of light, 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies day without nighty 
Circle his throne^ rejoicing; ye in heaven ; 

On earth join all ye creatures, to extol 

Him first, him loi^, him midst and without end ! 

Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn^ 

Sure pledge of day, that crounCst the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet^ praise him in thy sphere 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun of this great world both eye and soul • 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 

In thy eternal course^ both when thou climb'st 

^n4 when fugh noon hast gainedi and when fhou 
falVst. 
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Moon, that now meet^st the orient sun, now fly'st^ 

With the fixed stars, fixtd in their orb ihatfiies ; 
And ye Jive other wand'ring fires that move 
In mystic dance not tnthout song resound 

flis prsuse, who out of darkness callM up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womby that in quaternian run 

Perpetual circle, multifmnf and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise* 

Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake dusky or gray^ 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold 
In honor to the world's great Author rise ; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolor'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers 

Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four qtuirters bloWy 

breathe soft or loud and wave your tops, ye pines. 

With every plants in sign of worship wave« 
Fountains, and ye that warble as yefl^w^ 



Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise* 

Join voices all ye living souls ; ye birds, 
That singings up to heaven gate ascend 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes^ his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth and stately tread or lowly creep 
Witness if I he silent, mom or even, 
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I 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

Hade vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail universal Lord! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gathered ought of evil, or concealed^ 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 



ENTHUSIASM. 

It is not wonderful that men should be enthusiastic^ 
for who can propose to himself an object worthy of 
his eager pursuit without ambition to attain it? The 
matter of surprise is, when a man of sound intellect 
and good principle can move through life without the ' 
apparent predominance of any one "interest. Thtr? 
is such a wearisome dullness about ourselves when we 
cannot find any particular object upon which to exer* 
cise our various faculties, — there is such a revolting 

from the idea of being nothing in the world — the bur^ 
den of thought on our minds, unrelieved by the active 
exertions of our bodies^ does so heavily press upon.the 
animal spirits, that we had a thousand times rather see 
our fellow creatures transformed into good humoured 
pedants, each supremely intent upon one things how» 
ever insignificant^ than be surrounded by a crowd ..of 

l^eings who have not the fewer eares because they are 
lilmost without plea^res. There may be a vast dif- 

S2 
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ference in the comparative^ oierits of their variotiS ttn- 
dertakings* 

The benevolent ardor of a Howard, the christian 
fervor of a missionary, may wonderfully overshadow 
less noble pursuits ; but still the principle pf exertion^ 
to whatever object directed^ is to be hailed as an omen 
of good — good to the individual himself, and, tii genc^ 
ralf. eventually so to the community. Good humour, 
that sweetener of our real cares, that best preventive 
against imaginary ones, is at least fostered by this ac** 
tive turn of mind ; and that is but short sighted offi* 
ciousness which would rob the bustler of his joys, ia 
arder to shew him their unreasonableness* Any thing 
is better than the dull, melancholy, morose apathy of 
human creatures, who are bom and educated, and live 
and die without desiring or shunning one thing more 

than another, without love or hatred, or fear or hope. 
When therefore we review the present age, we take 
heart and are comforted, amid the consciousness of 
finding mtu:h folly, in the belief that powerful feeling 
is abroad ; that sluggishness is not the reigning evil 

of our times ; but that we are on the whole, an active 
busy stirring nation. Our ladies too have caught the 
spirit of the age. We meet them not merely at balls, 
prettily equ^pe^ ior the sprightly dance, nor in a 
morning weaving with indefatigable fingers their even- 
ing robe ; but at our public meetings, at our commit* 
tees, in our schools, and in our prisons, we find them 
occupying no subordinate station in the ranks of the 
busy labourers in the cause of humanity. Quiet dulr 



fiass often calls itself religioos : bat of comcUnce it has 



none. It keeps under regulation the ahready sober 
passions ; but as to rousing the active virtuous princi* 
pie within us, towards thi$ it does notlung. 

Religious principle is of little value indeed, if it 
merely keeps us in the slavish fear of going notorious- 
ly wrong, without spurring us on to right action. It 

was not for an end so poor and circumscribed that the 
Divine Being created us, and stamped upon our minds 

his own image. It was not for this that he has called 
us to the hope of a better inheritance. It was to rouse 

us to act for him and with him ; to translate us from 
the dominion of fear to the empire of hope ; from pas- 
sive submission to active service; from awe to love; 
and from death to life : up to this beautiful idea we 
should always endeavour to lift our minds. We may 
faint and fall short ; but our motives and principles 
are stronger than ourselves. 



DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORY. 

" TACITUS." 

"In free governments, we see a constellation of ora^ 
tors. Hence Demosthenes displayed 'the powers of 
his amazing genius, and acquired immortal honor. — 
He saw a quick and lively people, dissolved inluxury^ 
open to the seductions of wealth, and ready to-submit 
to a master ; he saw a great and warlike monarch 
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threatening destraption to the liberties of his country ; 
he saw that prince at the head of powerful armies, re- 
nowned for victory y possessed of an opulent treasttry» 

formidable in battle, and, hy his secret arts^ still more 
so in the cabinet ; he saw that king, inflamed by ambi-' 

tion and the lust of dominion^ determined to destroy 
the liberties of Greece. It was that alarming crisis 

that called forth the powers of Demosthenes. Armed 
with eloquence, and with eloquence only^ he stood as 
a bulwark against a combination of enemies, foreign 
and domestic. He roused his countrjrmen from their 
lethargy ; he kindled the holy flame of liberty ; he 
counteracted the machinations of Philip, detected his 

clandestine frauds, and fired the men of Athens with 
indignation. To^ effect these generous purposes, what 
powers of mind were necessary ! how vast, how copi- 
ous, how sublime ! He thundered and lightened in 
bis discourse ; he faced every danger with undaunted 

resolution. Difficulties served only to inspire him 

with new ardor. The love of his country glowed in 
bis heart ; liberty roused all his powers, and fame held 

forth her immort^J wreath to reward his labors. 

These were the fine incentives that roused his genius* 
He thought for his country; every sentiment was sub- 
lime ; every expression grand and magnificent. 
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MADAME DE STAEL'S DESCRIPTION OF 

NAPOLEON. ^ 

I could not find words to reply to him, when he 
came to me to say that he had sought my father at 
Cbppet, and that he regretted having passed into 
Switzerland without having seen him. But when I 
was a little recovered from the confusion of admiration, 



a strongly marked sentiment of fear succeeded. Bo^ 
naparte at that time had bo power ; he was believed 
to be not a little threatened by the captious suspicions 
of the Directory : so that the fear which he caused was 

inspired only by the singular efiect of his person on all 
who approached him. I had seen men highly worthy 
of esteem ; I had likewise seen monsters of ferocity : 
there was nothing in the efiect which Bonaparte pro* 
duced on me, that could bring back to my recollec- 
tion either the one or the other. 

I soon perceived in the difierent opportunities 1 had 
of meetifig him during his stay at Paris^ that his char- 
acter was not to be defined by the words we common- 
ly use ; he was neither good, nor violent, nor gentle, 

nor cruel, after the manner of persons of whom we 

have any knowledge. Such a being had no fellow, 
and, therefore, could neither feel, nor excite sympa** 

thy; he was more or less than a man. His cast of 
character, his understanding, his language, were 

stamped with the impress of an unknown nature. I 
examined bis figure with attention ;. but whenever be 
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discovered that my looks were fixed upon him, he had 
the art of taking away all expression from his eyes, as 
if they had been turned into marble. His counte- 
nance was then immoveable, except a vague smile, 
which his lips assumed at random^ to mislead any one 
who might wish to observe the external signs of what 
was passing within. 



WAR IN NAPLES. 

ABBJB BE PBJODT. 

To see a whole people hastening to the defence of 
its liberty, and shutting the gates of its country ag^nst 
the invasion of foreigners, is certainly a magnificent 

spectacle ; but that it may he preserved in all its glo* 
rt/i it should be consistent. The sword once drawn, 
the scabbard should be thrown away. If they had 
fought as well at Naples as they have talked^ the chil- 
dren of Greece would not, in our days, have been be- 
hindhand with their ancestors. Athens anjd her Tri- 
bune, Thermopylae and Leonidas, would again have 
been witnessM, This is the third time, vdthin twen- 

ty-two years J that this people has shewn the same want 
of heart. What can all this mean f Who is it that 

forms these nimble footed annies.^ Who are these 

men bom subjects of fear j who, dare not look in the 
face of an enemy under arms ? Are they not the chil- 
dren of Greece f . Were they not Brudans and Sam^ 
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Yiitcs ? Did they not cost Rome ages of labor ? What 
is it they ar^ wanting in ? Are they not robust ? — 
Are they hot endowed' with passions ? And with these 
is not one man as good as another? Once more, 
whence does this arise ? . Have treason, seductioni 

been at their usual work T U^ve those who ought to 
have given an example of firmness, paved the way for 
defection and flight ? Have commanders been want- 
ing in their duty, and their reputation ? Did all these 
soldiers serve against their will ? and did their hearts 
accord with their arms? No, the cause is to be found 

in the history of the people; that alone explains every 
thing* Having passed from hand to hand, like it 
wretched piece of furniture lent upon hircj a stranger 
to all great political interest, to war, to commerce, 
having to do only with heaven and with the earth, and 

finding them constantly propitious^ this nation has 
seen its manly qualities dwindedaway for want of em- 
ployment. It has turned its faculties, which were oth- 
erwise useless^ towards the enjoyment of effeminate 
luxury. The Palace and the Court have, for want of* 
better employment^ become temples consecrated to the 
arts, and the amusement of leisure hours. Activity 
has been divided between the churches and the thea- 
tre. What can be expected from man decomposed by 
the continual action of these dissolvents. Supersti- 
tion brutifies 'him, idleness enervates him. When the 

hour of danger approaches, no one is to be found.« 

Having established convents and favoured convents, 



you have no longer but an anny of monks* Th<; in* 
equality between the power of Austria and the nuUity 

of Naples, wag also too great for the results to be fa- 
vorable to the latter. Austria bears upon Italy with 

her whole empire ; she is upon its borders, and has 
formed an establishment against the Italian states, not 
to be shaken. She is backed by the Alps and by the 
sea; she is covered by the Po, the Tesino, the Adda, 
the Mincio, \he great Alpine lakes, the Adige, the Tag* 
liamento, the Izonxo. She occupies Pavia, Pizsi^* 
thone, Mantua, Peschiera, the citadel of Ferrara^' 
Venice, Palma Nova, and Codriopo. When there- 
fore an Austrian army is seen on the Po, Naples is 
lost. 



DISCOVERY OF SATAN IN THE GARDEN 

OF EDEN. 

iTow bad nigtit measured with her shadowy com. 

Halfway up EiH^ this vast sublunar vault, 
And fiom their ivory, port the Cherubim 
Forth issuing at the accustomed hour, stood armed 
To their night watches in warlike parade ; 
When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake : 
Uzziel ! half these draw off, and coast the south 
With strictest watch; these other wheel the north ; 

Our circuit msets full west. As flame they part, 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. 

From these, two strong and subtle spirits he called 
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That near him stoodj and gave them thus m charge: 
Ithuriel and Zepbon, with winged speed 

Search through this garden, leave unsearchMno nook; 

But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge. 

Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm. 
This eveningyVom the sun's decline arrived 
Who tells of some infernal spirit seen 
Hitherward bent, who could have thought? escaped 

The bars of hell ; on errand bad, no doubt ; 
Such where ye Jind seize fast, and hither bring. 

So saying, on be led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon ; these to the bower direct, 

In search of whom they sought : him there they found 

Squat like a toad^ close at the ear of Eve, 

Assaying hy his devHish art to reach 

The organa of her fancy, and vnth them forge 

Illusions, as he list phantasms and dreams; 

Or if inspiring venom^ he might taint 

Th' animal spirits, that from pure blood arise 
Like gentle breaths from rivers pure ; thence raise 
At least distempered discontented thoughts, 

Vam hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blovm up with high conceits^ ingendering pride. 
Him thus intent Idiuriel with his spear 

Touched lightly ; for no falsehood can enilure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 

Of force to its. own likeness : Up be starts 

Discovered and surprised. As when a spark 

T 
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Lights on a heap of nitrous powdery laid 
Fit for the tun^ some magazine to store 
Against a mmoured war, the smutty grain 
With iudden blaze diffused inflames the air, 

So started up in his own shape the fiend. 

Back stept those two fair angels, half amazed 

So sudden to behold the grissly king ; 

Yet thus, unmoved with fear accost him soon : 

Which of those rebel spirits adjudged to hell 

Com' St thou, escaped thy prison ? and transformed 
Why satt'st thou, like cm enemy in wait 
Here, watching at the head of these that sleep ? 
Know ye not then said Satan, filled with scorn^ 
Know ye not me, ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye dur'st not soar ; 
Not to know me argues yourselves unknown, 
The lowest of your throng ; or, if you know. 
Why ask ye, and superfluous begin 
Tour message, like to end as much in vain ? 
To whom theZephon, anstoering scorn with scorn: 
Think not revolted spirit, thy shape the same, 
Or undiminished brightness , to be known. 
As when thou stood' st in heaven, upright and pure ; 
That glory then when thou no more wasH good 
Departed from thee ; and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place erf d oom obscure and foul. 
But come, for thou, be sure, shaFt give account 
To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and these from harm« 
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ORATION ON THE DECLARATION OF 

RIGHT. 

/ 

GRATTAN. 

Sir, we may hope to dazzle with illumination, and 
we may sicken with addresses, but the public imagi- 
nation will never rest, nor will her heart be at ease : 
never ! so long as the Parliament of England exer- 
cises or claims a legislation over this country. So 
long as this shall be the case, that very free trade, oth- 
erwise a perpetual attachment^ will be the cause of 
new discontent. I shall hear of . ingratitude : I naihe 
the argument to despise it, and the men who make it. 
I know of no species of gratitude which should pre- 
vent my country being free no gratitude which 

should oblige Ireland to be the slave of England. A 
nation's liberty cannot, like her treasure, be meted and 
parcelled out in gratitude. * No man can be grateful 
or liberal of his conscience, nor woman of her honor, 
nor nation of its liberty. I treat with contempt the 
charge that says Ireland is insatiable. Ireland asks 
nothing but that which Great Britain has robbed her 
of, her rights and her liberties. To say that Ireland 
will not be satisfied with liberty, because she is not sa- 
l^sfied with slavery, is folly. That there are prece- 
dents against us I allow — aots of power I would call 
them, not precedents; and I answer the English, 
pleading such precedents^ as they answered their 
kings, when they urged precedents against the liberty 
of England — :-such things are the weakness of the 
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timesi ; the t3rranoy of one side, the feebleness of the 
other, the law of neither. Do not then tolerate a po\^« 
cr — the power of the British Parliament over this 
landj which has no foundation in utility, or necessity, 
or empire, or the laws of England, or the laws of Ire- 
land, or the laws of nature, or the laws of God; — do 
not suffer it to have a duration in your mind* Do not 
tolerate that power which blasted you for a century, 
shattered your loom, banished your manufactures, dis- 
honored your Peerage, and stopped the growth of 
your people ; do not / say be bribed by an export of 
woollen, or an import of sugar, and permit that pow- 
er which has thus withered the land to remain in the 
country, and have existence in your pusillanimity. — 
Do not send the people to their own resolves for lib- 
erty, passing by the tribunals of justice and the high 
court of Parliament; neither imagine, that, hyanyfor* 
mation of apology, you can palliate such a commis- 
sion to your hearts, still less to your children, who 
will sting you with their curses in your grave for hav- 
ing interposed between them and their Maker, rob- 
bing them of an immense occasion, and losing an oppor- 
tunity which you did not create, and which you can 
never restore. Hereafter, when these things shall be 
in history, your sudden resurrection, commercial re- 
dress, and miraculous armament, shall the historian 
stop at liberty — and observe that here the principal 
men am^ong u^ fell into mimic trances of grati- 
tude, that they were awed by a weak ministry and an 
empty treasury,-— and wheq liberty was within their 
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grasp, and the temple opened her folding doonj^ and 
the arms of the people changed, and the zeal of the 
nation urged and encouraged them on, that they fell 
down, and were prostituted on the threshold ? I might 
as a constituent^ come to your bar, and demand my 
liberty. I do call upon you, hy the laws of the land 
and their violation^ by' the instruction of eighteen 
counties, by the arms, inspiration, and providence of 
the present moment, tell us the rule by which we shall 
go, assert the law of Ireland — declare the liberty of 
the land. I will not be answered by 9Lpuhlic lie^ in 
the shape of an amendment ; neither, speaking for the 
suiject^s freedom, am I to hear of faction* I wish for 
nothing but to breathe, in this oy,r island in common 
with my fellow subjects, the air of liberty. I have no 
ambition except it be the ambition to break your chain, 
and contemplate your glory. I never will be satisfi- 
ed so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a 
link of the British chain clanking to his rags : he may 
be naked, but he shall not be in iron. The time is at 
hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is plan- 
ted ; and though great men should apostatize, yet the 
cause will live ; and though the puUic speaker should 
die^ yet the fmmortal fire shall outlast the organ which 
conveyed it| and the breath of liberty, like the word 
mf (he holy man^ will not die with the prophet, but 
survive Mm. 



2 LI CURClSEi^i 

1 

SATAN, DEATH, AND SIN, AT THE INFER 

NAL GATES. 

* , HILTON. 

Before the gates there sat 



On either side a formidable shape ; 

The ooe $eemed woman to the waUt and fair 

But ended foul in many a scaly fold 



VoluminouB and vast ; a serpent armed 

With mortal sting: about her middle round 

A cry of hell hounds never ceasing bark'd 

With wide Cerberean mouth$ full loud, and rung 

A hideous peaL 

Far less abhorred than these 

Ve*'d Scylla, bathing in the sea that parts 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacriau shore : 

Nor uglier follow the night hag, when called 

In secret, riding though the air she comes 

Lured with the smell of infant bloody to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the laboring moon 

Eclipses at their charms. The other shape 

If shape it might be called, that shape had none 

Distingmshable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be call'd that shadow seemM 

JPor each seem'd either black it stood as night 

Fierce as ten furies^ terrible as Ae//, 

And shook a dreadful dart : what seemed his Aeae/, 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now^at hand — and from his seat 

The monster moving, — onward came as fast— 
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With horrid strides ; — ^hell tremble d as he strode. 
Th' undaunted fiend what thisadmired ; * 
Admired, not feared; God aim his Son except^ 
Created thing naught valued he, nor sbunn'd ; 
And with disdainful look thus &rst begun. 
Whence and what art thou, execrable shape, 
That dar'st though grim and terribhj advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to pass 
T hat b e assured, without leave ask'd of thee : 
Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof 
Hell born, not to contend with spirits of heaven : 
To whom the gohWn full of wrath replied ; 
Art thou that traitor angel^^rt thou he. 
Who first broke peace in heaven — and faith,— ^«7/ 
Then unbroken; and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heaven's sons^ 
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Conjured against the highest; for which both thou 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? 
And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven. 
Hell doomed, and breath' st defiance here and scorii, 
Where I reign king ; and to enrage thee more, 
Thy king and lord ? Back to thy punishment 
False fugitive, and, to thy speed add wings ; 
Lest, with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dar t 
strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before. 
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SOLITUDE. 



- The autumnal sun, mth melancholy ray 

Towards the approach of twilight, yrom the west 
Faintly shown out ; some specks of fleecy cloud, 
Scarce coloured by his glory j hovered round ; 
The wind was not ; and, as the shadows threw 
. Their darkness far^ the pausing spirit felt 
The deep impressive stillness of that hour ! 



Sure never place was more forlorn :-^I saw 
Sole image of escistence, the grey hawk. 
Perched on an antique stone, once charactered 
With figures, now all lichen overgrown. 

Four sided rose the walls around me, dark. 
And sprinkled with the moss of many a year, 
Gray mouldering lime, and iron weather stains, 
Piled in old times remote, by artisans 
Long perished, leaving not a trace behind. 

Hard by, in ancient times, a hamlet stood 
Fair as tradition tells : — its habitants 
Sequestered from the busy scenes of life 
Were simple and were peaceful, like the m^n 
Of patriarchal days ; in love they dwelt, 
In hope they died, and here were laid to rest. 
Arising with the lark, at morn they drove 
Their team afield ; or, on the neighbouring hills 
From wanderings and from danger kept their floclis, 
Tjie long blue summer through ; and when the siiows 
p*ers])read the verdant pasture, by the hearth 
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'Twas theirs to sing amid their household tasks ; 
Friendship together knit their willing hearts ; 
Nor was love distant, with her rosy smile, 
And laughing eyes, to bless the younger train. 
Now where the hamlet stoody the fern and moss 
Spread thick ; with prickles armed, the bramble throws 
Its snake like branches round; the broad leaved .dock 
Shoots rankly ; and unchecked the nettles spring 
Luxuriant with their tufts of hanging seed. 
Silent — alone, one melancholy tree, 
With rifted rind, and long, lean, hanging boughs, 
Like skeleton arms, upon the withered heath 
Stands desolate ; and tuith its quivering leaf. 
That, as in mockery, saws the twilight sky. 
Whispers, how spareless time hath triumphed there ! 
How silent ! — even the beating of my heart. 
Feels an intrusion here : — the sward is dim 
With moss and danky weeds, and lichened^stones 
That seem, as if from immemorial time, 
Upon the same spoty to have lain untouched. 
The very graves have mouldered to decay. 
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Tenantless — boneless,— clods of common earth : 
The storms, the piercing winds, and splashing rains. 
So long have beat upon them, and the snows. 
Melting in spring, so often soaked them through 
And through, that every undulating swell 
Is levelled. 
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ERSKINE, ON THE TRIAL OF THE PUB- 
USHER OF PAINE'S "AGE OF REASON." 

The publication appears to me to be aiS cruel and 
mischievous in its effects, as it is manifestly illegal in 
its principles ; because it strikes at the best — some* 
times, alas ! the only refuge and consolation amidst 
the distresses and afflictions of the world. The poor 
and the humble, whom it affects to pity may be stab- 
bed to the heart by it. They have more occasion for 
firm hopes beyond the grave, than the rich and the 
prosperous, who have other comforts to render life de- 
lightful. I can conceive a distressed but virtuous man, 
surrounded by his chlidren, looking up to him for 
bread, when he has none to give them; — sinking un- 
der the last day's labour, and unequal to the next, — 
yet, still supported by confidence in the hour when all 
tears shall be wiped from the eyes of affliction^ bearing 
the burden laid on him by a mysterious Providence 
whom he adores, and anticipating, tdth exultation the 
revealed promises of his Creator, when he shall be 
greater than the greatest, and happier than the happi- 
est of mankind* What a change in such a mind might 
be wrought by such a merciless publication ! How 
any man can rationally vindicate the publication of 
such a book, in a country where the christian religion 
is' the very foundation of the law^ I am at a loss to con- 
ceive. How is a tribunal, whose whole jurisdiction 
IS found ed upon the solemn belief and practice of what 
IS here denied as falsehood, and reprobated as impie- 
ty, to deal with such an anomalous defence ? If tlte 
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feligion proposed to be called in question, is not pre- 
viously adopted in belief and solemnly acted upon, 
what authority has the Court to pass any judgment at 
all of acquittal or condemnation ? Why am I Ttow, or 
upon any other occasion^ to submit to your Lordship^s 
authority ? Under what sanction are the witnesses to 
give their evidence, without which their can be no tri- 
al ? Under what obligations can I call upon you, the 
Jury representing your country^ to administer justice ? 
Surely upon no other than that you Are Sworn To 
Administer It Under The Oaths You Have Taken. — 
The whole judicial fabric, from the King's sovereign 
authority to the lowest office of the magistracy y has no 
other foundation. The whole is built, both in form 
and substance^ upon the same oath of every one of its 
ministers to do justice, as God Shall Help Them Here- 
after? What God? and What Hereafter? That God, 
undoubtedly J who has commanded Kings to rule ; and 
Judges to decree justice ; who has said to witnesses, 
not only by the voice of nature^ but by revealed relv* 
gion — ^Thou Shalt Not Bfear False Testimony Against 
Thy Neighbour ; — and who haa enforced obedience 
to them by the revelations of the unutterable blessings 
which shall attend their observance, and the awful 
punishments which shall await their transgression^. 



PSALM cn. 



Hear my prayer, O Lord, and let my cry^eome un- 
to thee. Hide not thy face from me in the day when 



I am m trouUe ; ineluie thine ear unto me : in the day 
when I caBy answer me speedily. For my days are 



consumed like smoJce^ and my bones are burned as a 

bearth* My head is smitten; and withered like grass; 

so that I forget to eat my bread. . By the reason of 

the voice of my groaning my bones cleave to my skin* 

I am like a pelican of the wilderness : I am like an 

owl of the desert, I watch and am as a sparrow alone 

upon the house top. Mine enemies reproach me a]l 

the day, and they that are mad against me are sworn 
against me. For I have eaten ashes like bread, and 

mingled my drink with weeping, because of thine in- 
dignation and thy wrath; for thou hast lifted me up, 

and cast me down. My days are like a shadow ^Aa^ 
declineth ; and I am withered like gra«s. But thoa^ 
O Lord, shalt endure for evtv ; and thy remembrance 
unto all generations. Thou shalt arise and have mer- 
cy upon Zion : for the time to favor her, yea, the set 
time, is come. So the heathen shall fear the name of 

theliOrd : and all the Kings of the earth thy glory. — 
When the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall appear in 

all his glory. He will regard the prayer of the destin 

tute, and not despise' their prayev; 

This shall be written for generations to come : and 

the people which shall be created, shall praise th.e 
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Eord. For he hath looked down from the height of 

his sanctuary ; from heaven did the JLord behold the 
earth ; to hear the groaning of the prisoner ; to loose 

those that are appointed to death ; to declare the name 

of the Lord to Zion, and his praise to Jerusalem ; where 
tjie people are gathered together, and the kingdoms ^ 

to serve the Lord. Of old hast thou laid the founda- 
tion of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of 



thy hands. They shall perish^ but thou shalt endure ; 
yea all of them shall wax old as a garment; as a ves- 
ture shah thou change them, and they shall be cbang- 
ed ; but thou art the same, and thy years shall have 
no end. 



" CAMPBELL" ON THE POETRY OF MIL- 
TON. 

In Milton, there may be traced obligations to seve*- 
ral minor English poets ; but his genius had too gfeat a 
supremacy to belong to any school. Though he ac« 
knowledged filial reverence for Spenser as a poetj he 
left no gothic irregular tracery in the design of his 

own great work, but gave a classical harmony of parts 
to its stupendous pile. It thus resembles a dome, the 
vastness-of which is at first sight concealed by its sym- 
metry, but which expands more and more to the eye^^ 
wlule it is coBlfin{dated» Hi» early poetry seems nei* 

U 
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ther to have disturbed or corrected the bad taste of his 
age. When ** Paradise Lost'' appeared, though it 
was not neglected^ it attracted no crowd of imitators, 
and made no visible change in the poedc practice of 

the age. He stood alone, and aloof above his times, 
the bard of immortal subjects, and, as far as there is 
perpetuity in language^ of immortal fame. There is 
something that overawes^ the mind in conceiving his 
long deliberated selection of that theme-«-his attempt- 
ing it when his eyes were shut upon the face of nature, 
his dependaace, we might almost say^ on supernatural 
inspiration, and in the calm air of strength with which 
he opens <* Paradise Lost'', beginning a mighty per^ 
formance without the appearance of an effort. The 
warlike part of Paradise Lost was inseparable firom its 
s subject. Whether it Could have been differently man- 
aged, is a problem which our reverence for Milton 
will scarcely permit us to state. What an awful etkcX. 
' has the dim and undefined conception of the conflict 
which we gather from the opening of the first book ! 
There the veil of mystery is left undrawn between us 
and a subject, which the powers of description were 
inadequate to exhibit. If we call diction the garb of 
, thought, Milton, in his style j may be said to wear the 
garb of sovereignty. The idioms even of foreign lan- 
guages contributed to adorn it. He was the most 
learned of poets : yet his learning interferes not with 
his substantial English purity. His simplicity is un- 
impaired by glowing ornament, — like the bust in the 

sapred flame, which burnt, but was not consumed.—^ 
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The powers of Milton's Hell are godlike shapes and 
forms« Their appearance dwarfs every other poetical 
conception, when we turn our dilated eyes from con- 
templating them. It is not their external attributes 

alone which expand the imagination, but their souls, 
which are as colossal as their stature — '* their thoughts 
that wander through eternity*^ — the pride that burns 
amid the ruins of their divine natures, and their geiir 
iuf , that feels with the ardor, and debates with the elo- 
quence of heaven. 



ERSKINE, ON THE TRIAL OF " STOCK- 

DALE." 

I have not considered this subject through the cold 
medium of books, but I liave been speaking of man 
and his nature, and of human dominion from, what I 

have seen of them myself amongst reluctant nations 
submitting to our authority. I have heard them in 
my youth from a naked savage, in the indignant char- 
acter of a prince surrounded by his subjects, addres- 
sing the governor of a British colony, holding a bun- 
dle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his unlettered 
eloquence :— who is it ? said the jealous ruler over the 
desert^ encroached upon by the restless foot of English 
adventure — '^ Who is it that causes tins river to rise 
in the high mountains, and to empty itself into the 
ocean ? Who is it that causes to blpw the loud winds 
of winter, and that calms them in the summer } Who 
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is it tliat rears np the shitde of those lofty forests, and 
blasts them with the quick Ughtniag at his pleasure ? 
The same Being who gave to you a country on the 
other side of the waters, and gave ours to us : and by 
this title we will defend it, said the warrior, throwing 
down his tomahawk on the ground and raising the war 
sound of his nation.^'-r-These are the feelings of sub- 
jugated man all rouoa the globe; and d^nd upon iU 

nothing but fear will control where it is vain to look 
for affection. 

These reflections are the only antidotes to those 
anathema^of super-human eloquencewhich have late- 
ly shaken these walls. If England, /rom a lust of am- 
bition and dominion^ will insist on maintaining despo* 

tic rule over distant and hostile nations, beyond all 

comparison more wumerous and extended than herself 
and gives commissions to her Viceroys to govern them, 
with no other instrtictions than to preserve them^ and 
secure permanently their revemtes; with what color of 
reason can she place herself in the moral chair, and 

. affect to be shocked at the execution. of her own or- 
ders f Such a proceeding, (jentlemen, begets serious 
reflections. It would be better perhaps for the mas- 
ters and servants of all such governments, to join in 
supplication, that the great author of violated human- 
ity< may not confound them together in one common 
judgment. You will be told that the matters which I 
have justified as legal, and even meritorious, have not 



been m ftde the subject of cotnpbkit; tbal wliatover 

intriiisic m^t parts of the book or even the whole 
may be admitted to posses, stick merit can afford no 
justification for the selected passages^ some of which, 
even vrkk the cont^cot, carry the meaaing charged by 
the information, and which are indecent animadvert 
sions on authority. To this I would answer that you 
are not bound to subject an author to ijti&fny, beeause, 
in the zealous career of a just and animated composi- 
tion he happens to have tripped with his pen into "^one 
or two intemperate expressions, if you are satisfied of 

the general purity of his intentions. If thi$ severe du- 
ty were binding on your consciences, the liberty of 

the press would be an empty sound, and no man could 
venture to write on any subject, however pure hU pur^ 
'pose, without an attorney at one elbow and a counsel 
at the other. It is the nature of every thing in this 

world that is great and useful, both in the animate and 
inanimate world, to be wild and irregular. Genius 
breaks from the fetters of criticism, but its wanderings 
are sanctioned by its majesty and wisdom, when it ad^ 
vances in its path ; subject it to the critic and you tame 
it into dulness. Mighty rivers break down their banks 
in the winter, sweeping away to death the flocks which 
are fattened on the soil they feftilfze^ in the summer : 
Urn few may be saved hy embafiJententi$it\r6m drowaing', 
but the flo^k n^ust perish for hanger. Tempests sbake 
#ur dwellings and dissipaiie ovff conunerce ; bm they 

sc6urge beSre tlie«k tfat hay ekments, which, mAxmt 

U2 



them woulil stagnate into pestilence.' In like manner 
Liberty herseify the last and best gift of Qod to his 
creatureSf must be taken just as sbe is, you might 
shape her into a perfect model of severe scrupulous 

r 

laW| but she would then be Liberty no longer: and. 
you must be content to die under the lash of this inex- 
orable justice which you had exchanged for the ban- 
ners of freedom* Every human tribunal ought tatake 

care to administer justice, as we look hereafter to have 
justice administered to us. Upon the principle on 
which the attorney general prays sentence on my cli- 
ent—God have mercy upon us! Instead of standing 

before him with the hopes and consolations of chris- 
tians, we must call upon the mountains to cover us i 
for which of us can present, for omniscient examina- 
tion, a pure, unspotted, and faultless course ? But I 
humbly expect that the benevolent Author of our be- 
ing "Will judge us as I have been pointing out for your 
example. — Holding up the great volume of our lives 
in his hands, and regarding the ^eneraZ scope of them : 
if he discovers benevolence, charity, and good-will 

towards man beating in the heart, where lie alone can 
look; if he finds that our conduct, though often forced 
out of the path by our infrmiti^f has been in general 

win directed : his all searching eye will assuredly nev- 
er pursue us into those little comers of our lives, much 
less ufill he select them for punishment, without the 
general context of our e^Hstencei by which faults may 



be-somelnaes Ibund to have grown out of virtues, and 
very maoy of our heaviest ofiences to have been graf- 
ted by human imperfection opon the best and kindest 
of our affections. This is Inot the course of divine 

justice, or, there is no truth in the Go«pels of Heaven. 
If the general tenor of a man's conduct be such as I 
have represented, he may walk through the shadow of. 
death, with all his faults about hiniy with as much 
cheerfulness as in the common paths of life; because ' 

he knows that instead of a stern accuser to expose be- 
fore the Author of his nature those frail passages, > 
which like the scored matter in the book before you^ 
chequers the volume of the brightest and best spent 
life, his mercy will obscure them from the eye of his 
purity, and repentance blot them out fcr ever. 



SELF DEVOTION TO SOLITARY STUDIES 
. ACCOUNTED FOR. 

"PERCIVAL." 

The sun is o/i the waters, and the air 
Breathes with a stirring energy ; the plants 
Expand thdir leaves, and swell their buds and blow, 

Wooing the eye, and stealing on the soul 
With perfume and with beauty. Life awakes; 

Its wings are waving, and its^m at play 
Glancing from out the streamlets, and the voice 

Of love and joy is warbled in the grove ; 
And children sport upon the springing turf 



^ 
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WUh 8bout$ of uiftoeeiil gkit, wad youik h fired 
With a ffirificr passioii;» and die eye 
Speaks deeper meauiiig, and the dmek is filkd 
At every tender motion of the hearty 

With pjirer Aisbiiigs; for the baundless power 

That rules all living creatures, Tixnjo has sway ; 

In man refined to holiness^ a flame 
That purifies the heart it feeds apon : 
And yet the searching spirit will not blend 

With this rejoicing, these attractive charms 

Of the glad season; but, at loisdoTrCs shrine. 

Will draw pure draughts from her unfathom'd well, 
And nurse the neMt-dying lamp, that bums 

Brighter and brighter on, as ages roll. 
He has his pleasures — he has his reward : 
For there is in the company of books, 
The living souls of the departed sage, 
The bard, and hero ; there is in the roll 
Of eloquence and history, which speak . 
TAe deeds of early and of better days ; 
In these, and in the visions, that arise 

Svblime in midnight musings,, and array 
Conceptions of the mighty and the good, 
There is an everlastinginfiuence. 
That snatehes us awhile from earth, and lifts 
The spirit^ in. iissiyot^ditfifii^f^ where 
Superior' beings fill the court of heaven. 
And thus his fancy waaders^ and has talk 
\Vith high im^^siuiiigs^ andf ictorjea out 
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Communion with die woithks o£ old time ; 
And tlien he listens in hizpassUmc^ dreams 
To voices in the silent gloom of night 
As of the blind Meonian, when he struck 

Wonder from out his harp-strings, and rolVd on 
From rhapsody to rhapsody^ deep sounds, 

That imitate the ocean's boundless roar ; * 

Or tones of horror, which the drama spaJce, 
Reverberated through the hollow mask, 
Like sounds, which rend the sepulchres of kings, 
• And tell of deeds of darkness, which the grave, 

- Would burst its marble portals to reveal 

Or his, who latest in the holy cause 

Of freedom^ lifted to the heavens his voice. 
Commandingi and beseeching, and with all 
The fervour of his spirit poured abroad 
Urging the sluggish souls o( self made slaves 

To emulate their fathers, and be free ; 

Or those which in the still and solemn shades 

Of AcademuSy/roni the wooing tongue 

Of Plato^ charmed the youth, the man, the sage 

The beautiful and holy, till die sound. 
That played around his eloquent lips, became 
The honey of persuasion, and was heard, 
As oracles amid Dodona^s groves. 

^ O ! there is a pure 

A hallowed feeling in the»e midnight dreams ; 



They have the light of heaven around them, breathe 
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The odour of its sanctity, and are 

Those moments taken from the sands of lifty 

IVhere guilt makes no intrusion, but they bloom 
Like islands flowering on Arabia's wilds. 

It is a joy 
Ineffable^ to dwell upon the lines 
That«register our feelings, and portray, 
In colors always fresh and ever nevf^ 
Emotions, that were sanctified, and loved, 

As something far too tender and too pure, 

For forms so firail and fading. 



" ON THE BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS OF AN 

OPEN BEHAVIOUR." 



" KNOX." 

A great part of mankind, if they cannot furnish 
themselves with the courage and generosity of the li* 
on, think themselves equally happy, and much tinser, 
with the pitiful cunning of the fox. Every word they 

speak, however trivial the subject j is weighed before it 
is uttered. A disgustful bilence is observed till some* 
body of authority has advanced an opinion, and then^ 
with a civil leer^ a doubtful and hesitating assent is 
given, such as may not preclude the opportunity of a 
subsequent retraction. If the conversation turn only 
on the commoir topics of the weather, the news, the 

play, the opera» they are no less reserved in uttering 



^ 
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their opinion, than if their lives and fortunes depend- 
ed on the sentiment they should at last venture, with 
oracular dignity to advance* Whatever may be their re- 
al idea on the subject^ 09 truth is a trifle compared to the 
object of pleasing those with whom they converse, they 
generally contrive^en/Zy to agree with you; unless it 

should appear to tliem, on mature eomOefationf that 
their opinion, i/ contingencies to thenuoAer of a thour 

sand should takeplace^ may, at the distance of half a 
century^ involve them in some small danger of giving 
offence, or of incurring fk trifling embarrassment.««- 

They wear a constant smile >>i| their countenance, and 
are all goodness and benevolencey.i/' you will believe 
theirprofessions : but beware ; for their hearts are as dark 
as the abysses which constitute the abodes of the etil 
spirit. These crafty animals are even more reserved, 
cautious, timid, and serpentine in action, than in con- 
versation. They lay the deepest schemes, and no con- 
clave of cardinals, no combinations of conspirators, 

no confederacy of thieves, ever deliberated with more 
impenetrable secrecy. Their hearts pant with anxie- 
ty to be introduced to a family of distinction and op- 
ulence, not only because the connection gratifies them, 
but also because, in the wonderful complication and 

tidssitude of human affairs, it may one day promote 

their interest. But before that day arrives, their per- 
petual uneasiness has usually put a period to their am- 
liition, by terminating their existence. Even if they 

gain their ends, after a youth and manhood consumed 
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eamtant car^ and $eniind%^ the pleasure is not equal 
to the patii) nor the ftdvMitage to the labour. Every 
one is ready to complain of the shortness of human 
life ; to spend, therefore, the greatest part of it in per- 
petual fear, caution, suspense, and solicitude, merely 
to accomplish an object of worldly nmhition or inters 
tit ; what is it but the proverbial folly of him who loses 
a pound to save a penny f Give me, O ye powers / 
Give me health and liberty, with a competence^ and I 
will compassionate the man of a timid and servile soul, 
who has at last crept on h^ds and hnees, through 
thick and thinf into a stall, and seated bis limbs, after 
they have been palsied with care^ on the bench of judg* 
es or. of bishops. 



FROM THE DANCE OF THE CONSUMP- 
TIVES "ANGELINA." 

R. KIRK WHITE. 

With what a silent and dejected pace 

Dost thou, wan moon! upon thy way advance 

In the blue welkin's vault ! Psde wanderer ! 

Hast thou too felt the pangs of hopeless love, 
That thus, loith such a melancholy grace^ 
Thou dost pursue thy solitary course! 
Has thy Endymion, smooth-faced boy, forsook 

Thy w£Jow*d breast— -on which the spoils oft 

Has nestled Fondly, while the silver clouds 
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Fantastic pillowed thee, and the dim night 
Obseqmous to thy willj encurtained round 

With its thick fringe thy couch ? Wan traveller 

How like thy fate to mine ! — ^YetJ have still 

One heavenly hope remaining which thou lack'st ; 

My woes will soon be buried in the grave 

Of kind forgetfulness : — my journey here 

Though it be darksome, joyless and forlorn, 
Is yet but short, and soon my weary feet 
Will greet the peaceful inn of lasting rest. 
Oh that the sum of human happiness 

Should be so trifling and so frail withal 
That when possest, it is but lessened grief; 
And even then there's scarce a sudden gust 
That blows across the dismal waste of life. 

But bears it from the view. — O ! who would shun 

The hour that cuts from earth, and fear to press 

The calm and peaceful pillows of the grave^ 

And yet endure the various ills of life 

And dark vicisi^tudes f — Soon, I Aope, I feel 
And am assured, that I shall lay my head, 

My weary aching head on its last rest. 

And on my lowly bed the grass green sod, 
Will flourish sweetly. — Then they will weep 
That one so young, and what they're pleased to call 
So beautiful, should die so soon. — And tell 
How painful disappointment's cankered fang, 

W 
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Withered the rose upon ray maiden cheek. 

Oh ! foolish ones ? why, I shall sleep so sweetly 
Laid inmy darksome gravCy that ihey themselves ~~ 
Might envy mMf my rest I-^And as for them. 
Who, (m the score of former ifUimacyt 

May thus remembrance me — they must themselves 

Successive fall. — Some in their age, 

Ripe for the sickle ; others, young, like me, 

And falling green beneath the untimely stroke : 
Thus, in short iimt^ in the church yard forlorn 

Where I shall lie, my friends will lay them down 

And dwell mth me, a happy family. 



THE ONEIDA CHIEF'S SONG. 

CAMPBELL. 

And I could weep ; the Oneida chief 
His descant wildly thus began; 

But that I may not s^Sn with grief 
The death song of my father'^ son ! 
Or bow this bei^ in woe; 

For by my wrotigs, and by my wrath J 
To-morrow Arcouski's breath, 

Thatfireis yon %eave» with storms of death 
ShaU %ht us to the fbe : 
Afid we shtH shaire, my c&mtMi iay ! 
The foeman*s ^&oi[f, the avenger's joy; 



To-morrow let us do or die ! 

But wfaen the bolt of d^s^b is. hwlM^ 
Ah ! whither then with thee tofiy^ 
Shall Outallissi roam the world? 



Shall we seek thy once loved home? 

The hand is gone that cropt its flowers : 

Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 

Cold is the hearth within their bowers ! 

And should we thither roam. 
Its echoes, aod its empty tread» 
Would sound like voices from the dead ! 
Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 
Whose streams my kindred nations quaffM ; 

And hy my side^ in battle true, 

A thousand warriors drew the shaft ? 



Ah ! there in desolation coldf 

The desert serpent dwells alone. 

Where grass o^er^grows each mouldering bone, 

And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Like me, are death-like old* 

Then seek we not their camp— -for ther^— 

The silence dwells of my despair. 

But hark, the trump !-*to»niorrow thou 

In glory's fires shall dry thy tears : 
Even^om the land of sfiadowa now 
My father's «iwfbl gbo$t 9|]{>ear$ : 
Amidst the clouds thai; rpund Mf rpU ; 
Be bids my sgul for battle thirst, 



i 
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He bids me dry the last — the first — 

The only tears that ever burst 
From Oatallissi's soul ; 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death song of an Indian CiiicC 



« PARENTAL AFFECTION." 

** ROGERS." 

She, when all are sitll, 
Comes and undraws the curtain as they lie, 

In sleep how beautiful ! He, when the sky 

Gleams, and the wood sends up its harmony, 
When gathering round his bed^ (hey climb to share 

His Tcisses^ and mth gentle violence there 

Break in upon a dream not hulf so fair ; 

Up to the hill top leads their little feet ; 
Or by the forest-lodge, perchance to meet 

The stag herd on its march, perchance to hear 

The otter rustling ih the sedgy mere ; 

Or to the echo near the Abot's tree 

That gave him back his words of pleasantry — 

When the House stoody no merrier man than he I 

And, as they wander mth a keen delight^ 
If but a leveret catch their quicker sight 

Down a green alley, or a squirrel then 

Climb the gnarled oak, and look and climb again, 
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If but a moth flit by, ai> acorn fall 

He turns their thoughts to Him who made them )a!L 

But man is born to suffer.- On the door 



Sickness hath set her mark ; and now no more 
Laughter within we hear, or wood-notes wild 
As of a mother dinging to her child. 

Xn now in anguish from that room retire 

Where a young cheek glows with consuming fire, 

And innocence breathes contagion — ^all but one^ 

But she who gave it birth — ^from her alone 
The msdicine cup is taken. Through the ilight, 

And through the day, that with its dreary light 

Comes unregarded^ she sits silent by, 
Watches the changes with her anxious eye: 

While they without, listening bdlow, above 

Who but in sorrow know how mu^h they love 9 
From every little noise catch hope and fear, 
Exchanging still, still as they twm iu heaff 

Wliispers and sighs, and smites all tend^ernests 

That would in vain the starting tear repress. 



" LEONIDAS, BOOK JX.'» 

GLOVJSR. 

r 

The waning moon displayed h^ Reaming ficTmi; 
When o^er th* mgtisrded bouMd ofAMtfs 4^mp 

V/2 
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Now passM t!he Grecians. Through the unnumbered 
tents, 

Where all was mute and tranquil they pursue 

Their silent march* The eastern world around 
Lay stretched in slumber, tnotianless and deaff 
Wrapt in the dead security of night, 
Nor marked the steps of Fate. The wary Greeks 

By Polydortu guided still proceed. 
Even to the centre of th* extensive host 
Unseen they pierc'd, when now the imperial tent 

Yet distantrose before them. Wide around 
The broad pavilion stretch'd an ample space, 

Where myriads might embattle. Here a banS 
Of chosen Persians watchful round their king 

Held their nocturnal station. As the hearts 
Of aniious nations menaced with the waste 
Of meager famine^ and the ruthless sword 

Sink in their frosen bosoms, while despair 
Sees fear engendered phantoms in the sky, 

Aeriad hosts ainid the clouds arrayed, 
Which seem to shake the firmament with war, 

Portending woe and death ; the Persians thus 
Are smote with consternation, as the moon 



By her faint beam discovered yrom afar 

The glimpse of Grecian arms. With sudden cries 

They^iif aken Horror, which to Xerxes' couch. 

And o^er the astonishi^ host^ swi(t*winged flew 
Disjpelltng deep and sitence. . All the camp 



Pours forth its numbers^ naked, pale, disarmed. 

Wild with amazement, blinded by dismay, 
To every foe obnoxious ; when at once 

Plunged in ten thottsand breasts the Grecian steel 
Reeks witli destruction. Deluges of blood 

Float o'er the field, and foam around the heaps 

Of wretched slain, unconscious of the hand 
Which mows them down by legions* 



VISION OF LIBERTY. 

" WARE." 

Soon it spread 

Waving, rushing, fierce, and red, 

From wall to wall, firom tower to tower, 

Raging with resistless power 

Till every fervent pillar glowed, 

And every stone seem'd burning coal, 

Instinct with living heat, that flowed 

Like streaming radiance from the kindled pole. 

Beautiful, fearful, grand, 

Silent MS death, I saw the fabric stand. 

At length a crackling sound began ; 

'From side to side, throughout the pile it ran'( 

And louder yet. and louder grew 

T.ill now in rattling tConder peak it flew. 
Htige fihlvered fragments from the pillars broke, 
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fiery qparkks, fmn the anvil's stroke 
The shattered walls were rent and riven 
And piecemeal driven 

Like blaring comets^ through the troubled sky. 

'Tis done; what centuries had reared 

In quick explosion disappeared, 

Nor even its ruins met my wondering eye. 

But in their place — 

Qrigbt with more than human grace, 

Robed with more than mortal seeining, 
Radiant glory in her face 



And eyes with heav'ns own brightness beaming ; 
Rose a fair majestic form, 

As the mild rainbow from the stonn. 



I mark'd her smile, I knew her eye; 
And when m^A gesture of command 
She waved aloft the cap-crown'd wand. 
My slumbers fled mid shouts of ^' Liberty!" 

Read ye the dream f and know ye not 

How truly it unlocked the word of fate? 
Went not the flame from this illustrious spot, 
And spreads it not and burns in every state? 

And when their old and cumbrous walls 



Filled with this spirit^ glow intense, 

Vainly they rear their impotent defence 

m fabric falls ! 
.That fervent energy must spread, 
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Till despotism's towers be overthrown ; 
And in their stead 

I^iberty stand alone ! 



"COMBAT." 

LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Dark lightning flashed from Rhoderick's eye— 
" Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew, 
Homage to name to Rhoderick Dhu ? 
He yields not, he to man or fate ! 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate : 



My clansman's blood demands revenge*— 

Not yet prepared ? — B}' heaven, I change 

My thought, and hold thy valour light 

As that of some vain carpet knight, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 

A braid of his fair lady's hair." 

I thank thee, Rhodericj for the word 



It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 



In the best blood that Warms thy vein. 
Now truce farewell! and ruth begone! 

Yet think not that by thee alone 



Proud chief! can courtesy be shown ; 
Though not from copse, or heath or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stem» 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast — 
But fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt, 
We try this quarrel hill to hilt* 
Then each at once his falchion drew — 
Each en the ground his scabbard threw, 

Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 

As what they ne'er might see again; 
Then, foot f and point, and eye opposed 
In dubious strife, they darkly closed. 



DESCRIPTION OF OLD AGE. 

"ROGERS." 

'Tis the sixth hour. 
The village clock strikes from the distant tower. 

The jJoughman leaves the field : the traveller bears 
And to the inn spurs forward* Nature wears 

Her sweetest smile ; the day star in the west 
Yet hovering, and the thistle's dottm at rest. 

And such, his labor done, the calm lie knows 
Whose footsteps we have followed. Round him glo^ 
An atmosphere that brightens to the last ; 
'nie light, that shines, reflected firom the Past,— 
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And from the future too ! Active in thought 

Among old friends, eld books ; and not unsought 

By the wise stranger : — in his morning hours 

When gentle airs stir the fresh Stowing fiowers^ 

He muses, taming up the idle weed; 

Or prunes, or grafts, or in the yellow mead 

Watches his bees at hiving time ; and now, 
The ladder resting ^ on the orchard hough 
Culls the delicious fruit that hangs in air, 
The purple plum^ green Jig^ or golden pear ^ 
Mid sparkling eyes, and hands uplifted there. 

Age has now 

Stamped unth its signet that ingenuous brow ; 

And, mid his old hereditary trees, 

Trees he has climbed so oft, he sits and sees 
His children's children playing round his knees : 
Then happiest, youngest ; when the quoit is flung, 
When side by side the archers' bows are strung ; 

His to prescribe the place, adjudge the prize, 

Envying no more the young their energies 

Than they an old man when his words are wise ; 

His a delight how pure — without alloy ; 
Strong in their strength, rejoicing in their joy ! 

Now in their turn assisting, they repay 
The anxious cares of many afid many a day: 

And now by those he loves relieved, restored, 
His very wants and weaknesses afford 
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A feeling of enjoyment. In his walks, 

Leaning on them, how oft he stops and talks. 
While they look up ! Their questions, their replies, 
Fresh as the welling waters, round him rise, 
Gladdeningliis spirit. 



COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER- 

" GOLDSMITH." 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 

With blossom'd furze unprojitably gay^' 
There in his noisy mansion^ skilled to ruhy 
The village master taught his little school : 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned : 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore in learning was his fault ; 

The village afl declared how much he knew, 
Twas certain he could write, and cypher too, , 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 
And e'en the story J^—that he could gauge : 



n 
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In arguing too, the parson owned his skill ; 

While words of learned length, and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around — 

And still they gazed wd still the wonder grew 
That one small bead could carry all he knew* 



"EXPOSTULATION." 



" COWPER." 



Hast thou, though suckled at fair Freedom^s breast 
Exported slavery to the conquered East? 

PuU'd down the tyrants India served with dreadj 

And raised thyself a greater in their stead? 

Gone hither arm'd and hungry, returned full 
Fed from the richest mines of the Mogul, 
A tlespot big with power obtained by Wealth, 
And that obtained by rapine aqd by st^otlUi* 

With Asiatick vices stor'd thy mind, 

But left their virtues and thine own behind? 

And having trucked thy 90ul brought home the lee, 

To tenipt the poor to sell hipiself to thee? 
Hast thou by statute shoved from its design 

The Saviour's feast, his own blest brea^ and wine, 
Ai^d iQade the syad^pls of boning grace 
An (^ce key, a picklock to a place, 
Tbat infidels ijaiiy prove their title gopd 

X 
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By an oath dipped in sacramental blood, 

A blot that will be still a blot, in spite 

Of all that grave apologists' may write; 

And though a bishop toil to cleanse the stain. 

He wipes and scours the silver cup in vain. 

And hast thou sworn on every slight pretence ^ 
TiU perjuries are common as bad pence, 

While thousands, careless of the damning sinj 

Kiss the book's outside who ne'er look'd within ? 

Far be the thought from any verse of mine. 

And farther still the ibrm'd and fix'd design, 
To thrust the charge of deeds that I detest, 
Against an innocent unconscious breast, 

The man that dares traduce, because 4ie can 
With safety to himself is not a man : 

An individual is a sacred mark. 

Not to be pierc'd in play, or in the dark ; 
But public censure, speaks a public foe, 

Unless a teal for virtue guide the blow. 



<* DISCOURSE ON ASTRONOMY." 

CHALMERS.^ 






Who shall assign a limit to the discoveries of future 
ages ? Who can prescribe to science her boundaries, 
or restrain the active and insatiable curiosity of man 
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Within the circle of his present acquirements ? We 
may guess with plausibility wh^t we cannot anticipate 
with confidence. The day may yet be coming, when 
our instruments of observation shall be inconceivably 



more powerful. They may ascertain still more deci- 
sive points of resemblance. They ftiay resolve the 
same question by the evidence of sense which is now 
30 abundantly convincing by the evidence of analogy. 
They may lay open to us the unquestionable vestiges 
of art, of industry and intelligence. We may see 

summer tlu'owing its green mantle over these mighty 
tracts, and we may se6' them left^ naked and colourless 
after the flush of yeget«,tion has disappeared. In the 
process of years, . or of cehturiesy we may trace the 

hand of cultivation spreading a new aspect over 3orae 
portion of a planetary surface* Perhaps some large 
city, the metropolis of a nighty empire^ may expand 
into a visible spot by the powers of some future tele- 
scope. Perhaps the glass of some observer, in a dis- 
tant age, may enable him to construct the map of 

another world, and to lay down the surface of it in all 

its minute and topical varieties. But there is na end 
of conjecture, and to the men of other times we leave 

the full assurance of what we can assert with the high- 
est probability, that yon planetary orbs are so many 
worlds, that they teem with life, and that the mighty 
Being who presides in high authority over thi^ scene 
of grandeur aud astonishment, has there planted the 
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worshippers of his glory* Did the discoveries of sci- 
ence stop here^ we have enough to justify the exela^ 

mation of the Psalmist, ''What is man that thoa art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou shouldest 
deign to visit him ? They widen the eknpire of crea* 

tion far beyond the Kmits which were formerly as^ 
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signed it. They .give us to see that yon sun, throned 
in the centre of his planetary system^ ^ves light and 
warmth, and the vicisitudes of seasons, to an extent of 
surface, several hundred times greater than that of the 
earth which we inhabit. They lay open to us a num- 
ber of worlds, rolling in their respective ctrcles around 
this vast luminary — and prove, theet the ball which we 
tread upon, with all its mighty burdens of oceans and 
continentsr instead of being distingwkhed from the 
others, is among the least of them ; and, from $ome of 
the mare distant planets^ would not occuf^ a visible 
point in the concave of theii^ firmament. They let us 

know, that though this mighty earth, with all its myrt" 
ods of people, were to sink into annihilation, there are 

some worlds where an event so awful to tis would be 
unnoticed and unknown, and others whei*e it would be 
nothing more than the disappearance of a minor star 
which had ceased from its twinkling. We should feel 
a sentiment of modesty at this just but humiliating re- 
presentation. We should learn not to look upon our 
earth as the universe of Go^, but one paltry and insig^ 
nific^t portion of it: that it is only ^ of the many 
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mansions which the Supreme Being has created for the, 

accommodation of his worshippers, and only one of 

the many worlds rolling in that flood of light which 
the sun pours around him to the outer limits of the 
planetary system. 



** CURRAN" ON THE TRIAL OF FINNERTY. 

Gentlemen of the jury : — though from the evidence 
which has been adduced against the prisoner, they have 
lost their value, yet, had they been necessary, I must 

tell you, that my client came forward under a disad- 
vantage of great magnitude ; the absence of two wit" 
niesses^ very material to his defence — ^I am now at lib- 
erty to say, what, I am instructed would have been 

proved by May and Mr. Roberts. — Why is not Mr. 

Roberts here f Recollect the admission of O'Brien, 
that he threatened to settle him, and you will cease to 

wonder at his absence^ when, if he camCf the dagger 
was in preparation to be plunged into his heart. I 

said Mr. Roberts was absent, I correct myself — ^N o ! 

in effect be is here, I appeal to the heart of that obdl}^- 
rate man, what would have been his testimony, if he 

had dared to venture a personal evidence on this trial ? 
ts a tyranny of this kind to be borne with, where law 
Is said to exist? Shall the horrors which sm^round the 
informer, the ferocity of his countenance, and the tei^ 

ror« of his V)»ice, tut such a wide and aj^palliog iofln^ 

X2 j 
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ence, that none dsure appTMcfa and save ^e victiia^ 

which he mark5 for igaoniy and dbatfi t Af s«cfc af 
time a» ^Ai5^ do y<m think, it wise to sajs. o^ ^ e«£* 

dtnce of this ahomnable (XSnew^ tlM if tfie efiemy 
was to invade the country, tliere are due han^b^ smd 
eleven thousand men ready to ran to liis standard f I 
ask yon ieriotulyf are you prepared to embark your 
respectable chaf aelers, a tlie s^ine bottom witb this 
detestable informer ? ^ Are you ready on such evidence, 
to take away, one By one the fives of an hundred thou- 
sand men, by prosecution in a court of justice f Are 

you prepared, when O'Brien shall come forward 
against ten thousand of your fe'fiow eititens, to assist 
him in digging the graves, which he hat destined to 
receive them one by onef If you would not take his 
services in excliange for wages, will you take his per- 
joty ixt exchange ifor the Kfe df a ifl^iow ereatmre ? — 

floV win yott feel, if the assignats of such evidence, 

pass current for human blood f How will you bear 
the serrated and iron fangs of' remorse, gnawing at 
your hearts^ if, in the moment of cAandonment^ yon 
suffer the victim to be massacre4> even in your arma? 
What said the innocent countvyman, Patrick Ca- 
ranagh ? — Pursuing the even teiwr of his way, in the 
paths of honest industry^ he is in the act of fulfilling 
the decree of bis Maker ; he is earning his bread by the 

siveat of his brow,, when this villain, less pure them the 
arch fiend who brovght this sentence of laborious oc- 
tion on mankind^ enters tl:e habitation of peace and 
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hottest kidhiatiy, aad^ ne^omtwt with dipping hi^ 

tongai^ ir^ptajury, and hlsad^ eob» tbe p^maa of two 
gubuMtf V Can yeu woader thai be creiK int^ tbe bok 
of tbe nukilttdey whe^ the wkaess would have develo* 
pedbi»? Do yoa woader that he endeavoured to 
shiiii<your ^es i^ At this, momenty even tbe bold and 
daring: vilbny of O'BrieOy sto od ab ashed ; he saw tlie 
eye of Ekcwtn m that of an injured and innocent man 
— his heart bore testimony of his guilty and he fled 

from the sam0 ! Gracious God I hare you been so 

soiled in the vile intercourse, that you wiUgive him a 
a degree of credit, which you would deny to the can- 
did and untainted evidence of so many honest men i 
But I have not done with him yet'-^while an atom of 
his vileness hangs together — ^I will separate it — ^lest you 
should chance to be taken by it. — ^Was there a hu« 
man civaittt«e broogfat fofwaisd'to say hek aci^ other 

than a villain 9 No ! By this time Mr. O'Brien is 
sick of investigation. 

Do you feel, gendemen, that I have been aspersing 
this man's character .^ Is be not a perjurer, a swind- 
le r, and that be is not a murderer will depend on you. 
I know, gentlemen, I would but insult you, if I were 
to apologise for detaining you thus long : if I have 
apology to make to any person, it is to my client for 
dehiyisg his acquittal. — Sweet is the recoUectii^ of 
having done justice, in that hour, when the hand of 
death presses on the human heart I If ever you should 
be assailed by the hand of the informer^ may you find 
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an all powerful refuge in the example which jou dialj 

set this day ; earnestly do I pray that you may never 
experience what it is to count the hours of captivity, 
"pining in the damps and gloom of a dungeon^ while 
the wicked one is going about at large, seeking whom 
he may devour. — ^Thiere is another than a human tri- 
bunal, where the best of us will have occasion to look 
back on the little good we have done. In that awful 

trial, may your verdict this day assure your hopes, 
and give you strength and consolation in the presence 
of an Adjudging God. 



THE LAST DAY. 

" YOUNG." 

At midnight, when mankind is wrapt in peace 
And worldly fancy feeds on golden dreams. 



Man, starting from his couch, shall sleep no more, 

Above, around, beneath, amazement all ! 
Terror and glory joinM in their extremes ! 
Our God in grandeur, and our world on fire! 
All nature struggling in the pangs of death ! 



Dost thou not hear her f Dost thou not deplore 
Jler strong convulsions, and her final groan ? 
Where are we now 9 Ah me ! the ground is goae. 
On which we stood ! Lorenzo ! while thou may'^st. 

Provide more firm support, or sink Tor ever! 
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Where ? how f From* whence ? vain hope ! it is twf 

latt! 

Where, where, for shelter, shall the guilty fly, 
When con9ternatioH turns the good man pale f 
Great day ! for which all other days were made^ 
For which earth rose from choas; man from earth; 
And an eternity, the date of Chdsy 
Descended on poot^earth created man ! 

Great day of dread, decision, and despair ! 
At thought of thee each sublunary wish 
Lets go its eager grasp, and drops the world ; 
And catches at each reed of hope in heaven. 
Already is begun the grand assize 
In us, is alt: deputed conscience scales 

The dread tribunal, and forestalls our doom : 

Forestalls ; and by forestalling, proves it sure 
Why on himself should man void judgment pass f 
Is idle nature laughing at her sons ? 
Who conscience sent, her sentence will support, 

And God above assert that God in man. 



"EXODUS," XX. 



God spake these words and said^ I am the Lord thy 



God, which have brought ihee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no 
other Gods before me. Thou shalt not make unto 
thyself any graven image, or the likeness of any thing 
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that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneatli, 
or that is in the water under the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow down to them nor serve them : For I the 
Lord thy God am ^jealous God, visiting the iniquity 
o{ ihe fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations of them that hate me, and shew- 
ing mercy unto thousands' of them that love me, and 
Tctep my commandments* Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain : for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 
Remember that thou keep holy the^ Sabbath day. — 
SiiJC days shalt thou labour and do all thou hast to do, 
bi|t the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God ; in it thou shalt do no manner of work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter^ nor thy man-servant, 
nor thy wairf-servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stran- 
ger that is within thy gates : for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord bles- 
sed the seventh day and hallowed it. Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land whi^h the Lord thy God giveth thee. Thou 

shalt not kilL Thou shalt not commit adfilteiy. 

Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not heairfatse wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's house, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-ser- 
vant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy 
neighbour's. And all the people saw the thunderings, 
and the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and 
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the moxmt^imsmoJdng : and when the people saw it, 

they removed and stood afar off. And they said unto 

Moses, speak thou with us and we will hear : but let 

not God speak with us, lest we die. And Moses said 

tinto the people. Fear not : for G od is come to prove 

you, and that his feas^ may be before your faces, and 

that ye sin not. And the Lord said unto Moses, th'os 

shalt thou say unto the children of Israel; ye have 

seen that I have talked with you from heaven. Ye 

shall not make loith me Gods of silver, neither shall 

ye make unto you Gods of gold. An altar of earth 

shalt thou make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon 

thy burnt offerings and thy peace offerings, thy sheep 

and thine oxen. In all places where I record my name 

I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee. 



" SHERIDAN'S^' SPEECH, O^ THE TRIAL 
OF WARREN HASTINGS. 

Should a stranger survey the land formerly Sujah 
Dowlah's, and seek the cause of its calamity — should 
he ask, what monstrous madness had ravaged thus, 
with wide spreading war and desolation — ^what foreign 
foe — what disputed succession — what religious zeal — 
what fabled monster has stalked abroad, and, with 
malice and mortal enmity to man, has withered, witti 
the gripe of death every growth of nature and of hu- 
manity — all the means of delight, and each original, 
simple principle of bare existence ? The answer will 
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be, if aS^ dare ie gwen^ No, alas! no^ one of &ese 
things. This damp is the mere effusion of British 
ami^y— ^we sink under the pressure of their suj^ort^— 
we writhe under the gripe of their pestiferous alUance. 
Thus they suffered — in barren anguish ^nd ineffectu- 
al resistance* And O audacisus fallacy /-—^iys the 
defence of Mr. Hastings — What cause Was there for 
any incidental iHs, but their own resistance? The 
cause was nature in the first born principles xjt man. 
It grew with his growth; it strengthened with his 
strength! It taught him to understand; it enabled 
him to feel. For where there is human fate, can there 
be a penury of human feeling P Where there is iiyury, 
will there not be resentment ? Is not despair to be fol- 
lowed by courage ? The God of battles pervades and 
penetrates the inmost spirit of man, and rousing him 
to shake off the burden that is grievous^ and the yoke 
thai is galling, will reveal the law written in his^or^, 
and the duties and privileges of his nature — the grand 
universal compact of man with man ! — That power in 
trust for the good of all who obey it — that the rights 
of meji must arm against man^s oppression — for that 
indifference were treason to human state, and patience 
nothing less than blasphemy against the laws which 
govern the world ! The protection of Mr. Hastings, 
is like that of a vulture to a lamb— rgrappling in its vi- 
tals! thirsting for its blood — scaring off each petty 
.kite that hovers aroujid — and then, with an insulting 
perversion of terms calling sacrifice protection! The 
victims of this oppression were confessedly destitute of 
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'«U power to resist their oppressors : but that debility 
which friym, other bosoms would have claimed some 
compassion, with respect to the mode of suffering here 
excited but ingenuity of torture ! Even when every 
feeling of the nabob was subdued, nature made a lin- 
gering stand within his bosom, but even then^ that cold 
nnfeelmg spirit of malignity, with whom his doom was 
fixed, returned with double acrimony to its purpose, 
and compell'd him to inflict on a parent that destruc- 
tion, of which he was himself reserved but to be the 
last victim. If it were not a part of my duty, it 
would be superfluous to speak of the sacredness of 
ties which those aliens to feeling — those apostates to 
humanity, divided. Filial piety! It is the primal 
bond of society. It is that instinctive principle, which| 
panting for its proper goody soothes, unbidden^ each 
sense and sensibility of man. Oh ! faith ! Oh jus- 
tice ! I conjure you, by your sacred Ttames to depart 
for a moment from this place, though it be your pecuU 
iar residence ; nor hear your names profaned by such 
a sacrilegious combination, as that which I am now 
compelled to repeat ! Where all the fair forms of na- 
ture and of art, of truth and peace, policy and hon- 
our, shrunk back aghast from the deleterious shade; 
the^ great figure is die piece, characteristic in his place! 
aloof and independent, from the puny profligacy of 
his train ! but far from idle or inactive^ turning a ma- 
lignant eye on all mischief that awaits him !— the mul- 
tiplied apparatus of temporising expedients, and in- 
timidating instaruments! now cringing on his pr^y, 
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and fawning en his vengeance! now qujckening the 
limping pace of craft, and forcing every stand that 
retiring nature can make in the heart ! with a long 
catalogue of crimes and aggravations, heyond the teach 
of thought fir human malignity to perpetrate^ or Au- 
man vengeance to punish I lower thnn perdition — black- 
er than despair* 3ntjtistice is not that halt, and mis- 
erable object ! It is not the ineffective teiuble of an 
Indian Pagod ! It is not theportentous phantom of 

despair. It is not like any fabled monster formed in 
the eclipse of reason, and found in some unhallowed 
grove of superstitious darkness, and political dismay ! 

No my Lords! In the happy reverse of all this, I 

turn from this disgusting caricature to the real image* 

Justice* I have now before me august and pure! the 
abstract idea of all that would be perfect in the spirit 

and asfHTings of men! where the piind rises, where the 
heart expands : where the countenance is ever placid 

and benign : where her favourite attitude is to stoop 

to the unfortunate : to hear their cry and to help 

them : to rescue and relieve, to succour and to save — 
majestic, from its mercy: venerable from its utili^: 
uplifted without pride : firm without obduracy : — ^bene- 
ficent in each preference ;—— lovely, though in her 
frown. 
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"THE BARD," 

"GRAY." 
1 



" Ruin seize thee ruthless King ! 

" Confusion on thy banners wait! 

" Tho' fanned by coriquesfs crimson wing, 

" They mock the air in idle state! 

" Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail, 

" Nor e'en thy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 
" To ^ave thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

" From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears! 
Such were the sounds that o^er the crested pride 

Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay. 

As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 

He wound, loith toilsome march his long array. 
Stout Gloster stood aghast in speechless trance : 
To arms ! cried Mortimer and couch'd his quivering 
lance. 

2 

On a rock whose haughty brow 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood. 

Robed in the sable garb of woe 
With haggard eyes the poet stood 

Loose his beardj and hoary hair 
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Streamed like a meteor to the troubled airj 

And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
^' Hark, how each giant, oak and desert cave 
^' Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 

" O'er thee O King ! their hundred arms they wave, 

" Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 

"Vocal no more, since Cambrians fatal dayj 

" To high-born Hoel's harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

3 



" Cold IS Cadwallo^s tongue 

" That hushed the stormy main : 

" Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed 

" Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
** Modred^ whose magic song 

" Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp'd head. 
" On (ireary Arvon's shore they lie 

" Smeared with gore and ghastly pale; 

" Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens sail : 

" The famish'd eagle screams and passes by* 

** Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

** Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyesy 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart 

Ye diedj amidst your dying countries criei^— 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 
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On yonder cliffs, a grissly band^ 
I see them sit : they linger yet, 
Avengers of their native land ; 

With me in dreadful harmony they join ^ 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 



^/ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
" TTie winding sheet of Edward's race:, 

" Give ample space and verge enough 

** The characters of hell to trace. 

'* Mark the year and mark the night 

" When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

**The shrieks of death, through Berkley's roofs that 



/ 



nng: 
*' Shrieks of an agonizing King ! 

5 



^* Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 

*' Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 

'* No pitying heart, no eye, afford 

" A tear to grace his obsequies. 

" Is the sable warrior fled ? 

'^ Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

<< The swarm that ii^ thy noontide beam were bora ? 

<' Gone to salute the rising mom. 

'VFair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr bl5ws« 

** While pr&uMy fiiing o*er tht azure redtfn 
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'' In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes ; 

*' Y<nith on the prow, and pleasure at the helm ; 

'* Regardless of the sweeping whirlwinds sway^ 

"That, hushtd in grim repose expects his evening 
prey. 

6 

" Edward lo ! to sadden fate 

" Weave we the tooof. The thread is spun. 

" Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

" The weh is wove^ The work is done. 



" Stay, O stay ! nor thns forlorn, 

" Leave me unblest, unpitiedj here to mourn : 
" In yon bright track that fires the western skies, 
" They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

*^ But Oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon^s height 

" Descending slow their glHt'ring skirts Unroll? 

" Visions of Glory, spare my aching sight ! 

" Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 

" No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 

" AU baiU ye genuine Kings, Britannia's issue^ haTl ! 

7 

" Girt with many a baron bold 

" Sublime tfieir starry fronts ^ff^ rear ; 

" And gorgeous dames and statesmen oM^ 

"fe bearded majesty, appear 

" tn the mti^^ a fmn di^^! 
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^^ Her eye proclaims her of the Briton^-line ; 

*< Her lion port^ her awe commanding face, 

*' Attempered sweet to virgin grace. 

'^ What strings symphonious tremble in the air ! 

" What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 

'^ Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

" They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

('Bright rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 

** Waves in {he eye of heaven her many coloured 
wings. 

8 

'* Tlie verse adorn again 

" Fierce war, and faithful love, 

"And truth severe, by fairy fiction dressed 

" In buskin'd measures move 

<^ Pale grief and pleasing pain, 

*^ With Horror, tyrant vf the throbbing breast 

"A voice, as from the cherub choir 

^< Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

~^' And distant warbling lessen on my ear, 

" That lost in long futurity expire. 

'^ l^d impious man ! think'st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, 

^^ Raised by thy breath has quench'd the ^ of day f 
^^ 76->mQrrow he repairs the golden floodj^ 
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^< And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

'^ Enough for me: with joy I see 

'^ The different dooms, our fates assign, ' 

" Be thine Despair and sceptred care ; 

*' To triumph and to die^ are mine. 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain's height, 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 



" AMES," ON THE BRITISH TREATY. 

On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If I 
could find words for them, if my powers bpre any pro- 

portion to my zealy I would swell my voice to such a 
note of remonstrance, it should reach every log house 

beyond the mountains. I would say to the inhabi- 
tants, waJce from your false security. Your cruel dan- 
gers, your more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be 
renewed : the wounds yet unhealed^ are to be again 

torn open. In the day time, your path through woods 
will be ambushed. The darkness of midnight will 

glitter with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a 

father — the blood of your sons shall fatten your corn 

fields. You are a mother — the war whoop shall noake 
the sleep of your cradle* Who will accuse me of waa* 
flering out of the subject.^ Who will say that I exag** 
gerate the tendencies of our measures f Will any one 

answer hy a sneir, that aU this is idle preaching i^ 
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Would any one deny that we are bound, dnd I hope 

to good purposey by the most solemn sanctions of daty 
for the vote we give ? Are Despots alone to be re- 
proached fot unfeeling' indifference to the tears and 

blood of their subjects ? Are republicans unresponsi* 
ble?. Have the principles on which you ground the 

reproach of cabinets and of Kings no practical in- 
fluence, no binding force f Are they merely themes 
of idle declamation, introduced to decorate the moral- 
ity of a newspaper essay, or to furnish pretty topics of 
harangue from the windows of that state house f I 

trust it is neither too presumptions nor too late to ask, 
can you put the dearest interest of society at risk, 
without guilt, and without remorse ? By rejecting the 

posts, we light the savage fires, we bind the victims. 

This day we undertake to render account to the wi- 
dows and orphans whom our decision will make, to 
the wretches, that will be roasted at the stake, to our 
country, and I do not deem it too serious to say^ to our 

conscience and to God. We are answerable ; and if 
duty he any thing more than a word of imposture^ if 
conscience he not a hughear^ we are preparing to make 

ourselves as wretched as our country. There is no 

mistake in this case, there can be none. Experience 
has already been the prophet of events, and the cries 
of our future victims have already reached us. The > 
Western inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplain- 
ing sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues from the 
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shade of the wilderness. It exclaims, that while one 
hand is held up tb reject this treaty, the other grasps a 
tomahawlu It summons our imaginati<m to the scenes 

that it will open. It is no great effort of the ima^ina- 

tion to conceive that events so near are already be^'tm. 
J can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage ven- 
geance, and the shrieks of torture. Already they seem 
to sigh in the west wind ; already they mingle with 
every echo from the mountain. 



THE THREE WARNINGS. 

MRS. THRALE. 

When sports went round, and all were gay, 
On neighbour Dobson's wedding-day ,| 
Death calPd aside the jocund groom 

With him into another room ; 

And looking grave — ' Tou must\ says he, 

Quit your sweet bride,, and come with me. 

With you ? and quit my Susan's sidef 

With you? the hapless husband cried: 
Young as I am 'tis monstrous hard ! 
Besides, in4ruthf I'm not prepared— 
My thoughts on other matters go ; 
This is my wedding ni^t you know. 

What more he urg'd, I have not heard^ 
His reasons could not well be stronger ; 
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So Death the poor delinquent sparM, 

And left to live a little longer. 
Yet calling up a serious look. 
His hour-glass trembled while he spoke' 



Neighbour, he said, farewell : no more 
Shall Death disturb your fairthful hour : 
And farther, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name^ 

To give you time for preparation, 
And fit you for your future station. 
Three several warnings you shall have 

Before you're summoned to the grave : 
Willing for once V\l quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 

r 

In hopes you'll have no more to say, 

But when I call again this ws^, 

Well pleased the world will leave. 

To these conditions both consented, 
And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale beifbl, 

How long he liv'd, how wise, how well, 
How roundly he pursu'd his course, > 
And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horse, 
The willing miise shall tell : 

He chaffered then, he bought, he sold. 
Nor once perceiv'd his growing old, 

Nor thought of death as near.. 

His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 
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Many his gains, his children few. 

He pass'd his hours in peace : 
But while he view'd his wealth increase. 
While thus along life's dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod, 

. Old time, whose haste no%iortal spares^ 

UncalPd, unheeded^ unawares, 
Brought on his eightieth year. 
And now, one night, in musing mood. 

And all alone he sate. 
The unwelcome messenger ef fate 

Once more before him stood. 

Half kilPd with anger and surprise^ 
So soon returned ? old Dobjson cries. 

So soon, d'ye call it f Death replies; 
Surely, my friend, you're but in jest; 

Since I was here before 

'Tis six and thirty years at least, 

And you are now four score. 
So much the worse, the clown rejoin'd ; 
To spare the aged would be kind : 
However, see your search be legal ; 
And your authority — ^is't regal ; 
Else you come on a fool's errand. 
With but a secretary's warrant : 

Besides, you promis'd me three warnings, 
Which I have looked for nights and mornings;' 
But for that loss of time and ease, 
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I can recover damages. 

I know, cries Death, that at the best, 
I seldom am a welcome guest ; 
But don't be captious, friend at least : ' 

I little thought you'd still be able 

To stump about your farm and stable ; 

Your years have run to a great length ; v 

. I wish you joy, tho' of your strength! 

Hold, saijs the farmer , not so fast ! 

I have been lame these three years past. 

And no great wonder, Death replies : 
However, you still keep your eyes ; 
And sure to see one's loves and friends, 
For legs and arms would make amends. 

■MI ^ 

Perhaps, says Dobson^ so it might. 
But latterly I've lost my sight. 

This is a shocking story, faith ; 
Yet there's some comfort still, says Death ; 
£ach strives your sadness to amuse ; 

I warrant you hear all the news. 

There's none, cries he; and if there were, 

^ I'm grown so deaf I could not hear. 

Nay, then \ the spectre stern rejoin^ d. 
These are unjustifiable yearnings; 
If you are deaf, and lame, and blind, 

You have had your three sufficient warnings^ 

So come along; no more we'll part, 

He said, and touched him with his dart. 

Z 
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And now old Dobsoni turning pah 
Yields to his fiite — so ends my tale. 



ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 

CHATHAM. 

I cannot, my Lords, I vnll not join in congratula*" 
tion on misfortune and disgrace. This, my Lords, is 

a perilous and tremendous moment : it is not a time 

for adulation : the smoothness of flattery cannot save 
us in this rugged and awfiil crisis# It is now time to 
instruct the throne in the language of Truth. We 

mvi^X^-if posBtbhy dispel the darkness and delusioa 

which envelope it ; and display in its full vigor and 
genuine colors the ruin that is brought to our doors* 

Can ministers still expect support in their infatuation f 

Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and its dur 
iy as to give their support to measures thus obtruded 
and forced upon them ? Measures, my Lords^ which 

have reduced this \^i<& flourishing empire to scorn and 
con^emp;^. But yesterday, and England might have 

stood against the world — now none so poor as to do 

her reverence. The people we first despised as rebels^ 

but whom we now acknowledge as enemies are abet- 
ted against us; their interests consulted and their amF- 
bassadors entertained by our most in/oeteTate enemy ; 
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and ministers do not and dare not interpose with dig- 
nity or effect. The.desperate state of our army abroad 
is in part known. No man more highly honors and 
esteems the British troops than I do : I know their 
virtue and their valor: I know they can achieve any 

thing but impossibilities^ and I know that the conquest 
of English America is an impossibility. You can- 
not, my Lords, you cannot conquer America. What 
is your present situation there ? We know not the 

worsty but we know that in three campaigns we have 

done nothings and suffered much. . Tou may swell 
every expense, accumulate assistance, and spread your 
traffic to the shan^bles of every German despot, but 

your attempts will be forever vain and impotent ; doub- 
ly so indeed from the mercenary aid on which you re- ' 
ly ; for it irritates to an incurable resentment the minds 
of your brethren to overrun with the mercenary sons 

of rapine and plunder, devoting them and their pos- 
sessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were 
an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed.in my country, I never- would lay 
down my arms — Never! Never! Never! But, my 

Lords, who is the man that in addition to the mischiefs 

and disgraces of war^ has dared to authorize and as« 

sociate to our arms the tomahawk and the scalping 

Jcnife of the savage — to call into civilized alliance the 

wild and inhuman inhabitant of the woods ? "JTo del- 
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egate to the merciless Indian the defence of disputed 

rights, and to wage the horrors of this barbarous war 
against our brethren in America. Thes^ enormities 

cry aloud for redress and punishment. The noble 
Lord on the other side of the house (Suffolk) has said 

we are at liberty to use all the means which God and 
nature have put into our hands. I am astonished, I 
am shocked, to hear such principles confessM : to hear 
them avowed in this House or even in this country. 
My Lords, we are called upon as members of this 

house, as men, as christians, to protest against such 

horrible barbarity. What ideas of God and nature 

that noble Lord may entertain, I know not; but I 
know that such detestable principles are equally ab- 
horrent to every feeling of religion or humanity ! — 

What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of God to the 
massacres of the Indian scalping knife f Such notions 
shock every precept of morality, every feeling of hu- 
manity, every sentiment of honor. These abomina- 
ble principles, and this more abominable avowal of 
them, demand the most decisive indignation. I call 
upon that right reverend and this most learned bench, 
to support the justice of their country, to vindicate 

the religion of their Uoid! I call upon the bishops to 
interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn: upon 
the judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to 
save us from this pollution, I caU upon the honor (^ 
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your Lordships to reverence the dignity of your an-' 

cestors, and to maintain* your own. I call upon the 
spirit and humanity of my country, to vindicate the 
national character. Lastly^ I invoke the Crenius of 
the British Constitution. From the tapestry that 

adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor o( that noble 



Lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his 

country. Tn vain did he defend the liberty and es - 
tablish the religion of Britain against the tyranny of 

Rome, if these worse than Popish cruelties and in- 
quisitorial practices are endured among us. To send 
forth the merciless cannibal thirsting for blood! 
against whom ? Your protestaut brethren ! to lay 
waste their country, desolate their dwellings, and ex^ 

tirpate their race and name, by the aid and instrumen- 

tality of these ungovernable savages* Spain can no 

longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She armed 
herself with blood hounds to extirpate the wretched 

natives of Mexico ; we, more ruthless, loose those bru- 
tal warriors against our countrymen in America, en- 
deared to us by every tie that should sanctify humani- 
ty. I solemnly call upon your Lordships, and upon 
every order of men in the istate, to stamp upon this inr 
famous procedure the indelible stigma of public ab*- 

borrence. I call upon the holy prelates of our reli*- 
gion to do away this iniquity : let them perform a los^ 
jtratioD to purify their country from this deep and 

deadly An. Hy Lords^ I am old and wea^y and at 

22 
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present unable to say more, but my leelings and in* 

dignation te^e too strong to allow me to say less* I 
could not have slept this night in my bed, nwr even re- 

posed my head on my pillow^ without giving vent to 

my eternal abhorrence of such enormous and prepos- 
terous principles* 



CORINTHIANS, CHAP. V. 



For we know that if our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, e 
house not made vnth hands eternal in the heavens. 

For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from heaven : if so be 

that being clothed we shall not be found naked. For 
we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burden- 
ed : not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upprt, that mortality might be swallowed up of li/e. 
Now, he that hath wrought us for^the self samTxlAn^is 
God, who hath also given unto us the earnest of his spir- 
it. Therefore we are always con6defft, knowing that 
whilst we are at home in the ftorfy, we are absent fvom 

the Lord. Wfcereforie we lab^r, that whether prt'- 
sent or uAsent we may be accepted of Mm. For we 

must 2l appear beiore the judgment-seat of Christ: 
that c^eiy me «My receive the tWtogs done |n bis bo- 
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dyi according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad^ Kiio^ing therefore the terror of the Lord, 
we persuade men ; but we are made manifest unto 
God ; and I trust also are made manifest in your con- 
sciences. For whether we be beside ourselves it is to 



God : or whether we be sober it is for your cause. For 
the love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus 



judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: and 

that he died for all that they which live should not 

henceforth live unto themselves, but unto him which 

died for them and rose again. Wherefore henceforth 

know we no man after the flesh : yea, though we have 

known Christ after the fleshy yet now henceforth 

know we him no more. Therefore, if any man be in 

Christ he is a new creature : old things are passed 

away ; behold, all things are become new. And all 

things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ, and hath given to t« the ministry of 

reconciliation ; to wit ; that God was in Christ, re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto diem ; and hath committed ,nnto vs the 

word of reconciliation. Now then we are ambassa- 
dors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by 
us : we pray you in Chris'fs sieafi be ye reconciled 
rntto God. 
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INTRODUCTION TO I.ECTURE VHI, ON 

SCRIPTURE FACTS. . 

W. B. COLLYER, D, D. 

There is a mournful pleasure in recalling the words, 
and reviewing the feelings of those who have gone 
before ; and whose lot in this world, like our otm, was 
mingled in almost equal portions of good and evil. — 
Time has effected changes, by his slow devastations^ 
which speak to the heart; and we cannot hear the 
voice of departed years, without feeling our attention 
arrested, and amid the suspension of our employments ^ 
giving reverence to the testimony of those, whose wis- 
dom, snatched away from that all destroying hand^ 
remains upon record for our instruction. We open this 
volume, and are surrounded by scenes now blotted out 
from the face of nature ; by actors who have performed 
their parts and have vanished out of sight. Here we 
see Babylon rearing her majestic head, in awful dig- 
vity, over the plains extended on every side. We shut 
the book, and the mighty empire disappears. — "Ba- 
bylon the great has fallen ! Oblivion' has spread an 
impenetrable mist over the spot on which this queen 
of nations stood, and we look in vain for some traces 
of her former greatness. In the Bible we are intro- 
duced to Jerusalem in all her glory. We see the tab^ 
ernacle of God lifting its hallowed curtains on the 
summit of Mount Zion. We hear the voice of the 
^* sweet singer of Israel'' rising amid the devotions of 
that dispensation, and bis words are chanted to the 
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harmony of a thousand stringed instruments. We 
withdraw our. eyes from the sacred page, and imagi- 
nation loses her power; the visions which the pleasing 
enchantress painted before us, vanish ; and we see the 
shadows flit away with regret. But all is not delu- 
sion — the words which we hear — the experience of the 

persons whose lives we study the precepts which 

were given them, and which still remain upon record, 
are engraven upon our hearts in characters never to 
be obliterated. 

Customs change with years. Yet man is in the 
jpresent day, what he was in ages that are passed : only 
he was surrounded by diflferent scenes, he was led by 
different habits. His peculiar situation, his local cir- 
cumstances, exists no longer: but he had the same 
principles common to human nature, the same feel- 
ings, the same necessities, the same expectations. 

Our fathers, felt, like ourselves^ the pleasures of hope, 
the anguish of disappointment, the pantings of sus- 
pense, the throbings of joy, the pangs of fear. 

They lived uncertain of the future. They trembled 
as they approached the brink of time. The world 
which they now inhabit, and the mysteries of which 
are now laid open to them, was once a secret, and as 
much an object of the mingled emotions of apprehen- 
sion and of hope to them as to us. There were mo- 
ments when their faith was net in lively exercise^ and 
when the fear of death was as powerfully felt in their 
bosoms as in our own. Then they fled to the word 
for support, and derived from it the sweetest consola- 
tion. We are hastening to be what they are. After a 
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few years we shall join their society. We ar e float- 
ing down the same stream over which their vessels 
hav^ passed ; borne along by the same current, we 
sail between the same winding banks, pass through 
the same straits, meet with the £ame rocks and quick* 
sands, and are agitated by the same tempests : but they 
have safely anchored in the haven, and we are stretch- 
ing all our canvass to make the same point of desti- 
nation, that, toith them we may be sheltered from the 
storm for ever. When our posterity shall trample up-^ 
on our dust, when our very names shall have perished 
from the record of time, when new faces shall appear 
on this wide and busy scene of action, the name of 
God will remain to our children, the same as it ap- 
pears this night to i^, the sam e as i t was announced 
to Moses from the bush which burned without consum- 
ing — "I am that I am!" 

The channels of a man's information are confined 
to the pctst and the present. He travels with a mist 
perpetually before his eyes : but when he looks back — 
the road which he has already trodden is clearly dis- 
cernible: no vapour hovers over it: it is visible in all 
its parts. The faithful and impartial record of the in- 
spired pages, causes the earliest periods of time to 
roll back for the instruction of these latter days. In 
a moment we feel ourselves transported into the gar- 
den of God, and hear his voice whispering amid the 
trees of Paradise* We accompany the patriarch from 
his country and his father's house : we traverse with 
him, conducted by an invisible hand, the land " in tlie 
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length thereof, and in the breadth thereof:'' we rest 
wherever he pitches his tent : we participate his do- % 
inestic joys and sorrows, and at length behold his re- 
mains deposited in the final abode of all living, there 
to slumber till the restitution of all things. We are 
hurried into the camps of the Alexanders and the Cse- 
sairs: we visit their tents, ana listen to their projects to 
disturb the repose of mankind : we perceive their de- 
signs carried into effect, as far as the wisdom of Provi- 
dence .permits, but no farther : and we see these de- 
stroyers of tl|e harmony aqd order, of mankind, sink- 
ing one after another into the dust and silence of 
death. History snatches from the hand of time all 
that is valuable and useful. By her m^gic pencil the 
departed visions of ancient days return, and the fa- 
thers pass and repass before our eyes, that we may 
see them and admire their excellencies : that we may 
abhor and avoid their vices: that we may pity and es- 
cape their weaknesses : that our understandings may 
be enlightened, our judgments established in truth, 
aiid our minds conducted through the lowly and peace- 
Jul paths of religion to the eternal temple of Ood. 



ON THE RIGHTS OF THINGS. 

BLACKSTONE. 

' In the beginning of the world, we are informed ly 
holy writy the all bountiful Creator gave to man " do* 
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9xA 4^ceiicy. But no man would be at the trouble ta 
provide either^ so long as he had only an nsufructua- 
ty property in them, which was to cease the inttant 
that he quitted possession : if, as soon as he walked 
out of his tenti or pulled off his garment, the next 
stranger that came by would have a right to inhabit 
the one and to wear the other. In the. case of habi- 
tations in particular, it was natural to observe, that 
even the brute creation, to whom every thing else was 
in common, maintained a kind of permanent property 
in their dwellings, especially for the protection of their 
young ; that the birds of the air had nests, and the 
beasts of the field had caverns, the invasion of which 
they esteemed a very flagrant injustice, and would sa* 
crifice their lives to preserve them. Hence a property 
was soon established in every man's house and home- 
stall: which seem to have been originally mere tem- 
porary huts or moveable cabins, suited to the design 
of Providence for more speedily peopling the earth, 
and suited to the wandering life of the owners, before 
any extensive property in the ground or soil was es- 
tiJ3lished. And there can be no doubt but that move- 
ables of every kind became sooner appropriated than 
tjie_ permanent substantial soil : partly because they 
wer^ more suscq)tible pf a long occupancy, which 
might b^ continued for months together without any 
senjiiblei interruption, and at length by usage ripen in- 
tp 9iXk estftblished right : but principally because few. 
of th^ could be fit for use, till improved and melio- 
raJ^iLby the bodily labour of the occupant: which 
bodily labour, bestowed tipon any subject which 6e- 
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fore lay in ctmmon to all men^ is universally allowed 
to give the fairest and mosi reasonable title to an ex- 
clusive property therein. The article of food was a 
more immediate call, and therefore a more early con- 
sideration. Such, as were not contented with tbe 
spontaneous product of the earth, sought a more solid 
refreshment in the flesh of beasts, which they obtained 
by hunting* But the frequent disappoihtmetits, inci-^ 
dent to that method of provision, induced them to 
gather together such animals as were of a more tame 
and sequacious nature ; and to establish a perihanent 
property in their flocks and herds, in order to stistain 
themselves in a less precarious manner j partly by the 
milk of the dams, and partly by the flesh of the young. 
The support of these their cattle made the article of 
tocter also a very important point. And therefore the 
book of Genesis, the most venerable monument of aw- 
tiquiti/f considered merely with a view to history j will 
furnish us with frequent instances of violent conten- 
tions concerning wells; the exclusive property of 
which appears to have been establii^ed in the first dig- 
ger or occupant, even in such places where the ground 
and herbage remained yet in common. . Thus we fiiiid 
Abraham, who was but a sojourner ^ asserting his right 
to a well in the country of Abimelech) and exacting 
an oath for his security, because he had digged that 
well. And Isaac, about ninety years aflerwardsy re- 
claimed this, his father* 8 property; and after much 
contenticm. with the PbilistineSi was suflTered to enjoy 
it Ib peace. 
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" BIRON," FROM POLLOK'S COURSE OF 

TIME. 

With Nature's self 

He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon the ^' ocean's mane", 

And played familiar with his hoary locks ; 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, ' 



An4 with the thunder talked, as friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland of the lightning's wing. 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance, seemed ; 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song beneath his feety conversed. 
Suns, mpons and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds and 

storms. 
His brothers, younger brothers, whom he scarce 
As equals deemed. All passions of all men, 
The wild and tame, the gentle and severe ; 
All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane; 
.AH creeds, all seasons, Time Eternity; 
All that was hated and all that was dear ; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared, by man ; 
He tos sed abo ut, as tempest, withered leaves ; 
Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made. 
As some fierce comet of t/emendous size, 
To which the stars did reverence, as it passed, 
So he through learning and through fancy took 



n 
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His flight sublime, and on the lofUest top 

Of Fame's dread mountain sat ; not soiled and worn, 

As if he from the earth had laboured up ; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 

He looTcedy whi ch do wn from higher regions came, 

And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 

Great man ! the nations gazed, and wondered much, 

And praised ; and many called his evil good. 

Wits wrote in favor of his wickedness, 

And kings to do him honor, took delight. 

Thus, full of titles, flattery, honor, fame, 

Beyond desire^ beyond ambition^ full^ 

He died. He died of what? Of wretchedness; — 

Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 

Of fame, drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts 



That common millions might have quenched ; then 

died ; 
Because there was no more to ^rink. 



His goddess Nature wooed, embraced, enjoyed. 
Fell from his arms abhorred ; his passions died, 

Died, all but dreary, solitary Pride ; 

And all his sympathies in being died. 

As some ill guided bark, well built and tall, 

Which angry tides cast on our desert shore, 

And then, retiring, leave it there to rot 

And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven ; 

So he, cut from the sympathies of lifi^ 
And cast s^shore from pleasure's boisterous surge, 
A wandering, weary, worn and wre tched tfaing*^ 
Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 

Aa 2 
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A gloomy wiidemets of dying thought f^^ 
Repined and groaned, and withered from the earth. 



EVENING PRAYER AT A GIRL'S SCHOOL. 

MRS. HEMANS. 

Hush! 'tis a holy hour — the quiet room 
Seems like a templet while yon soft lamp sheds 
A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 
And the sweet stillness^ down on bright young head^ 

With all their clusfring locks untouched by care 

And bowed, as flowers are how*d with night, — in 

prayer. 
Gaze on, — 'tis lovely !— childhood's lip and cheek 
Mantling benealh its earnest brows of thought — 

Gaze — ^yet what see'st thou in those fair, and meek, 

And fragile things, as hut for sunshine wrought ? 

Thou seest what ^ric/ must nurture for the sky, 

What death must fashion for eternity ! 

Oh ! joyous creatures, that will sink td rest, 

Lightly f when those pure orisons are done, 
As birds with slumber's honey-dew oppress'd, 

Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun— - 

Lift up your hearts ! though yet no sorrow lies 

Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes ; 
Thou^ fresh within your breasts th* untroubled 
springs 
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Of hope make melody where e'er ye tread ; 

And o'er your sleep bright shadows, from the Vfifigs - 

Of spirits visiting l)at youth, be spread ; 

Tetin those flute*-like voices, mingling Tow 

Is woman's tenderness — how soon her woe ! 
Her lot is on you — silent tears to tveep, 

And patient smiles to wear through^suffering's hour. 
And sunless riches, from Affection^ s deepf j 

To pour on broken reeds — a wasted shower ! 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship — therefore pray ! 

Her lot is on you — to be found untired^ 

Watching the stars out of the bed of pain. 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired. 
And a true heart of hope — though hope be vain. 

Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay. 

And Oh ! to love through all things — therefore pray, 

And take the thought of this calm vesper time, 

JVith its Tow murmuring sounds and silvery light 

On through dark ddys fading from their prime, 

As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight. 
>£arth will forsake — Oh ! happy to have given 

Th' unbroTcen heart's Jirst fragrance unto Heaven ! 
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« UNIVERSITIES." 

NORTH AMKiilCAN BXVISW. 

Whoever has looked deeply into the interior of the 
ancient republics, will discover the ori^n of their dis- 
soltttion, in the neglected education of the youth. We 
are daziled by the splendor of some shining charac- 
ters, which appedr in the decline of most of the pop^ 
ular governments of former times ^ and this circum- 
stance sometimes leads to an erroneous inference in 
favour of the high mental improvement of the majori- 
ty of the people. A large msyority of the Grecians, in 
the timt of Demosthenes^ and by far the greater part 
of the Romans, under AugustiiSj were entirely unedu- 
cated. This prepared them for despotism. Tyranny 
raises her iron sceptre over ignorance ; liberty rests on 
knowledge. For knowledge is power, and liberty, 
founded on such power ^ is the purest liberty ; but with- 
out this, it soon degenerates into licentiousness* 

Sound knowledge expands the mind, strengthens vir- 
tue, enlarges the sphere of liberty, and is in fact its 
very soul. The understanding, liTce the soily is sof- 
tened, improved and rendered fertile, by constant and 
industrious cultivation, that is, by learning and think-* 
ing ; while it becomes hard and sterile by negligence. 
A solid and liberal education, therefore, guided by re-- 
ligious and moral sentim^nt^ is the most invaluable 
boo n that a country can confer on her youth. In our 
own country, universal education will, contribute more 
than any thing else, to stay the powerful currents of 
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national jealonsy ; to strengthen the ties and coofirm 
the pledges of mata^ friepdship and hannony, which 
arise from our history, our institutions, and our pros- 
pects. What then can be of greater moment for an 
age of public tranquillity and domestic happinessi than 
to improve and to diffuse the means of education ? — 
What more worthy of imitation than the example of 
our fathers in the early ages of New England, who, 
relying upon the sound principle, that the maintenance 
of good literature tended most to the advancement of 
the flourishing state of societies and republics, .secur- 
ed, hy law^ a hundred and sixty years ago, the bles- 
sing of public instruction for their children ; and ap- 
propriated a considerable part of their means for the 
purpose of popular education. With the early insti- 
tutions of the schools in New England, the foundation 
of her liberties was laid. The same cause produced 
the same effect in other countries. What fuel nourish- 
ed the flame of liberty, in the breasts of the modern 
Grecians, before it burst into a general conflagration ? 
It is a matter of recent observation, that large num- 
bers of high minded Grecians, after the bloody con^ 
test of Europe against the powtr of Napoleon had 
come to ajh issue^ were seen in the Italian and German 
universities, gathering the seeds of knowledge, to be 
sown in the new schools, established in various parts of 
their own country, the fruits of which the ignorant Turk 
did not foresee. What else but the irresistible power 
of liberal ideas, kindling in the heart of Europe^ and 
calling exasperated nations to arms^ annihilated the 
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ttncooqaered forees of Napoleon ? It was with reitison 
he looked with an eye of jealousy iqx>n iim numerovs 
literary institutions of Germany. Th^ were more 
dangerous to him than her military array. Several 
of them sunk, in consequence of the innx^vadon, which 
his policy led him te force upon them ; while diose 
which survived them, kept alive the principle of resis- 
tance in those disastrous tiroes, whmi armies wen 
routed, when courts were struck with perplexity and 
despair. The rapid exchange of generous ideas 
given to the world as commcm pr<^erty, through the 
medium of the public prints, and gaining vigour from 
the personal intercourse of men of different countries; 
the highly improved state of navigation, the great fa* 
cilities of travelling, the universal interests of com- 
merce,— all these causes have already been too pow- 
erful in their operation on civil society, and have pro- 
duced a spirit too liberal^ to be ever again subjected 
to the sway of absolute power. In this condidon, the 
decrepid body politic of Europe may enjoy general 
prosperity under constitutional Kings, while the wes- 
tern hemisphere rejoices in the blooming youth of her 
popular institudons, for the enjoyment of which Eu- 
rope is probably too oldt 



AN HOUR OF ROMANCE. 

MRS. HEMANS. 

There were thick leaves above me and around, 
.And low sweet sighs, like those of childhood* s sleep 
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Amidst their dimne$Sf and a fitful sound 

jIs of soft showers on t£^a^er— dark and deep 

Lay the oak shadows o'er the turf, so stil!^. 
They seemed but pictured glooms — a hidden rill. 

Made music siLch as haunts ils in a dream^ 
Under the fern tufts ; and a tender gleam. 

Of sof% green light, as by the glow-worm shed 
Came pouring through the wovea beech-boughs 

doionj 
And steep'd the magic page wherein I read 

Of royal chivalry and old renown, 

A tale of Palestine. — Meanwhile the bee 

Swept past me with a tone of summer hours, 

A drowsy bughy wafting thoughts of flowers, 

Blue skieS| and amber sunshine^— brightly free, 
Qn filmy wings the purple dragon fly 

Shot glancing like a fairy javelin by ; 

But e'er long 

All sense of these things faded, as the spell 
Breathing from that high gorgeous tale, grew strong 
On my chained soul — t'was not the leaves I heard : 
— A Lyrian wind the lion-banner stirr'd, 

Through its proud floating folds — t'was not the. brook 
Singing in secret through its grassy glen — 

A wild shrill trumpet of the Saracen 

Peal'd from the lonely desert's heart, and shook* 

The burning air. — Like clouds when winds are fiigh 
O'er glittering sands flew steeds of Araby, 
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And tents rose up, and sudden lance and spear 
FlasVd where a fountain's diamond wave lay clear 
Shadowed by graceful palm trees. 

The briglit masque faded — unto life's worn track. 
What called me, from its flood of glory back ? 
A voice of happy childhood !— -and they passed. 
Banner and harp, and paynim trumpet's blast — 
Tet might I scarce bewail the vision gone. 

My heart so leapt to that sweet laughter's tone. 



ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS. 

"m'ibish." 

Look at that grey headed man, of three score and 
M^wards, sitting by the way side ! He was once an 
elder of a Kirk. One sabbath he entered that Kirk in 
a state of miserable abandonment, and from that day 
he was no longer an elder. His wife was a matron, 
almost in the prime of life, when she di^d ; but as she 
kept wearing away to another world, her countenance 

of sorrow declared she bad been too long an inhabi- 
tant of this. The family dropt down, one by one, out 

of sight, into inferior situations, while he, the infatua- 
ted sinner, remained in the chains of his tj^annical 
passion, nor seemed ever, for more than the short tertn 

of a day, to cease hugging them to his hesurt. Sem* 
blance of all that is most venera!)le in the character of 
Scotland's peasantry ! Image of a perfect Patriardi, 
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walking out to meditate at even tide ! What a noble 
forehead ! Features how high dignified and compos- 
ed ! There, sitting in the shade of that old way-side 
trecy he seems some religious Missionary, travelling 
to and fro over the face of the earth, seeking out sin 
and sorrow, that he may tame them, under the word 
of Go3, and change th^ir very being into piety and 
peace. Call him not a hoary hypocrite ; for he can- 
not help that noble— that yenerable — that ' apostolic 
aspect— that dignified figure, as if bent gently by 
Time-^loath to touch it with too heavy a hand, — ^that 

holy sprinkling over his furrowed temples^ of ihe^AU 
ver soft, and the snow white hair, — these arc the gifts 

of gracious Nature, all — and Nature will not reclaim 
them but in the tomb. That is Gabriel Mason — ^the 
drunkard ! And in an hour you may, if your eyes can 
learthe sight, see and hear him, staggering up the 

village, pursing, swearing, preaching^ praying,-Hiton- 
ed by blackguard boys, till, talcing, refuge in the 
smithy or the fOt-house, he becomes the sport of 
clowns, and after much idiot laughter, ruefully mm- 

gled with sighsy and groans, and tears, he is sufiered 

to mount upon a table, and there, like a wild Jtine^- 
rant, he stammers forth unintentional blasphemy, till 
the liquor he has been^ allowed or instigated, to swal- 
low, smites him suddenly senseless, and falling down 
he is huddled into a corner of some lumber room to 
sleep, — ^better far, for one so pitiably miserable f ware 

it to everlasting death ! ! 

B b 
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REMORSE AND PUNISHMENT. 

TKOH POLLOX'S *^ GOUBSE OF TIME." 

Suddenly before my eye 
A wall of fiery adamant sprung up — 
Wall mountainous, tremendous, flaming high 

Above all flight of hope. I paused, and looked ; 
And saw, where'er I looked upon that mound, 
Sad figures traced in fire — not motionless — 
But imitating life. One I remarked 
Attentively ; but how shall I describe 

What naught resembles else my eye hath seen ? 

Of worm or serpent kind it something looked, 
But monstrous, with a thousand snaky heads. 
Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath; 
And with as many tails, that tunsted out 
In horrid revolution, tipped with stings ; 
And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped. 
And breathed most poisonous breath, had each a sting, 
Forked, and long, and venomous, and sharp ; 
And in its writhings infinite, it grasped 

Malignantly what seem'd a heart, swollen, black; 
And quivering with torture most intense ; 
And still the heart, mth anguish throblnng high. 
Made eflfort to escape, but could not ; for 

However it turned, and oft it vainly turned. 
These complicated foldings held it fast. 
And still the monstrous beast with sting of head 
Or tail transpierced it, bleeding evermore* 
What this could image mccch I searched to know, 
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And while I stood, and gazed, and wondered long, 
A voice, from whence I knew not,ybr no one 
I sawy distinctly whispered in my ear 

These words — This is the worm that never dies. 
Fast by the side of this unsightly thing 

Another was portrayed, more hideous still ; 

Who sees it orice shall wish to see't no more. 
For ever undescribed let it remain ! 

Only this much I may or can unfold — 
Far out it thrust a dart that might have made 
The knees of terror quake, and on it hung, 
Within the triple barbs^ a being pierced 
Thro' soul and body both : of heavenly make 

Original the being seemed, hut fallen' 

And worn and wasted with enormous wo* 
And still around the everlasting lance 
It writhed convulsed, and uttered mimic groans ; 
And tried and wished, and ever tried and wished 

To die ; but could not die ! — Oh, horrid sight ! 

I trembling gazed, and listened, and heard this voice 
Approach my ear — ^This is eternal Death. 



BUONAPARTE AND WASHINGTON. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

If we compare Washington and Buonaparte, man 
to manf the genius of the former seems of a less eleva- 
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ted order than that of the latter. Washington be- 
longs not, like Buonaparte^ to that race of Alexan- 
ders and Caesars, who surpass the prdinary stature of 
mankind. Nothing astonishing attaches to his per- 
son ; he is not placed on a vast theatre ; he is not pit- 
ted against the ablest captains of the age, and the 

mightiest monar'chs of his time*; he traverses no seas ; 
be hurries not from Memphis to Vienna, and from Ca- 
diz to Moscow ; he defends himself mth a handful of 
citizenSf on a soil without recollections and without 
celebrity, in the narrow circle of the domestic hearths. 
He fights none of those battles which renew the tri- 
umphs of Arbela and Pharsalia; he overturns no 
thrones to recompose others with their ruins ; he pla- 
ces not his foot on the necks of Kings. Something 
of stillness envelopes the actions of Washington ; he 
acts deliberately; you would say that he feels himself 
the representative of the liberty of future ages, and 

that he is afraid of compromising it. It is not his own 
destinies but those of his country, with which this he- 
ro of a new kind is charged ; he allows himself not 
to hazard what does not belong to him. But what 
light bursts from this profound obscurity ! Search 
the unknown forests where glistened the sword of 

Washington, what wijl ypn find there ? Graves ? no ! . 

a world, Washington has left the United States for 
a trophy of his field of battle. Buonaparte has not 

any one characteristic of this grave American : he 

fights on an old soil, surrounded with glory and ce- 
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lebrity : he wishes to create nothing but his own re- 
nown ; he takes upon himself nothing but his own 
aggrandizemient. He seems to be aware that his 
mission will be short, that the torrent which falls from 
such a height will speedily be exhausted : he hastens 

to enjoy and to abuse his glory, as men do a fugitive 
■jrouth. Like the gods of Homer, he wants to reach 

the end of the world in four steps : he appears on eve- 
ry shore, he hastily inscribes his name in the annals of 
every nation ; he throws crowns as he runsj to his fam- 
ily and soldiers ; he is in a hurry in his monuments, 

in his laws, in his victories. Stooping over the world, 
with one hand he overthrows kings, and with the oth- 
er strikes down the revolutionary giant; but in crush- 
ing anarchy he stifles liberty, andjinally loses his own 
in the field of his last battle. Each is rewarded ac- 

m 

cording to his works : Washington raises his nation 
to independence: a retired magistrate he sinks quiet- 
ly to rest beneath his paternal roof, amid the regrets 
of his countrymen, and the veneration of nations.-- 
Buonaparte robbed a nation of its independence : a 
fallen emperor, he is hurried into an exile where the 

fears of the world deem him not safely enough impri- 
soned in the custody of the ocean. So long as, feeble 
and chained upon a rock^ he struggles with death, Eu- 
rope dares not lay down its arms* He expires : this 
intelligence, |J!i^5/t$Aed at the gath of the palace hefore 
which the conqueror had caused so many funerals to he 
proclaimed^ neither stops nor astonishes the passen- 
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ger. The republic of Washington subsists, whereas 
the empire of Buonaparte is destroyed : he died be- 
tween tihe first and second voyages of a Frenchman, 
who found a grateful nation where he had fought for 
a few oppressed colonists. Buonaparte and Wash-- 
ington sprang from the bosom of a republic : both 

born of liberty ; the one was faithful to it, the ether be- 
trayed it. Their lot in futurity will be as different as 
their choice. The name of Washington will spread 
with liberty from age to age; it will mark the com- 
mencement of a new era for mankind. The name of 
Buonaparte will also be repeated by future genera- 
tions ; but it will not be accompanied /by any bene- 
diction, and will frequently serve for authority to op- 
pressors, great and small. Washington was com- 
pletely the xepresentative of the wants, the ideas, the 
knowledge, and the opinions of his time; he seconded 
instead of thwarting the movement of the mind; he 
aimed at that which it was his duty to aim at: hence 
the coherence and perpetuity of his work. • This man, 
who appears not very striking, because, he is natural, 
and in his just proportions^ blended his existence with 
that of his country ; his glory is the common patrimo- 
ny of growing civilization : his renown towers like 

one of those sanctuaries, whence flows an inexhausti- 
ble spring for the people. Buonaparte, in like man- 
ner^ might have enriched the public domain : he acted 
upon the most civilized, the most brilliant, and the 

most intelligent, the bravest people upon earth. 

What rank would he occupy at this day in the uni- 
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verse, if he had combined magnanimity with the heroic 
qualities which he possess'd? — if Washington and 

JBiumaparte in one^ he had appointed liberty the heir 
tohis glory? But this prodigious giant did not com«- 
pletely connect his destinies with those of his contem- 
poraries : his genius belonged to modem times, h^s 
ambition to bygone ages ; he did not perceive that the 
miracles of his life far surpassed the value of a dia- 
dem, and that this Gothic ornament would ill become 
him* Sometimes he advanced a step with the age, at 
others he retrogaded towards the past ; and whether 
he opposed or followed the current of time, by his 

immense strength he repelled the waves or hurried 

them along with him. in his eyes men were but an 
engine of power; no sympathy subsisted between 
their happiness and his. He promised to deliver, and 
he fettered them ; he secluded himself from them ; 

Uiey withdrew from him. The Kings of Egypt plac- 
ed their sepulchral pyramids, not among flourishing 
fields, but amid sterile sands : those vast tombs stand 
Uke eternity in the desert: in their image Buona- 
parte built the monument of his own renown. 



THE PRICE OF AN EQUIPAGE. 

SHENSTONE. 

I a^k'd my friend, amidst the throngs 
Whose coach it was that trailed along ? 
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The gilded coach there — don't ye mind ? 

That with the footman stuck behind. 

Oh Sir ! iays Ae, what, hanU you seen it f 

'Tis Damon^s coach, and Damon in it; 

'Tis odd, methinksy .you have forgot 

Your firiend, your neighbour, and what not ! 

Tour old acquaintance Damon ! — ^True, 

3vit faith his equipage is new. 
Bless me, $aid /, where can it end f 
What madness has possessed my friend ? 

Four powdered slaves, and tho$e the tallest; 
Their stomachs doubtless not the smallest? 
Can Damon's revenue maintain 



In lace andfooi^ so large a tradn ? 

I know his land, each inch of ground— ^ 

'Tis not a mile to walk it round — 
If Damon's whole, estate can bear 
To keep his lai and one horse chair^ 
I own 'tis past my comprehension. 
Yes, Sir, but Damon has a pension. — 
Thus does a false ambition rule us, 
Thus pomp delude, and folly fool us ; 
To keep a race of flickering knaves, 
He grows himself the worst of slaves. 
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